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MAJOR JAMES RENNELL. F.R.S ` 


Surveyor of the East India Company's Dominions in Bengal from 1764 to 1776 


From the Sevres Porcelain Medallion presented in November 1848 to the Asiatic Society 
. of Bengal by Lady Rodd, the daughter of Rennell and wife of Vice Admiral Sir John 
Tremayne Rodd, K.C.B. 
Reproduced by permission from a block in the possession of the Surveyor-General of India ) 
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T m 5 ON 
FIRST SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


М AP making on a critical and scientific basis took its rise іп France towards 
the close of.the seventeenth century and was continued there throughout ' 

the first half of the eighteenth, principally by the two great geographers Guil- 

laume Delisle and Jean D'Anville.. Among the many maps produced by the 


. latter was one of India, published in 1754; which, considering that it was com- 


piled from rough charts, itineraries, travellers’ accounts, etc., none of them based 
cn accurate measurements, gave the general configuration of the country with 
wonderful approximation to reality. The first Englishman to follow out this 
line of enquiry; who eventually carried it far beyond the limits reached by the 
Frenchmen and indeed may be said to have laid the foundation of the’ whole 
modern conception of what is required in making a map, is of particular 
‘interest to из in Bengal; for he began his career as a servant of the East India 
Company in this Province and it was here that he initiated and developed 
the methods which have had such fruitful results. 

James Rennell, son of a Captain of Artillery, was born in 1742 at Upcot 
in Devon and entered the ‘Navy at the age of 14. From the first he developed 
a passion for the making of maps and plans and one of these is still extant 


- drawn when he was only. 16. In September 1760 he arrived in Madras as а 

midshipman on the frigate America and for the next 18 months while perform- 
` ing his ordinary duties he also continued to develope his talents as surveyor 
`ол every possible occasion, with the result that in April 1762 he was lent to 


one of the E. I. Co.’s men-of-war which was.sent to the Philippine Islands 
with the object of «establishing trading centres there and at various places on 
the way, in the formal capacity of surveyor to map the coasts of the countries 


“touched. The’ cruise occupied about a-year and Rennell then returned to 
‘Madras. As peace was made with France in February 1763 and the prospects 


of advancement in the Navy seemed remote, Rennell took his discharge in 
July of that year and entered the Company's service in command of а small 
trading vessel. Early the following year he went to Calcutta with strong 
recommendations from Palk the Governor of Madras to his brother-in-law 
Vansittart, then Governor ‘of Bengal. He also found there two old acquaint- 
ances both of whom were in a position to advance his interests. One was 
Captain John Beadon Tinker under whom he had served when in the Navy 
and who was then Commodore of the squadron which was operating against 
Mir Kasim; the other was Henry Topham who had been a messmate of his 


"when he first joined the Navy but had resigned it earlier than Rennell had 


done and had risen to a position of considerable importance іп ће Company's 
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service. Through their influence, though he was only 21 years of age, he-was 
appointed *' Surveyor General of the East India Company's dominions in 
Bengal," and a few days later, on the 9th of April 1764, he received a com- 
mission as Probationer Engineer at Fort William which was then under con- 
struction. His pay with perquisites amounted to about £1,000 a year, and his 
‘staff consisted of | Assistant Surveyor (an Armenian), 3 other Europeans 
whose functions are not stated, 22 lascars and coolies, |T sepoys and an inter- 
' preter. His designation was high sounding and it is evident from the salary 
that was given him that his duties were considered important, but to begin 
with at least they were of very modest compass. His orders, signed by 
. Vansittart, ran аз follow :—'' The first Service on which you are to be em- 
ployed is the Survey of the great River (Ganges) to the Eastward of Jelenghee; 


. and upon this Survey your Particular Object must be to find out the shortest 


and safest Channel leading from the great River to Channel Creek or Ranga- 
fulla."—about 60 miles below Calcutta—'' For this purpose you will coast 
. along the South side of the great River and examine every Creek or Nulla which 
runs out of it to the Southward, tracing them as far as you find them Navigable 
for Boats of Three hundred Maunds Burthen and informing yourself by Enquiry 
Һот the Countrey People whether they are like Navigable all the Year; ot 
. which Circumstance you may yourself from a tolerable Judgment by the Ap- 
pearance and steepness of the Banks. You will keep a very particular Journal 
of your Proceedings, noting the Appearance and Produce of the Countries 
‚ thro’ which you pass; the name of every Village, and whatever else may seem 
. remarkable, of which Journal you will give те, а Copy along with the Drafts 
you are to make of the Rivers and Creeks.” It is, in fact, characteristic of the 
British method of doing things as contrasted with the French that the origin of 
а great scientific work of the utmost importance should be found in a desire 
to discover the shortest and safest route by which the products of the interior 
might be brought to Calcutta for purposes of trade? The fact that it developed 
as it did is due entirely to the happy accident that the man entrusted with the 
work combined the scientific ardour of a D'Anville with a practical knowledge 
of survey and a spirit of adventure which the other never possessed. The 
journal he was enjoined to keep exists for the period from May 1764 to March 
1767 and may be seen in the Victoria Memorial collection. 1t has been 
edited with copious notes by Mr. T. H. D. La Touche and published in the 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Ш no. 8, 1910. Major Е. C. 
Hirst, I.A., late Director of Surveys, Bengal, in his '" Memoir of the Surveys 
of Bengal " states that another journal, probably Rennell's private one, is in 
the Orme Collection at the India Office, but it has not been examined. 

On the 7th of May 1764, therefore, Rennell set out from the Fort to pro- 
ceed up the Hooghly. Не travelled in a small ‘' budgarow "' and his staff 
was accommodated in five small '' willocks," a term now obsolete but the 
craft, itself can be seen in thousands on all the Bengal rivers with its long 
narrow bow overhanging the water, and is stil used for conveying one's 


servants when one travels by country boat. The budgarow was the smallest . 
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‚ procureble in order to ensure his: getting up the river when it was at its lowest, 
but it does not seem to have been judiciously chosen for as he lay off Calcutta 
"that night he was awakened at | a.m. by an alarm of the boat's sinking and 
` found her already two-thirds full of water. Most of his clothes and stationery 
were spoiled but in spite of this he repaired the leak. and set out next. morning: 
in the unseaworthy craft and got as far as Sérampore that day. ` Thus moving 
slowly up he took 12 days to reach the Ganges at the point where the Jalangi 
takes off from it,- having constantly to be stopping leaks on the’ way. It is 
interesting to noté in connection with the oft repeated-alarm that the Hooghly . 
- is deteriorating that even then he recorded that the J alangi," one of the three 
streams that unite to form the Hooghly, was in places practically dry and 
only five yards broad, but of course it was the middle of the dry season when 
he made the trip. He had been promised by Vansittart a better budgarow 


for his use in the Ganges, but it had not turned up and he -continued all A 


through the rains to travel in the leaky little ‘boat which gave him so much 
trouble, exposed to.constant danger from the north-westers, and anyone who 
has had experience of the big rivers in that season will appreciate the risks 


which he underwent. 


Up till the 4th of August he was RET at work penu the main 
channel of the Ganges and its offshoots to the south, and then he proceeded 
to Dacca which remained his headquarters till he ‘finally left Indiar On 19% 


September ‚Ве resumed where he had left off before, but on 26th October he : : 


fell il with fever and had to return to Dacca. Meanwhile it is apparent tHat - 
‘hie idea of the scope of his duties had expanded, for he wrote to Vansittart 
suggesting that he should make a general survey of the rivers in Eastern Bengal 
without reference to the finding of the most direct route from the Gànges to 
. Calcutta, and to this Vansittart agreed. Having “‘ tolerably '' récovered from. 
his fever he set out again on the 2nd of November and.frormn then till 3rd 
March 1765 he continued the work down as far as Lakshmipur on the Meghna, 
having received. а new boat from Calcutta of which he says, " Being a new 
“ one it will be rather safer than the one I had before, as that was old arid 
ready to drop to piecés, but.this one seems very crank and dangerous." He 
- had other trials to contend: with too from his assistants and he records in one 
..place ‘‘ One of my European assistants having cut а Dandy’s (boatman's) ear 
off I delivered him prisoner to the Chief.” (the Resident in charge of the factory 
at Dacca.) In-all this extensive tract which he surveyed and which now is 
the most thickly populated in Bengal he constantly records that the country is 
i covered. with jungle swarming with ''tygers "and sparsely inhabited. 


' From the 3rd of March he was again at Dacca and on the 5th of April he 
received. orders to survey the '' Baramputrey ’’ (Brahmaputra) as far as ‘Goal- 
‘para in Assam, “ or as high as it can be done without offending the natives." 
It 18 to be remembered that the main channel of that river then flowed south- 
east through Mymensingh district and joined the Meghna at Bhairab Bazar, 
„Бе combined stréams uniting with the Gangés south of Dacca. Now the main 
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channel flows due south into the Ganges at Goalundo. On this occasion be 
reached only as far as Chilmari and returned to Dacca on the Ist of August. 
On the 3rd of May 1765 Lord Clive arrived in Calcutta for his second term 

as Governor.” Mr. La Touche in his edition of Rennell's journal says that the 
“historian Orme had written to Clive in November 1764 urging him to maké a . 
map.of the whole of Bengal, and it was probably in consequence of this that d 
on the [0th of October Rennell received orders to set about making one as 
quickly as possible, “ала as it appeared to be a very tedious Work should 
all the Distances be exactly ascertained, his Lordship gave Directions that they - 
should be taken in a cursory Manner only, correcting them by Latitudes or 
any other eligible Means." Another assistant was given to him, Ensign 
Richards, who joined him in December, and they proceeded with the survey. 
of the Brahmaputra from the point where Rennell had left off in August. 
. After tracing it to the point where it is joined by the Dharla river they Іей 
the river and began the first of the inland surveys as far as Rungpur, a district 
which had just been taken over from the Muhammadans and was still in a very 
unsettled state. Having returned to the Brahmaputra he continued the survey 
to the frontier of Bengal with Assam some miles beyond Goalpara. While - 
there he made enquiries about the upper course of the river and, as he states 
in his ‘* Memoir of a Map of Hindustan '’ first published in 1783, he satisfied 
himself that it must be the same as the Sanpo of Tibet; he was the first to 
recognize this, and the definite proof of his theory had to wait for a century. 
From there he returned along the north of the river through what is now the 
Eastern Duara but was then still part. of Bhutan, but he was not able to do 
much surveying on account of the density of the jungle and the opposition of 
‘the natives who withdrew from the villages to avoid giving him provisions. 
On the 30th of December the party arrived at Kurigram in Rungpur district - 
where an incident occurred which is worth describing in Rénnell’s own words; 
the matter-of-fact tone of the narrative shows that he did not consider it any- 
thing out of the common. ` 

. " During the above Time | sent all round the Baharbund Countrey to hire 
Coolies and Bearers, but was not able to procure a single one, ‘although | 
_ offered a sufficient Price. The Countrey People likewise refused to supply my 
People with Provisions, and upon enquiry I found it was all owing to the 
Villiany- of the Dewan of Olyapour who had threatned to punish any Person 
who should supply me with Men or Provisions. Upon this I wrote to the . 
Dewan (Ramsinker) to know the Truth of it, threatning to make him a Prisoner 
if he did not immediately order me to be supplied with Provisions.and Coolies. 
His Answer was that the People might sell me Provisions if they chose. it,’ 
but dared me to take any Coolies. I forbore making him any farther Answer 
that Time, intending to visit him the first Opportunity. I immediately applied 
to the Resident at Rungpour requesting his Assistance in procuring Bearers and 
Coolies. He sent me a considerable Number from Rungpour, but as they 
deserted on the Road I received no more than 18. The 10% in the morning 
we left Curygong, having prest what Coolies we could at that Place, хапа . 
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We arrived at Olyapour late in the Night. I sent a message to the Dewan this 
Night and another in the morning of the llth requiring him to make his 
Appearance, but he treated them both with great Indifference. About 8 next 
morning I went with Mr. Richards and 16 Sepoys towards his Countrey House 
under cover of a thick Fog, but he had got intelligence of our March, and was 
gone before we entered the House, I informed the Servants that if they did 
not produce their Master I should set fire to the House, which was accordingly 
done soon after and we retired to our Baggage on the South side of the Teesta. 


. The fire was extinguished immediately after we left the House. Although the 


Dewan had not Resolution eriough to defend his House, yet he followed us 


immediately with 150 Burgundasses and 300 Villagers somé of which came. 
close to our Rear and began to fire at us, which Fire we returned in single: 


Shots for upwards of 6 miles they being afraid to close with us and retreating 
whenever we made a Stand. When we' arrived at a Jungle opposite Tytari 
we turned and cleared the Village and adjacent Jungles of them, and by that 


Means got through the thick Jungle without’ Damage, nor did they follow us , 


any farther. The Dewan sent two threatning Messages to me whilst 1 stayed 
in Tytari, but soon after he retired and we set out for Rungpour.”’ 

From Rungpur the party made a circuit through considerable parts of the 
modern districts of Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur and returned through Cooch Behar. 
The affairs of that State were at this time in great confusion owing to a dis- 
puted succession and profiting by this bands of Sannyasis, upcountrymen 
who in the guise of religious mendicants were little better than banditti, roamed 
the countryside looting and creating general havoc, and they hed even suc. 
ceeded in taking possession of one of the principal towns of the State. From 


there they had extended their ravages into Rungpur and a small detachment ` 


` of sepoys had been sent to cope with them. Rennell with his small party 


deemed it prudent to join this detachment and he found them at a village be- 
tween the rivers Dharla and Sankos. They were under the command of 
Lieutenant Morrison who had been a midshipman on the Medway when 
Rennell was on the America and they had gone to India in company. They 
numbered only 90 rank and file and as the Sannyasig were 700 strong and 
about 150 of them were armed with English muskets; even the small сопігі- 
bution Rennell could make with his ten sepoys must have been welcome. 
Morrison had encountered the Sannyasis earlier in the day and had driven 
them towards the south-east. Next day, the 20th of February, they went in 
pursuit, driving the Sannyasis into the fork between the Dharle and the 
Brahmaputra. The account of what followed may be given in Rennell's own 
words. '' About 4 we entered the Village of Deenhotta, where a Party of the 
Enemy had posted themselves or rather as | am inclined to think had' sat 


7" ** down to rest themselves. The sudden Approach of our People however 


roused them and they made a desperate Effort to defend themselves, af the 
same Time what they might have run off, and probably escaped. In this 
Skirmish I had the misfortune to be surrounded by the Enemy, and received 


proceeded by way of Olyapour in order to explain Matters with the Dewan. , 
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several Cuts from their broad Swords, one of “which threatned my Death. 


Morrison pursued his Course towards the Durla the following two days, the | 


second of which at ten in the Morning he came to the Banks of that River and” 
found difficulty in getting Boats to cross over, the River at the Place he crossed 
it (vt. Baggoa) being excessive rapid and very deep. The Sanashys had 
separated themselves into small Parties and scattered themselves over the 
Countrey, go that scarce 50 of them had crossed the Durla with their Com- 
mander; who as Morrison was informed had retired towards Olyapour. 1 
followed the Detachment in my Palankeen апа was embarked on а small Boat 
for Dacca the 23rd. The 26th I arrived at that Place and for the first time 


got Assistance from a Surgeon, having been near 6 days without the least ` 


Assistance." In a letter dated 30th August of the same year he gives more 
details. '' Our Escorte, which were а few Horse, rode off, and the Enemy 
with drawn Sabres immediately surrounded us. Morrison escaped unhurt, 
Richards, my Brother Officer, received only a slight Wound, and fought his 
way off; my Armenian Assistant was killed, and the Sepoy Adjutant much 
wounded. [ was put in a Palankeen, and Morrison made an attack on the 
Enemy and cut most of them to Pieces. 1 was now in a most shocking Condi- 
tion indeed, being deprived of the use of both my Arms, a cut of a Sabre 
had cut through my right Shoulder Bone and laid me- open for nearly a Foot 








down the Back, cutting thro’ and wounding some of my Ribs. I had besides - 


а Cut on the left Elbow which took off the. Muscular part of the breadth of a 
Hand, a Stab in the Arm, and a large Cut on the Head." Indeed he had a 
very narrow escape. For some time his life was despaired of and it 
was only the magnificent strength of his constitution and the loving care of 
Dr.-Francis Russell the station surgeon at Dacca that pulled him through. But 
he never had the perfect use of his right arm again nor of the fore-finger of 
his left hand. 

Recovery from his wounds detained him at Dacca till the end of Мау 
when he set out again on his work, this time to do the country between 
Lakshmipur on the Meghna—the furthest point in that direction which he had 
reached previously—and the Feni river on the borders of Chittagong. His 
purpose was to join on his survey with that made by Henry Verelst in 1763 
when as Resident at Chittagong he made an expedition into Cachar. In 
July, however, he had a serious attack of fever and returned to Dacca where 
he stayed till the beginning of November. His next expedition was towards 
Natore in the modern Rajshahi district which he reached via the river trai. 
He was recalled from this by news of the impending departure of Clive, 
and he returned to Calcutta for the first time since he set out in May 1764 
arriving there on- 30th December 1766. Clive left Calcutta on 29th January 
1767 taking with him а map prepared by Rennell of Bengal and part of Behar 


on a scale of 10 miles to the inch. Before he went, by an order dated Ist -.77 


January 1767, he made Rennell Surveyor General of India, and his successor 
Verelst gave him three other assistants besides Richards, Captain Du Glos, 
Captain Adams, and Lieutenant Carter. 
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Early in February (1767) Rennell surveyed the road from Calcutta through 


Jessore to Faridpur and the following month he started from Dacca to survey 
the Ganges above the point where he had begun in 1764, but he was again 
attacked with fever and had to return to Dacca on 23rd March. 

. His Journal ends on that date and thereafter his movements are somewhat 
uncertain. He seems to have returned to Rangpur and the Brahmaputra 
during 1767 or 1768 where he was nearly killed by a leopard which wounded 
five of his party and was eventually despatched by him with a bayonet 
thrust. He also surveyed the Bhagirathi, the old main channel of the Ganges, 
probably towards the end of 1770 and about the same time surveyed the 
roads north of the Ganges, in the present district of Rajshahi (1) In 
March 1771 he commanded a force in the Rungpur district against 
his old enemies the Sannyasis (2) ánd performed the feat of marching 320 
miles in 15 days. The effect, however, was to bring on a recurrence of the 
fever which nearly proved fatal and once. again he owed his life to Dr. Francis 
Russell in Dacca. Probably now that he had more assistants he did not do 
so much of the actual survey work himself but concentrated on the compila- 
tion of that done by himself and others and on the preparation of small 
scale maps. 

- Of his private life during this time we know little. He appears to have 
visited Calcutta occasionally and to have been specially friendly with Cartier 
who was Governor from [768 to 1772. It was at his house that he first met 
the lady whom he afterwards married. This was Jane, „sister of William 
Makepeace Thackeray (grandfather of the novelist) who was Secretary to the 
Governor. In 1771 Thackeray was appointed Factor and Fourth in Council 
at Dacca and in the autumn of that year Rennell, now a Captain, became 
engaged to Jane who was about three years older than he. She married 
him from Mr. Cartier's house in Calcutta on the [5th of October 1772 in St. 
John’s church. She is described as not beautiful but a kind unaffected 
woman and their married life seems to have been extremely happy. They 
lived mainly in Dacca but spent part of each year in Calcutta. In 1773 a 
daughter was born, but she died a year later and was buried in Dacca. 





(1) In a letter written from “ Bowanygunge " on December 9, 1770, and addressed to 
Richard Becker, Chief of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad, Rennell 
mentions that he is " employed on a survey of the roads, otc., on the north side of the 
Ganges." The letter was published in Bengal Past and Present in 1915 (Vol. X. Part I. 
pp. 152, 153). 

(2) Two letters of Rennell relating to this expedition were published in Bengal Past and 
Present in 1915 (Vol. X. Part I. pp. 150, 151). They are addressed to Samuel" Middleton, 
Chief of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad. The first was written from 
" Beluchy ' on February 10, 1771 and opens with the statement that '' there ie now in this 
part of the country a large body of fekirs who are laying all the principal towns under 
contribution." They '' are about a thousand in number, and tolerably well armed." In the 
* second letter, which was written from '' Seergunge " on March 1, 1771, he describes now 
“Lieut. Fetham, with the Rungpoor detachment surprised their camp in the morning Of the 
25th and after а short skirmish defeated and dispersed them, taking thelr camp and baggage 
and a few prisoners," 
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Shortly after this Rennell began to think that he had been long enough 
in India and as the work he had set out to do, namely the survey df the then 
province of Bengal, was approaching completion, Не felt that he could 
honourably retire. “Accordingly he wrote the following letter‘ dated the 25th 
of Peptomber 1774, to the Council of Fort William. 


'* My. Circumstances and Situation in Life reduce me to the т МРТ of 
making the following application to You, in hopes that by the favour 
of. your Patronage my Case may be represented to my honourable 
Employers, from whose Justice and Humanity alone I may : expect 
the accomplishment of my just Desires: namely, the being enabled . 
to retire from this Country, where, by means of a painful and 
laborious Service of 13 years and by various Accidents of Wounds 
and Sickness, my Health is so bad that | am advised by my -Phessi- 
cians to lose no Time in quitting à Place in which I have experienced 
no tolerable degree of Health for these eight Years past and in which, 
if hard Necessity compels me to stay, | can only expect to.linger 
out a few years longer. Yet however necessary it may be to change 
my situation, the slenderness of my Means will not permit me to live 
in England, encumbered аз | am with a large Family, and disabled 
from pursuing any active Employment by reason of my Maims 
and the ruined state of my Constitution, unless my honourable Em- 
ployers would generously assist me. `[ will not, Gentlemen, take up 
your Time with a detail of my Misfortunes and Sufferings as the 

' Particulars are already well known to You; nor, as the Honble. 
Court of Directors have been pleased to. approve of my Services, 
shall 1 plead the merit of having done my Duty. / 


I am with the greatest Respect, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most Obedient Servant, 
Sd. J. Rennell.” 


The reference to his large family can hardly be regarded as strictly 
accurate, for his only child had died two months before the letter was written. 
[t is true that he suffered from constant attacks of fever but his constitution 
cannot have been in quite the ruined state he imagined as he lived and drew 
his pension to the age of 87 having left India at the age of 34. The Council 
seems to have taken some time to consider the matter and it was not till 
March 1776 that they recommended to the Board of Directors to grant a. 
pension of £600 а year. ‘The latter replied in May 1778 granting only £400, 
which, however; they shortly afterwards increased to £600. Meanwhile 
Rennell, who had received the rank of Major in April 1776, and his wife had: 
sailéd from Calcutta on board the Ashburnham in March, 1777 and after 
landing at St. Helena where a daughter was born on the 12% of October 
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| they о the voyage in-the ‘Hector and arrived at Portsmouth on the 12th 


of February 1778 (3). “ ` 
-In order to estimate the wile: of Rensiell’ s work it is important to under- 


„stand ‘the methods he employed, As far as his own work and that of his . 


" assistants ‘is concerned these were of two-kinds. In surveying the" principal 

rivers measuremerita were made.ón the ground with -a chain and angles were 
taken with a theodolite ` and these were checked by frequent observatións 
: for-latitude. Considering. the: rate at which, as his Journal shows, he con. 
duéted his surveys it is probable that many of the details were put in by eye 
without actual measurement, but at least the main points were accurately 
determined and ‘the resulting maps are a faithful delineation of the chief 
-features of the area surveyed, Away ‘from the rivers he was content with 
more cursory - -methode;- the. ‘surveyor "proceeded: along the main roads and 
watercourses of the. tract on which he was at work -chaining distances and 
^. fixing accurately the position of villagés on ‘or close to these together with ` 


the- principal: natural features such as hills, woods, swamps, cultivated ъа ^ 
еіс. -Minor roads апа. watercourses ‘and deiails гі a distance from the main E 


. -Toutes were put in from the- ‘oral evidence of local people. But the standards 


were not entirely- uniform and. varied with the ` importance attached to the 


| particular. tract under sürvey. A detailed analysis of the- various classes of | 
. maps will be found in Major ‘Hirst’s Memoir referred to above. It i is obvious . 


, that in any саве stich- methods cannot result in absolute accuracy and they 
must bé 5 considered far inferior to that adopted by the Survey of India since 
the beginning of Ње 19th’ century “of covering the whole face of the 
` country with a series of triangles by means of the most minute observations 
with accürate-instruments as. well.as by actual measurements оп -the ground. 
- But this method of -triangulation "had ‘not been devised when Rennell was in 
` India ард: according to the standards of-his own time -his work was immeasur- 
ably superior to anything that had gone before. It is to be remembered that 
. the whole of what: constitutes the present Bengal with Већа, part of Assam, 
part of the United Provinces as far as `Вепегез,. and part of Chhota Nagpur, 
- comprehending - a tract. more-extersive and populous’ than the British Isles 


^ was actually surveyed between the years 1764 and 1777 by himself and four 


> 


assistants wih а little help here arid there from one.or two othérs. In view of 
the magnitude of the task the results are astonishingly good, and even had 
_they been less accurate ‘than they aré Rennell would: deserve to be remembered 
as the- fiat really scientific surveyor in India; and as the pioneer of a work 


which has had immense. and most fruitful results. С 


fe a en EE: 
~ _. 568) Mention is made in the Farifigton Diary of a con. William, who must have been born 


after Rennell'a return to England. and who received a writership on the Bengal Establishment 
in^ November 1798. See entry of Octobár 31, 1804, (quoted in Bengal Past and Present, Vol. 
XXIV; 5. 33)..` William Rennell arrived Ча India on October 21, 1799 and in January .1802, 
was appointed assistant to the Judge of Sylhet. Ha then,proceeded on furlough to Euxope 
-and did not return to India until April 9, 1807. In 1812 he was Collector of Dacca, and in 
1816 went to the Upper Provinces as Deputy Collector of Government Customs and Town. 
- Duties - at Bonares, He. died at У on July 25, 1819, 
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Of the maps prepared by him the following’ survive: 36 sheets of river 
survey on various scales. from 500 yards=! inch to 3 miles=1 inch, containing 
the Ganges from the offtake of the Jalangi ‘eastwards, the Meghna and the 
Brahmaputra as far as Goalpara and a number of other rivers connected with 
these; 19 sheets mainly on he scale of 5 miles=1 inch covering the whole of 
‘the area referred to in the previous paragraph; one Map of Inland Navigation 
50 miles=1 inch showing the rivers considered navigable all the year round 
for boats:of 300 maunds burthen; one map of the roads in Bengal 75 miles=| 
inch; 4 maps on various scales of Bengal аз`а whole; 18 miscellaneous maps . 
of various parts of India; | map of western Asia to illustrate his study of 
ancient geography; and two maps of India as a whole. 

_ The last named illustrate he first and the second and third ‘editions of 
his " Memoir of a Map of Hindustan,” published respectively in 1783, 1788, 
and 1792, the first fruits of his leisure in retirement. For Bengal in the ex- 
tended sense indicated above naturally the actual survey made under his own 
superintendance was utilised, but for the rest of the area he had to rely on a 
variety of sources. Large portions of the coast line had been more or less 
completely mapped by marine surveyors attached to the Navy, and inland, 
especially in southern India, there were numerous route surveys made by 
officers in the Army and by travellers. The work of combining these required 
great skill and judginent and his own experience in Bengal enabled him to 
make the necessary adjustments and allowances for the errors inevitable in 
such cursory surveys. Only in the Punjab and the Himalayan region into 
which the Army had not yet penetrated did he rely on the older work -of 
D'Anville. The Memoir sets out and critically examines all these various 
sources. It is prefaced by a sketch of Indian history from the time of the 
first Muhammadan conquests, written because he says that up till then there 
was no connected abstract available in English. This is interestingly 
written and’ considering the state of knowledge at the time is remarkably 
accurate. After the fashion of the 18% century, it contains moralisings such 
as this :;—"'Let thosé who are in the habit of complaining of the severity оѓ 
northern climates reflect that whatever physical evils it may produce it matures 
the great qualities of the mind, and renders its inhabitants pre-eminent among 
` their species, while a flowery poet or a more flowery historian is the most 
eminent production of the tropical regions." But it also anticipates in the 
following sentences the charge which is so frequently levelled against British 
rule in India at the present time of draining the resources of the country for 
the enrichment of an alien people:—'"There are doubtless evils that are 
inseperable from the condition of a tributary state where the supreme ruling 
power resides at the distance of half the circumference of the globe; but these 
sre | hope amply balanced by the advantages of military protection and it is 


a fact not to be controverted that the Bengal provinces have a better Govern- ^ . 


ment and are ‘in a better state as to agriculture and manufactures than any 
other of the Asiatic countries, China alone excepted. But this state is doubtless 
very susceptible of improvement even under a despotic government, though. 
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it unfortunately happens that thè grand object for which the Bengal provinces 
are held militates against the ease and happiness of their inhabitants; for 
there can be no inducement to increase a national income for the purpose- of 
finally enriching another nation." Part of the Memoir is devoted to a des- ' 


- eriptign of the principal towns in India and that of Calcutta, which must refer 


to the time wheri ће was himself there, i.e., between 1764 and 1777, is interest- ; 
ing. "The quarter inhabited by the English -is composed entirely of brick i 
buildings, many of which have more the'appearance of palaces than of pri- 
vate houses; but the remainder of the city and by much the greatest part is 
built.as I have described the cities i in general to be. Within these 20 or 25 
ycars Calcutta has been wonderfully improved both in appearance and in the 
salubrity of its air; for the streets have baen properly drained and’ the ponds 
filled up, thereby removing a vast surface .of stagnant water the exhalations 


‚ from which were particularly hurtful. It ва ‘very extensive and populous city 


N 


being supposed at present to contain at least 500,000 inhabitants. Its local 
situation is not fortunate for it has some extensive muddy lakes and a vast 
forest close to it. It is remarkable that the English have been more inatten- 
tive than other European nations to the natural advantages of situation in t 
their foreign settlements." -ls this the origin of the phrase ‘Сиу of Palaces” ? 

Of the rest of Rennell's work after his retirement it is not necessary to 


speak. as it was not concerned with India. Details of it may be found in Sir 


-Gain.”’ 


Clements Markham's book “ Major James Rennell and the Rise of modern 
English Geography." His reputation was `of international extent and he is = 
rightly regarded as the founder of modem scientific geography in England. 
And when this is admitted it should not be forgotten that he owed the oppor- 
tunity of developing his talents to the breadth of outlook of successiye Gov- 
ernors of Bengal who, though they may have begun from a strictly commer- 
cial point of.view in seeking for trade routes, were capable of appreciating- 
the value of work which had a wider outlook and of encouraging its progress. 
Rennell’s own remarks on this subject in his Memoir are not .undeserved. 
" Whatever charges may be imputable to the Managers of the Company, the 
neglect of useful Science, however, is not among the number. The employ- 
ing of Geographers and surveying Pilots in India and the providing of astro- 
nomical instruments and the holding out of encouragement to such as should 
use them, indicate at least a spirit somewhat above the mere consideration of 
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A STUDY. IN-THE FIRST MONTHS OF -THE COMPANY'S 
ADMINISTRATION IN CHITTAGONG. (V. 


N a January morning, three and a half years aftér the TR of PES 

three travel stained servants of the Company camped somewhere beneath 
the hilly shrine of Sitakund on the foad to Chittagong. They were the newly 
appointed Chief of Chittagong, Нату Verelst, who subsequently 
succeeded Lord Clive as Governor in Calcutta, and his two Councillors 
Randolph Marriott and Thomas Rumbold. The river routes between Calcutta 
and Chittagong, (2) with the island channels and the coasts of Chittagong. 
were then unsurveyed waters, and the travellers had preferred bad roads and 
fatiguing detours. [pt two days, they write, they expect to reach ‘‘Islamabad”’; 
for it is by this name; now confined to the maps, that the capital, as distinct 
from the country of Chittagong is referred to at the time. "Ss 

It was on New Yéar's day 1761 that the party had crossed the river Fenny, 
and," entered the province of Chittagong "’ after a circuitous journey. Never 
was there a more inconspicuous crossing of the Rubicon than this that marked 
the assumption by the Company, for the first timie in their history in India, of 
a broad territorial jurisdiction, not the management of a settlement or town- 
ship, or the Zemindari of outlying parganahs, but the administration of a 
"* province.’ 

In October 1760 occurred the first political Е following Ње deper- 
ture of Clive, when Mir Jafar was deposed by Vansittart and hie Council in 
favour of Mir Casim: The assignment to the Company of- the Districts of 
Chittagong, Burdwan and Midnapore “‘ for all charges of the Company, and of 
the said Army and provisions for the field ес.” was part of the bargain made 
with the new Nawab. ‘* The Company is to stand all losses and receive all 
profits of these three countries '' (3). Whatever the exact shade of political 
meaning which should be read into the assignment of the Districts in these 
. terms, the practical effect was that they passed suddenly and finally from the 
jurisdiction of the Nawab to that of the Company, and as regards Chittagong 
the Company hereafter combines the functions and profits of the Nawab of 
Bengal us supreme authority and of his subordinate the Governor in Chittagong. 


1) Bengal District Records : Chittagong : Volume I. 1760—1773. (Lettera received aiid 
issued) : Bengal Secretariat Book: Depot, 1923. 

(2) A survey of "the Sundry-Bunds " and "'all ye harbours rivers shores shoale 
soundings etc. that lay between Calcutta and Chittagong " was made by Bartholomew Plaisted 
in the early months of 1761. - К 

(3) Aitchison, Treaties and Sanads (1876) vol. | p. 43. 
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"The three gentlemen appointed *' tothe management of the Company's affairs 
‘at Chittagong,” are referred to by the Governor and Council in Calcutta. ш 1761 
as "the Government of Islamabad’: and adopt this style themselves. 
In relation to the Company- -they are a subordinate Chief and-Council, but in 


n relation оће country they.are a Government., In their letter of appointment 


to Verelst and his colleagues (Ist December 1760) the Governor and Council 
recommend them "' to carry yourselves towards the. natives and inhabitants at 
Chittangong in such manner as to give them a good and favourable idea of the 
English Government, and thereby encourage others to соте’ under your pro- 
téction," (4). - There ів a certain irony in the fact that Verelst whose last words 
as Governor eight years later were a warning against taking the further step 
that neant sovereignty iri Bengal should have been- the first Proconsul to exer- 
cise directly, and not-under the disguise pt a native authority, the powers of 


^ а Government i in the new Province. 


Chance, carelessness, and time have ice a heavy toll А: Ње easly records 
. of the Company's administration i in Chittagong. There remains however in 
` the papers recently published by the Government of Bengal in the District 

| Records- Series. a small but coherent chapter of correspondence between 


Chittagong and*Calcutta in the year 1761 and 1762, These. letters afford а - 


vivid glimpse of the actual process of the assumption by the Company of 
territorial jurisdiction in this ephemeral outpost of the Mogul Empire, and of 
the pioneer, work of Verelat and his colleagues. ^ 
' The province of Chittagong ” as itis always termed, an area Somewhat 

in excess of the present District, was.virgin.soil to the Company when the new 
Chief and Council arrived to.take over the revenues апа Government. There 
was no English factory, no Factor or Resident, and, so far as can be seen, ro 
- existing trade with the Company. The Province, which had-been annexed to 
. the Mogul Empire de facto-by Shaista Khan-the brother of Munitaz Mahal in 
1666 was administered by the Nawab (5) Muhammad Reza Khan as part of 
the. territories of the Subadar of Bengal The peaceful surrender of the 
province to three of the Conipany's servants with 500 sepoys, on.the strength 
of a Sanad from.the newly enthroned Nawab-of Bengal, for whom local officials 
-and zemindars-can have felt little genuine ‘allegiance or respect, is significant 
_ of the prestige which the C ompany~had already established. Е 
| From the moment of Verelst's" arrival.in Chittagong the activities of the 
new administration lay principally i in three directions, namely the organisation 
of the revenue, -the promotion of the Company’ 8 trade, and ‘external relations 
with ‘Tippera and Arracan. 

On their journey to Islamabad ‘the Chief and Council had learnt that the 
Dewan’ was in Tipperah, .' * with an army making a conquest of that province '' 
towards. the cost us which Muhammad Reza Khan bad levied a special 


(4). Fina Fifth Report, vol. I, р, xi. 





(5 Nawab—used о in a аы sense, the ‘actual office held being “that of * 


: Fauzdar : Soe note. (6) post. - : ` 


* 
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rate of two annas on all. lands in the Chittagong District ". The Chief and 
Council immediately assumed control of these operations sending instructions 


to the Dewan to obey only their orders, and promptly formulated a policy cf ' 


annexation. ‘ We beg leave to reccomend an Approbation from the nabob 
of Muxadabad to Such proceedings as may tend to the Conquest of Tepper 
(Tippera), as it will be a valuable acquisition to our Hon'ble Masters, and 
m[ain]tained at a small expense." (3rd Jan. 1761) The idea was quickly 
developed. The province would be of no loss to the ruler of Bengal, and 
` would be of great value to the Company. '' The Province of Tipperah 
annexed ... may hereafter afford a Large scope for Commerce, a s[un] nud 
{от taking possession of that Province we judge will (passage illegible) incon- 
siderable to the nabob of Muxadabad, its Great Distance from the Capital 
having for Several years past. Screened the bad dispcsition of its Inhabitants 
from pay[ing] any Revenue worth mentioning. We have also Reason to believe 
it will admit of a Passage through the Mou[n]tains of Icouké into Tibet and 
. the Norther[n] Parts of Cochin China " (16th Feb. 1761). A prospect which 
opened up visions of commercial expansion along a new trade route, strangely 
out of keeping with reality, but supplying undoubtedly a motive in the pro- 
gressive policy adopted. 

The recommendation for the conquest of Tipperah had at once received 
the approval of the authorities in Calcutta.. This was communicated, not by 
the Governor in Council, but by a ‘‘ Committee of new Lands '' of which the 
Governor was President. This Committee had been constituted early in 1760, 
under the orders of the Court of Directors, for the administration of the 
24 Pargasahs and must have taken over, as a matter of course, the supervision 
of the three Districts acquired in this year.’ It appears only once subsequently 
in this correspondence. Assuming, though without any obvious data, that 
there had been good grounds for the invasion of Tipperah by the Chittagong 
forces they write: ‘' With regard to the Tippera Rajah, as the Nabab's 


Phousdaar (6) had been obliged from his Ш behaviour, to take up arms against, 


him, We desire that you ‘Il use your endeavours to reduce him to his due atate 
of obedience to the Government of Islamabad ''. (20th January 1761) On the 
authority of these orders Verelst, in the last week of February, despatched 
Lieutenants Mathews and Brown with 200 sepoys and two guns out of his force 
at Chittagong to Tipperah, where the Dewan had in the meanwhile defeated 
the Rajah and was pusuing him to the hills. This force met with no opposi- 
tion, the Rajah possibly welcoming its arrival.as а means of escape from the 
Dewan. In the middle of March Randolph Marriott, one of Verelst's Council, 
was sent to '' to take Charge of the Province of Tipperah on behalf of the 
i "ble Company '' and "' to endeavour to settle with the Rajah the Revenues 
at Province and to receive the same on beh[alf] of the Hon'ble Company.” 
eae had proceeded apace, and the District Officer of to-day, struggling 


ГА 


(6) "Le. the Nawab Muhammad Reza Khan. It ів curious that the actual campaigning 
was done by the Dewan, - * г 
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with codes Fe sanctions, will appreciate the freedom, and ИВ of 
purpose, with which the first District Officer of Chittagong proceeded to cap- 
‘ture a kingdom on the somewhat scanty authority quoted. There is no trace 
of any further communication from Calcutta in the meanwhile on the subject 
of *Tipperah, and in annexing the Province and Revenues to the Hon'ble 
Company, if he did not exceed his instructions, Verelst certainly carried them 
in anticipation to. their logical conclusion. 

Whether the responsibilities ‘of further expansion had alarmed the Govern- 
. ment in Calcutta, or the Nawab had not unnaturally demurred to giving away 
^ one District more, on the, slender grounds that it would be worth more to the 
Company than it had been to him, we do not know, but Verelst did not receive 
the support which'he might reasonably have expected from the earlier corre- 
spondence. In July he was briefly informed that that '' the Board are come to 


the resolution of delivering over the province of Tipperah to the 


Nabob, who is to pay us the Expences incurred in reducing the Rajah to 
obedience, you will therefore as soon as possible withdraw our Troops from that 
country and put the Nabob's Tussuldar in full possession." (14th July 1761). 
This letter was received on the/27th July, '" ans do ", but here the records 
begin to fail us, and it is vexatious to miss Verelst's prompt reply .to .this 
unexpected check to his policy. 


While engaged' in these petty operations for the subjection of Tipperah - 


the Chief and Council took the earliest opportunity of establishing friendly 
relations with the ruler of Arracan, the former rival of the’ Mogul empire for 
. the overlordship of Chittagong. Commercial possibilities appear as usual to 
have been a foremost consideration, but further reasons urged for “а connec- 
tion with, that country by friendship and correspondence '' were '' the putting 

' a stop to the inroads of the Mugs, the annual invaders of this country," and 
the prospect of affording harbourage to Cómpany's vessels in difficulties in the 
. Bay-of Bengal. The initiative in this rapproachement may be ascribed 
personally to Verelst, who had by the, middle of January drafted a letter to 
the King of Arracan, in friendly terms, for despatch by himself as Chief, with 
the approval of his Council. He informs him that "' Cogsim Ally Cawn the 
Subah of Bengal has Granted to us the Lands and Priviledges of the Province 
of Chittigong ° and invites friendly relations and mutual trade facilities. (16% 
February, 1761). 

We learn from a subsequent report to the Board at Calcutta that '' the 
„King of Arracan some time ago returned a Genteel and Satisfactory answer to 
the Chief's letter mentioned in ours of Ње 16% February, and deputed some 
Persons of his own to confer with us. They assured us of their masters Friend- 
ship and his desire of free and open Communication." (June 1761). These 
envoys had suggested that steps should be taken '' to Clear away and Cultivate 
- the large tract of Land that now lies in Jungle and divides Arracan and Chitti- 
gong." If the Company were unable, the king of Arracan was willing to 
under-take the work, presumably through the agency of his marauding Mugs. 
‘The Chittagong authorities with shrewd distrust of “' the gifts of the Danaans," 


- 
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‘called instead by proclamation for settlers from Chittagong, with the promise 
of military protection and five years’ exemption from rent. A stone was aiined 
at two birds, for along with the improvement in communications, " we are in 
great expectation that in a few years the Neabad or new lands w[il]] [produce] 
very considerable Revenue." The increase in land revenue may have fulfilled 
anticipation, but it is most improbable that айу trade ensued by the land route. 

In order to appreciate the Revenue work of the new administration it is 
necessary to visualise closely the task before them on their -arrival. Veérelst 
and his Council had been commissioned to take over ae a going'concern the 
revenues and administration of a Bengal District or as it was to them, a country 
province of which practically nothing was known. Their first object was to’ 
secure from the Nawab Muhammad Reza Khan and his officers an account of 
income and expenditure since October 1760, the date of the treaty under which · 
the revenue became the property of the Company. When this was done it 
remained to complete a revenue survey of the territory under administration 
with a view to establishing its finances on a sound and regular basis for the 
future. These accounts, which were of course in the Persian or vernacular, 
had to be obtained from officers of the old regime, who, however willingly they 
may have acquiesced in the transfer of power to the Company, were not likely 
.to render any avoidable assistance in submitting the papers of their previous 
"stewardship. " After an Infinite deal of Trouble we hav[e] at Last, got a full, 
and patticular statement of the Revenues of this Province, the Villainous 
intentions of those People that had the Management of the Revenues here 
before endeavouring to Secrette from us and make as Intricate as possible 
what ever they could has delayed it thus long ?' (22nd' May 1761) (7). 

' It is remarkable in fact how quickly this work proceeded. Muhammad 
Reza Khan ' and his people ' were engaged in making up their accounts 
almost as soon as Verelst arrived, and some kind of settlement was effected 
after '" Examining every different article with its Vouchers " and sent to the 
Committee of New Lands by.the middle of February. This, by the way, 
is the last we hear of this Committee. Next month we are not surprised to 
find that a comparison of these accounts with those of the local zemindars 
showed that they had paid Muhammad Reza Khan some Rs. 10,000 more than 
they had received credit for. Mubammad" Reza Khan '' on Examination being 
sensible of the Mistake acknowledged it, But as he hed remitted all his Cash 
to Muxadabad sent us his Bond for th[e] amount payable at Cossimbuzar.”’ 
(17th March 1761). This was forwarded to Calcutta for realisation. .The inci- 
dent throws an interesting sidelight on credit and remittance facilities of the 
time : mE 

Familiar as we are with the idea of the complete collapse of administration 
in Bengal-in the latter part of the eighteenth century it may at first occasion 
surprise that these counting house methods in the transfer of a province, and 


TM ————— ——————— 
' (7 Already quoted by Firminger Vol. Гр. exx (Introduction to 5th’ Report). : : 
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a remote one at that, should have been possible at all. The Company however 
Bad commissioned Verelst to do a good deal more than take the cash and let 
the credit go, and it is clear that there was in existence a system of public 
aceounts which, while '' extrmely intricate," gave ample material for a close 
audit. The Kutcherri had outlived the State. 

The Revenue system of Chittagong is a large subject i in itself, into which it 
would be impossible to enter in any detail in this article, and important 
passages from the correspondence on this subject have already been 


' printed .in Archdeacon Firminger’s introduction to the Fifth Report 


(8. Two reports on the province, with special reference to the 
revenues, dated the l6th February and the 15% June 1761 have been 
preserved, and constitute a minor classic in the revenue history of Bengal. The 
latter has been rescued from oblivion only just in time in a torn and incom- 
plete state, but enough remains to give a clear and detailed picture of the 
revenue system in Chittagong from the time when the province was con- 
quered by Shaista Khan to that of its. transfer to the Company, and to justify 
the tribute with which the Board in Calcutta countered Verelst’ s repeated 


. apologies for delay. 
For some years after the conquest of Chittagong from the Mugs no revenue y ~~ 


„had been realised, and the province had been in fact a financial burden on 
“the Dacca Government, justified presumably by its position as a buffer pro- 
vince at the time when Dacca itself was threatened by the Mug raiders. 

As local resources were developed, the contributions paid by Dacca for 
its defence gradually decreased, but annual payments of Rs. 49,42] on 
account of land defence, and of Rs. 18,000 on account of naval defence were 
still being made by Dacca to Chittagong at the time of its transfer to the 
Company. This windfall was, on the suggestion of Verelst, claimed by the 
Governor and Council in Calcutta from the Nawab of ' Dacca, on the very 
plausible grounds that as the Company had assumed the burden of the defence 
of Chittagong, they were entitled to any payment previously made to the 
local authority on that account. 

Some years after the conquest of Chittagong the usual practice of 
collecting land revenue had been introduced, the rate being increased with 
such rapidity that in the last fifty years before the administration of the Com- 
pany the total revenue had been increased from Rs. 1,75,458, the earliest 
recorded figure, to the estimated amount of Rs. 4;43,918. Out of this sum of 
Re. 1,75,458 the actual land rent amounted to Rs. 68,422, and the increase 
on this head up to the time of the transfer to the Company had been in the 
ratio of Re: l'to Rs. 4/13/1012; while taking into account accessory charges 
it was estimated that land, which originally paid Re. 1, then paid Rs. 5. 





(8 See alp Sir Henry Cotton's Revenue History of Chittagong. For the sake of -com- 
` pleteness it has been impossible {о avoid repeating some of the facts about revenue already 
diven by these authorities from the correspondence when unpublished, 
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Notwithstanding this increase in revenue, to which the Company refer aa 
“ the gradual improvement of the province "’ it is fairly clear that at the time 
of its transfer to the Company, the prosperity of Chittagong was on. the 
decline.- We-hear of " the g[uan]tity of Lands lying uncultivated from the 
Oppressions of the former Government, as likewise that on every Border of 

z the Province deserted by the- Inhabitants for want of due Protection." 

(16th February, 1761.) The legitimate income of the State had moreover 
suffered from ‘‘ the immense sums alie[nated] from the Public Revenue by 
Grants of Lands under the Denomination of Charity, in which we are 
perswaded there have been and still exist many abuses.’’ (June 1761.) 
Neither Verelst nor the Board in Calcutta saw any reason for a reduction 
of the Revenues." On the contrary they were confident of a further increase 
in the near future. “If it produces that revenue under the Moors Govern- ^ 
ment we flatter ourselves our Hon'ble Masters will reap much greater ” write 
the Chief and Council in Chittagong. It ів by no means clear that Verelst 

bes contemplated any further rise in the rate of land rent, but the Board in Cal- 

N. cutta regarded this as the natural outcome of the history of the past fifty 

years.“ The ideal however which both the Calcutta and- Chittagong au- 
еа. thorities put before them, and which it is legitimate to regard as a new force 
За Ње eighteenth century administration of Bengal, was that of increased ` 
profits turough greater territorial prosperity. There is а ring-of statesmanship 
in the words with, which the Governor and Council in Calcutta enunciate, 
surely for the first time on official record, the doctrine of ‘е man on the spot,’ 
in this connection. '' By the Continual increase which we. observe has been 
made in the rente of Chittagong. . . We have reason to hope that by your 
diligence they will be further advanced, yet, as you are on the spot, and the 
best Judges of the nature of the country, We leave this also altogether to | 
your Direction to Consult both the Company's Interest and the ease and | 
happiness of the Inhabitants." (24% Juné, 1761.) In consonance with this 
policy it was eventually decided to take over the revenues as they stood, but 
" to lighten the burden of collection by reducing the immense number of 
collectors, who are all evidently supported by their oppressions." Steps were 
also taken to verify the sanads of all landholders and to check the ека 
of revenue through charity lands. 

The confusion of administrative and commercial lineis: which \ 
characterises the work of the Company in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century is well illustrated in these early records from Chittagong. Although 
the District had been assigned to the Company “ for all charges °” (9), it is 
nevertheless somewhat surprising to find that the first demand made on the 
revenues was for remittance of advances to factories in Eastern Bengal to А 





ies 5 (9 The words “for all charges" should probably be interpreted in the context to mean 
‘charges incurred in rendering assistance, especially military assistance to tbe Nawab of 
" Bengal. That at least is the effect of Mir Kasim’s Sanad and of’ subsequent treaties = 
` the Company and the Subah of Bengal. But this із an arguable digression, : и 
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finance their purchases for the year’s trade. “ As we imagine there will be . 
some of the Revenues due when you arrive, We desire you will use your 
utmost Diligence in Collecting them, and, if possible, make an advance of 
One Lack to Dacca and Rs. 50,000 to Luckypore to enable them to commence 
their Investments for the ensuing year.’ (Letter from the Board in Calcutta 
dated 30th Dec. 1760.) Half these sums were remitted at once by 
. Verelst . This demand was made on Chittagong not for reasons of convenience 
in the transit of specie but simply because the Calcutta Treasury was too 
short to meet demands from Eastern Bengal, as is clear from a subsequent 
letter. '' The Gentlemen at Dacca and Luckypore having applyed to us for 
advances of Treasure which we are unable to assist them with, we therefore 
. rely on your forwarding them what further part of the revenues you have been 
able to collect in, as soon as possible." (5th June, 1761.) The Chittagong 
administration would of course receive credit in the Company's accounts for. 
these remittances from their revenues-—they were actually credited with 
Rs. 44,875/3 in Arcot rupees after examination of the specie for the first 
remittance to Dacca; and these credits could if necessary be passed through 
‚Бе books in Calcutta against the expenses of the Army. The allocation of 
the revenues of a District, which had; after all, been assigned primarily 
towards military expenditure, to financing trade purchases in the first instance, 
is however a significant illustration of the absence at the time of any den 
tion between the political and commercial status of the Company. 

_. If the Divisional and District headquarters at Dacca, and the purchasing 
business of the large commercial agencies at Narayanganj could be rolled up 
into one charge, to be superintended by the same trio of officials, we should 
: have something analogous to the joint responsibilities of administration and 
‘trade’ imposed on the Chief and Council in Chittagong.. There is no reason 
to suppose that any one of the three officials looked after trade interests as 
distinct. from those of Government. „Оп the contrary Verelst as Chief, 

Rumbold as Collector of Revenues, and Marriott who was sent to Tippera, 
were each busy enough with the administration, at the..same time that one or 
all three must have been looking after trade. 
While Verelst was engaged with the. affairs of Tippera and his revenue 
enquiries the Government in Calcutta had already called for a report on the 
' possibilities of commercial expansion. '' We imagine by this time you have 
been able.to form a Judgement’ what sort of Goods may be provided at your 
place in addition to the Company's Investments. We desire therefore you 
will іпѓогит мѕ as soon as possible likewise what Duties you think might be 
- Jevied and brought to the Company's Credit, or any other commercial 
' advantages you may be able to procure for our Hon'ble Masters " (2nd March 
1761). Plans were already being prepared for the building of a '' Factory 
and warehouses," and a regular business must have been crganised by N 
‘September 1761 when the Board in Calcutta- call for monthly accounts of 
the state -of the Factory. Three months later Verelst's position as head of ‘a 
Government,’ or at least of a provincial administration, sinks into insignificance 


. 
* 


. 
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compared with his commercial responsibilities, when he receives permission 
to visit Calcutta *' provided the business of the Factory will admit." With- 
cut placing too much emphasis on a routine letter we may recognise the 
view-point of the Calcutta authorities in these unexpected terms of casual 
leave to their able administrator. 

The instructions from Calcutta contemplate miscellaneous supplies* for 
the Company's use, as well as investments for trade. The Board had in 
fact written so early as in the middle of December for supplies of timber ‘ for 
the use of the new fortifications.” Specimens of the Chittagong timbers 
reached Calcutta in March but only " Tellxall " and " Coray " were found 
to be of much use. The possibilities of Chittagong as a ship-building centre 
were also recognised, for in June 1761 the Board instruct the Chief and 
Council to '' get two schooners built on the Company's account according to 
the dimensions our master attendant will furnish you." : 

The purchasing trade seems to have been chiefly in textiles, апа Verelst, 
who had some trouble at first in inducing the local weavers to weave in 
" the Company's sortments " was able.in a few months to send to Calcutta 
a consignment which was very favourably reported оп. “ We with pleasure 
observe by the good qualities of the cloth you have sent us the care you 
: have taken in the improvement of our manufactures," runs a letter from 

к Calcutta dated the 28th September 1761 which is one of the earliest to be 
aby Wine Hastings as junior member of Council. The expert report 
enclose so full of technical detail as to be unintelligible to the lay reader, 
but it is the constitutional moment in tHe history of the Company, Фе. 
complete fusion of administration and commerce rather than the minutiae of 
the Chittagong trade, which attracts the historian. 

There is one item however in Verelst’s stock in trade which is tinged 
with an unexpected gleam of romance. Among the state property found in 
Islamabad at the time of his arrival was a recently captured herd of 40 
‘elephants. These were naturally regarded as an acquisition of the Com- 
n pany, though of a somewhat embarrassing character as there was no local 

market for them, and they were expensive to keep. After correspondence 
with Calcutta they were despatched, '' as per invoice,” to Dacca, for sale at 
that factory or consignment to '' the gentlemen at Cossimbuzar." The gentle- 
men at Dacca, not to be outdone in commercial laconicism expreased their 
inability to dispose of ‘‘ these bulky articles ° and sent them on. Shortly 
afterwards it seems to have dawned on the Calcutta authorities that these 
elephants had probably been caught for despatch as tribute to the Emperor 
at Delhi.. '' As the Nabob informs us of a yearly present to the King^of 40 
or 50 Eliphants, we desire you will acquaint us whether the Eliphants caught 
last year were taken in the province of Islamabad or sent from Tipperah as 
part of the Revenues, and whether the Province of Islamabad is obliged 
‘of itself besides the Province of Tipperah to pay yearly tribute to the King: 
* of Bliphants."’ (14th July, 1761.) А subsequent letter (4th January, 1762) 
oidering elephants caught in Chittagong to be made over to the Rajah of - 


me 
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Tipperah “for despatch to ' Murshidabad makes it almost certain that the 
` animals were part of the tribute sent to '' the King." 

Whether in the case of these elephants of Verelst's the. royal dibus 
came to an ignominious end by sale to the credit of the Chittagong Factory, 
‚ was retained by the Nawab at Murshidabad, ог was actually sent оп to Delhi 
in recognition of the titular sovereignty of " the King ' is not known; but one 
would prefer to believe that the Mogul Empire extended a ghostly hand 
to pluck from the Company's ledgers this last vestige of its brief suzerainty in 
Chittagong. 
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".NUMBER of "interesting details regarding the connection of Clive with - 


the Strachey family are given in the book of autobiography which has 
recently been written under. the title of '' The Adventure of Living ?' (London, 
1922) by Mr. St. Loe . Strachey, the Editor of the ‘‘ Spectator " and younger 
brother of Lord Strachie, the present head of the family. 
. -No one requires to be reminded that, when the Baron of Plassey went 
out to Bengal in 1765 to assume for ће second time the office of President of 
. Fort William and Commander-in-Chief of the Company's forces stationed in 


that Presidency, he took with him as his private secretary the son of a Somerset ' 


squire, of the name of Henry Strachey. But it is less generally known that 
at the time of Strachey’s appointment, the family fortune was seriously em- 
barrassed. Matters had reached such a crisis, that unless the sum of £12,000 
was paid within the next twelve months, the Sutton Court estates would pass 
into. other hands. Clive heard of the difficulty and advanced the money in 
anticipation of the remuneration which was to be received by his secretary in 
return for his services in Bengal. - Thanks to this timely act, of generosity, 
Sutton Court is still in possession of the Stracheys; and the memory of Clive 
is held by them in high. honour. A portrait of him by Nathaniel Dance hangs 


in the hall; and in the background is shown, oddly enough, not a platoon of. 
ащы" Coast ’’ sepoys, but a company of horsemen with drawn swords 
charging x 


invisible enemy (1). 
A portrait of Мепгу Strachey may be seen in Benjamin West's picture of 
* Shah Alam, the Great Mogul, conveying the Grant of the Dewanny to Lord 


(1) Another and full-length portrait of Clive by Nathaniel Dance is in the collection of 
the Earl of Powis, the present head of the family, at Walcot; and a replica, also by Dance, 
was presented in 1834 to the Oriental Club in London by the first Earl who as Lord Clive wes 
Governor of Fort Saint George from 1798-to 1803. .Yet another copy (a three-quarter length) 
which was painted by Thomas Day in 1819, hangs in the drawing room at Government House, 
Madras. |n the background of this picture an engagement is shown, Two field guns, served 
apparently by soldiers in red conts, are in action on the extreme left. On the right is a hilly 
landscape, with a cloud of black smoke rising above it and groups of the enemy retreating in 
disorder. A dead horse lies in the middle distance. (See the account in Col. H. D. Love's 


"^ Descriptive List of Pictures in Government Hoüse and the Banqueting Hall, Madras"; pub-. 


lished in 1903). This picture is believed to have been presented by the first Earl of Powis, and 
for many years was incorrectly labelled with his name. Three other portraits of Clive by or 
after Dance are known, Ones the property of the Earl-of Plymouth : another із in the National 
Portrait Gallery: and the third (which is a copy by W. E. Spanton of the Walcot picture) 
is in the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta. The pose of the figure is the same in each case. 


Nathaniel Dance, the painter, was an original member.of the Royal Academy, but re- | 


signed his place in 1790 upon his marriage with Mrs. Dummer, а wealthy widow with a fortune 
of £18,000 а year. He subsequently assumed the name ‘of Holland, was -created a baronet in 
1800, became a member of Parliament and died in 1811. There are frequent references to 
r him in the Farington Diary: “* Dance when He painted portraits, very diligent—rose at 4 in 
the morning." His nephew Nathaniel Dance, was in the Company's Marine Service, and was 


knighted in 1804 for having, when Commodore of the homeward bound China fleet, beaten 


off an attack by Admiral Linois with four French men of war, off Pulo Aor. 
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THE GREAT MOGUL Presenting the GRANT of the DEWANNEE» LORD CLIVE. 
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7 The Emperor Shah Alum. commonly called the Great Mogul 2 Lord thre, 3 Gen'Carnac 4 Captain Archibald Swinton 5. A ayor — 
Pearson. & Sir Henry Strachey. 7 not ascertained. 6 ALT Beaumont. 9.10. not ascertained. H. an Off scer of the court calleda Chubden 


+ 


i 


12. MI Hotsall. 18.1445. notascertainod. 6,17. two Sepors. 18.an Indian civil icer. 19 ап Indian Nobleman. 80.912%.93, 24,25, 26, 27, 26, 


09 30, Ciril and Miltary attendants of the Court 3181,53, 31, Servants bearing whisks a Peacocks feathers to chass amr the Fas. 


.. 


at the India Office.] 


[ Key Plan of the Picture by Benjamin West, P.R.A., 
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Clive; ieu 1765, е ‘The ceil picture is in oe possession of FA Earl - 


- of Plymouth’ (whose family : ‘name is Windsor-Clive) but a copy which . was 


painted by-West himself was presented to the East India Company by Edward, 
second Lord- Clive and first Earl of Powia in 1820 (2). It was placed in the 
- Finance and Home Committee Room at- the India House. and now hangs in 


- the Finance Committee’ Room at the India Office.- The Emperor i is shown ^: 


robed in gold coloured. satin with turban to match, and seated on a musnud . 


` under а large - -canopy. He-is handing the grant to Clive, who stands оп his 


' right, with: General. -John Carnac behind bim. Both officers are in full uniform, 


`- and Clive 5 ‘wears the red ribbon of the” Order. of the Bath. Near them stands 


7 5 Thomas Kelsall (3. The British flag and the Cay 8 colours are displayed, =- 


і 


А 


24 other three _were ‘Claud |, Russell, William Aldersey 


stone Бу: Ј.- Baker and printed by: J. Redman, Captain Archibald Swinton 
stands behind General -Carnac whose: aide-de-camp he was. . Next to him 


: - are firstly- “Major Pearson and then Henry Strachey (miscalled Sir Henry in | 
~ the index). ` Anselm Beaumont, а stout squat figure, i is separated from Strachey’ - 


^a group "of British officers. "According to the key ‘plate which. was- drawn. on" | 


* 


“by a European whose name is '' not ascertained.. Beyond them and standing . 


: behind " ёп officer of the Court called chubdar "" is Strachey's brother-in-law, 


`(2) The. following extract eee 25th, 1820); heh a ара fom 





Mr. Foster's catalogue of picturea at the India Office, records the presentation ofthis picture’ - 


to the Company :— 

™ The ‘Chairman then ЕТЕ the "Court hat tho- Earl of Powis- "had been further 

pleased to authorize him to'intimate a wish on the part ‘of his Lordship to present.to 

. the Court a Copy by Mr. West- „of his original Painting representing his father, the 
^ late Lord Clive, receiving. the grant of the Dewanny from the Moghul : i 

Resolved-that the, Chairman be requested to convey to Lord Powis the Court's 

и for his obliging обет, and to assure his Lordship that the Court 


will have great satisfaction in accepting a Picture which represents one of the most. | 


. important events in the administration of his. distinguished Ancestor, and in the 
_ history of the East, India Company," -* 
(3)- Archibald Swinton had originally. been а surgeon's mate c oń an Indiaman and first 
- came out to India about 1752.. ‘He entered the- Company's’ service “in Bengal as a surgeon 
but at the instigation of ‘Clive and Carnac, who found him useful on: account ‘of his knowledge 


in 1763. „Before his return to Europe in 1766. he founded, with Mr. Burn, -the well-known 
engineering aid’ shipbuilding firm of Burn and Company, whose "office in Hastings Street; 
Calcutta was formerly the house of Mrs. Warren Hastings, .. 

Anselm Beaumont received а nomination as factor in the Company's Service for his 


. of Persian, took a commission as ensign in 1759. He became lieutenant in 1761: and captain -` 


bravery during the siege of Calcutta- by -Seraj-ud-daula. -Ho was Resident at Midnapore from ` 


_ February to December 1764. About the year 1769 Ке retired and returned to EnglaAd: where, - 


it would appear from references in the Barwell letters, he acted as agent for Richard Barwell. 
- Thomas Kelsall was one of the four civil servants on the establishment at Fort St. George, 
- who were brought to Bengal by ‘Clive to fill vacancieg on thé-Council at Fort William. The 







of Council was involved in: “the ex- 
Pigot on August 24, 1776.- Кема! 
: ce of Richard Barwell who 
alleged Abate post had been promised to him.” : Another Mother, Fon Kelsall, was „Resident 


at Balasore in. 1748 апі bd of Calcutta ip 1755 and: 1756, 


" + 
E E i 


d Charles Floyer: of whom the ‘last . 
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in the background. On the other side are the ministers and officers of the 
Imperial household; and behind them are the banners of the Mogul and a, 
couple of elephants. In front, but rather to the left of the picture, an Indian 
is making а low obeisance. | . Ы 

There is another сору of this picture in the Victoria Memorial Hall collec- 
tion at Calcutta. It is possible that it is a study in oils for the India Office 
painting: for although the general composition is similar, the grouping of 
the figures is altogether different. Strachey and Beaumont are absent: and 
their place is taken by a mustachioed European officer. 

Little or no information appears to be available as to the ceremony 
observed upon so important an occasion; and no details can be traced beyond 
the statement of Malcolm in his ‘* Memoirs of Lord Clive " that Shah’ Alam, 
having with him none of the accompaniments of high condition or state, used 
аз his throne an ordinary English dining table covered over with a cloth. This 
tradition has not been followed by the artist. 

The grant of the Dewani of Bengal Behar and Orissa was the outcome of 
the Treaty of Allahabad which was concluded on August 16, 1765, between 
Clive and Carnac on the one hand, representing the Nawab Nazim of Bengal 
and the East India Company, and Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab Wazir of Oudh, on, 
` the other hand. This interesting document was reproduced in ** The Journal 
of Indian Art ” for July 1890: and one of the original copies hangs in a frame 
in the reading room of the Library at the India Office. It is written in English 
and Persian and bears the signatures of the three principal contracting parties. 
Edmund Maskelyne (the brother-in-law of Clive) Archibald Swinton, and 
George Vansittart, (who was Persian translator) and an equal number of - 
Indians sign as witnesses. These transactions formed the culminating point 
of Clive’s second governorship of Bengal (1765—67), and " may be viewed as 
having crowned his efforts as a hero and a statesman, in fixing firm the 
foundation of the British Empire in India '"" (Malcolm: Vol. IL, р. 338). 4 
^ Нету Strachey (1737—1810) returned from Bengal with his patron т 
February, 1767, and an interesting glimpse of him may be found in a letter 
written from London on March 29, 1774, by a certain Mr. John Knott to 
" Mr. Nubkissen ”” and reproduced in Mr. М. М. Ghose’s * Memoirs of 
Maharaja Nubkissen " (pp. 26—29). 
| His Lordship (Lord Clive) enjoying but an indifferent state of health every 

cold season here (which is rather too severe for his constitution as well 

f as for most gentlemen that come from India), he went to Italy 
for the benefit of his health about five or six months ago which 

- is а warmer and healthier climate than England. Mr. Strachey 

tells. me that his Lordgfip's health is now so much benefitted 

И by his journey that hg! will very soon return to England again. 
* Mr. Kelsall and Beaumont, late of Bengal, accompanied 
his Lordship to Науф... . Mr. Strachey was married soon after 

his return to England to Mr. Kelsall's sister and has опе“ twa. 
children by her: he is in good health and lives very happily: he # 
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a member of Parliament and will be chosen one of the East India 
Directors, І believe, next year '' (4). 

Strachey did not secure a seat on the board of the Company, but sat 
continuously in the House of Commons from 1770 ‘until his death in 1810. 
Various offices came to him such as Joint-Secretary to the Treasury, Under 
Secretary of State, and Master of the Household: and on June 15, 1801, he 
was created а baronet. He married in 1770 Jane daughter of John Kelsall 
of Greenwich and widow of Capt. Latham, R.N., and had three sons (Henry, 
Edward, and Richard), all of whom came to Bengali in the Civil Service of the 
company " 


s THE INDIAN RECORD OF THE STRACHEYS. 
$ i Е Uv 
. Henry Strachey, the second baronet (1772-1858) was nominated to a 
writership on the Bengal Establishment on April 1l, 1792, and arrived 
in India on August 25 of that year. He was appointed Register of the 
"Dewanny Adawlut at Jessore оп Мау 1, 1793, апд‘ was transferred to the 
Presidency on December 17, 1798, as translator to the Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut. On February 11, 1800, he became Magistrate. of Midna- 
pore, and from February 21, 1803, until March 31, 1805, when he resigned the 
service in India, was third Judge of the Court of Appeal and Circuit in the 
Ceded Provinces (now known as the Gorakhpore and Rohilkhand Divisions). 
He died unmarried in 1858. His grand nephew, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
relates that when he returned to England his mother offered him £4,000 to * 
buy a seat in Parliament and that he refused the money, as he did not lke the 
` idea of voting in the opposite lobby to his father. 

While Strachey was Magistrate of Midnapore, he submitted a "o on 
July 31, 1800, to Mr. H. St. George Tucker, Secretary to the Government at 
Fort Wiliam in the Judicial and Revenue Departments (afterwards Director 
of the Company from 1826 to 1851 and Chairman of the Court in 1834:) т 
which some” interesting details are given regarding the conditions prevailing 
in what was then a frontier district : 

"Towards the south-west quarter of this zillah, but at a considerable 
distance from the frontier, lies the pergunnah of Pataspur, belonging 
to the Mahrattas, entirely surrounded by the Company's territory. 
There are likewise situated between Pataspur and the common 
boundary, several detached villages, amounting in the whole to about 
the same quantity of land as is contained in Pataspur, belonging also 


'(4) Mention is also made in the letter of the approaching departure for Bengal of '^Ro 
Chambers, Esq., a gentleman of respectable aracter and distinguished abilities " who * 
is recommended to Nubkissen as " having А desire to learn both the Persian and 
Bengally languages on his arrival in Bengal.” illam Chambers, the Judge’s brether, 

s who was a specialist in Oriental languages afi" was appointed Prothonotary and In- 
terpr to the Supreme Court, came out withJhim. Не had previously been in 

= жї. (writer 1765 : Senior Merchant, 1776). 
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to the Mabrattas. These detached villages are in like manner 
surrounded by, and intermixed with, the Company’s lands. The 
i most common and natural limit between this zillah and the Mahratta 
territory to the west is the Subamrekha river; but while some of the 
Mahrátta lands lie ‘to the east of the river, some of the Company's 
lands lie to the west of it. This state of things is productive of many 
‘disputes and inconveniences. The Mahratta pergunnahs contain a 
‘very considerable number of dacoits—some of them well known as 
such, others are more secret. Most of the proprietors of land and 
of those who, possess wealth or. influence in these pergunnahs are 
either dacoits themselves or connected with dacoits. Some of the 
persons employed by the Mahratta, Government in the pretended 
administration of justice or in the collection of revenue are connected 
with dacoits and salt smugglers, receive as the reward of their assis- 
n tance or connivance considerable contributions, and in some in- 
stances a share of the actual plunder. Dacoits, Chuars, and plun- 
derers of every description, retire to this territory and occasionally 
return to commit depredations. Their inducements to reside there 
- are the facility of pursuing their occupations of pillage and at the 
same time evading justice. Hence this part of the Mahratta territory 
is much better cultivated than the Company's lands which surround 
‘it. The ]awless and turbulent Mahratta subjects are well protected 
in their persons and property, while | am conscious of my inability 
to afford the same protection to` the peaceful and industrious 
inhabitants of this zillah. Criminals of every description, whose 
aim it is to evade justice, convicts escaped from jail, deserters, persons 
who have resisted judicial process and who are outlawed, to which 
may be added insolvent debtors and persona charged with crimes 
‚ who fear to stand their trial, find an asylum in the heart of the Com- 
pany’s territories. A few weeks ago only a police daroga was 
charged with corruption, upon which both he and his sureties retired 

to Pataspur " (5). | 
The Magistrate wrote further that complaints of carrying off cattle from 
the neighbouring villages were very frequent, and the injured applied to him 
in vain for redress. A large quantity of salt was manufactured in the lands 
occupied by ‘the Mahrattas, and the whole of it was sold in the Company's 
territory either to the Salt Agent or smuggled, to the great loss of the revenues 
of Government. If the Mahrattas could be prevailed upon to cede their lands, 
by which an uninterrupted line of demarkation would be produced, the police 













(5) The letter is quoted in J. C. P 
Secretariat Preas 1876). The 
* great campaign against the 
pore and the adjoining a 
was in his turn subordinate 
acted as “’ Agent for Mahratta Salt," 
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"в " Notes on the History of Midnapore " (Bengal 
quest of Orissa in 1803 formed part of Wellesley's 
Наз in Central India, Their possessions in Midna- 
were under the rule of a Foujdar at Balasore, who 
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in the south-west of the district would receive more improvement than it was _ 
possible to attain by any internal regulation of Government or by any 
exertions of the Magistrate. 

Edward Strachey (1774-1832), the second son, and father of the third 
baronet, was nominated to a writership on the Bengal Establishment on April 
15, 1793, and arrived in India on September 5, of that year. On November 
|, he was appointed an assistant in the Governor-General's Office, and Com- 
- missioner of the Court of Requests on December 5. On February 28, 1794, 
he became third assistant to the Resident at Benares and Register of the City 
Adawlut at Benares on July 12, 1795. He went to Lucknow on April 17, 
1797, as second Assistant to the Resident at the Nawab Vizier's Court; and 
from January 26, 1801 to July 28, 1804, was Secretary to the Resident at Poona. 
Thereafter he served as Judge at Midnapore, Agra, Jessore and Dacca. From 
` January 29, 1808, until he left for Europe in February 1811, he was Judge of 
the provincial Court of appeal, first at. Moorshedabad, and then at Dacca (6). 
His wife was the daughter of Major General William Kirkpatrick, of the Bengal 
army, Resident at Hyderabad (1795) and private secretary to Lord Wellesley 
(1799). On his return to England he was appointed an examiner on the judicial 
side at Ње India House, and died in 1832. Mr. St. Loe Strachey relates how he 
was among the first to learn of the death of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

His eldest son Edward succeeded his uncle Henry as third baronet in 
1858; and three of his younger. sons (William, John, and Richard) came to 
Bengal. 

William Strachey (1819-1904) was nominated to a writership on the Bengal 
Establishment on January 24, 1838, and arrived in India on December 5 of that 
year. He became assistant to the Governor General in Rajputana in 1840 and 
proceeded to Europe in 1843. His gsubieduent official life (1848-70) was passed 
in the Colonial Office. 

John Strachey (1823-1907) was Е to а writership on the Bengal 
Establishment on February |, 1842, and arrived indndia on December 12 of that 
year. He became Lieutenant Governor of the North West Provinces (1874-76) 
and Finance Member of the Governor-General's Council (1876-1880); and both 
he and his brother Richard (1817-1908), who served in the Bengal Engineers and 
was also a member of the Supreme Council, ended their career on the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India. 

' The third son of Clive's Secretary, Richard Strachey, (1781-1847) was 
nominated to a writership on the Bengal Establishment on March 2, 1798, and 
arrived in India on November |, of that year. He was sent to Persia т 
November, 1799, as assistant to the Envoy (Sir John Malcolm) and on October 


и. One of Sir Charles D'Oyly's drawings of Dacca—" Part of the tity from the Douilla 

. lai creek)—is dedicated to Edward Stachey, Esg., ‘“‘ late of Dacca.” The N, 
a twenty-three in “number, were engraved by, John Landseer, and published in four 

large folio volumes (1814, 1817, 1826, and 1827)  Emch plate was -inacribed’ or dedicated 

to a friend: and there are a few vignettes by George Chinnery in the letter-press. ° The 

series may Ee, seeni in, the Victoria Memorial Hall, | 
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1, 1801, became an assistant in the Garem General's office. From 1803 
to 1807 he was on'leave in Europe; and on his return was appointed on 
October 12, 1807 to be Deputy Superintendent of Chandernagore and Deputy ` 
Commissioner of Chinsurah (which were then under English administration). 
He retained these offices until: 1810, but went to Kabul in August, 1808, as 
Secretary to the Envoy (Mountstuart Elphinstone). On February 25, 1811, he 
-became Resident at the Court of Scindiah, and on October 31, 1815, was 
appointed i in the same capacity to the Court of the Nawab Vizier at Lucknow, 
resigning the service on October 31, 1817 (7). 


A memento of Richard Strachey’ s occupancy of the Gwalior Residency i is 
still to be seen, in the shape of the tomb of his favourite dog Glancer, which 
he erected in 1814. It was discovered in the grounds of the old Residency 
by Mr. W. Е. Jardine, C.LE., the present Resident, and removed by him 
and re-erected in the garden of the new Residency. In shape it is a circular 
building supported on eight pillars; and containing a masonry slab. The 
following verses are inscribed on the tomb: 

To the Memory of ‘‘Glancer™ who died on the 25th February 1814. 
1. Departed worth the Muse’s tribute claims, ` 
Nor sinks without its meed, . 
In Glancer's praise her humble effort aims 
To tune the vocal reed. 


г 


`` 


(7) In the supplement to the “* Calcutta Gazette’ of Thursday, December 17, 1807, an 
account is given of a masquerade given on December || at Moore's Assembly Rooms (in 
Dacres Lane, Calcutta, which were demolished about 1826) by * the Honorable Mr. .Elphin- 
stone, Mr. Parry, Мг. Strachey and Mr. Thackeray." We are told that it was “* distinguished 
by circumstances of particular splendor, animation, gaiety, and appropriate humor.” 

Ы The cards of invitation, issued on this occasion, "amounted to the number of three 
hundred; and the period of time occupied in preparing for the festivities of the evening 
necessarily excited, in a very high degree, the public expectation of the entertainment . 
to be furnished by the variety and grotesque assemblage of character which constitute 
the jest of such entertainments. 

The Hon'ble James Ruthven Elphinstone, who was the third son of the eleventh Baron 

‚ Elphinstone and elder brother of Mountstuart Elphinstone, was appointed to Bengal as a writer 
in 1790; and was Judge and Magistrate of Juanpore (Jaunpur) from March 11, 1807 to February 
20, 1808, when he was transferred to the Zillah Court at Behar in the same capacity. He died 
at St. Helena on August |, 1828. His nephew, the thirteenth Baron, was Governor of Madras 

from 1837 to 1824, and of Bombay from 1853 to 1859. 
Richard Parry (writer 1792) was probably a son of Edward Parry, Director of the Com- 
.  pany from 1800 to 1826 (Deputy Chairman of the Court, 1806; Chairman 1807 and again 
in 1808). He was appointed Secretary to Government in the Military Department on March 

12, 1807, and resigned the Service in England on June 23, 1813. 

_ Richard Strachey, as stated in the text, was Deputy Superintendent of Chandernsgore and 

Deputy Commissioner of Chinsurah et the time. 
. The fourth host was Richmond Thackeray (writer 1797) the father of the novelist, who 
^ bad been appointed Secretary to the Board of Revenue on Jenuary 1, 1807. He died at 
. Alipbre on September 13, 1815, when’ holding the office of Collector of the Twenty Four 
Pergunnahs. 
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2. Thy bones, О first of all thy cherished kind, 
Beneath the sod lie cold; 
Though gone yet long thy name shall dwell behind, 
Thy virtues oft be told. 
.3. If beauty's praise the Muse delight to sound, 
None e'er could rival thine, 
No Hound could boast a head or form so round, 
Thy tale was beauty's line. 
4. How graceful hung thy ears; what varied guise 
Adorned thy coat so sleek ! 7 
But who shall paint thy full expressive eyes, 
Those eyes that seemed to speak? 
5. в tried fidelity a theme for song?- 
The lay. is Glancer's due, 
From West to East, a toilsome road along, 
3 His lord he followed true. 
- 6. Midst Baltic waves and Russia's vast domains, ^ 
O'er many a Persien hill, 
Through stormy Gulphs and India’s sultry plains, 
His faithful servant still, 
7. Nor less with subtle penetration bred, 
Most skilful of the pack, . 
He knew with sure sagacity to thread ~ 
. The fox's devious track. 
:8. Though none, save Man, the power of speech command, 
Such winning arts he knew, |. 
His ways persuasive from the unwilling hand 
A mouthful always drew. 
9. And if some failings fell to Glancer's share, 
. Who е’ег was spotless found? * 
His faults (the record's not the Muse's care) 
Lie buried under ground. 


ГА 


The authorship of the lines is uncertain. As Mr. Jardine observes, there 
is a suggestion of humour in the treatment of Glancer's. points, both good and 
bad, which indicates the hand of a friend -rather than that of a devoted 
master. Could the friend have been Sir John Malcolm whom Strachey accom- 
panied to Persia in 1799? Glancer seems to have gone also, '' o'er many a 
Persian hill.” But it may be that Strachey returned to India from'leave in 
1807 by way of Russia and Persia and took Glancer with him (8). 








(8) In a letter received after these lines were in print, Mr. Jardine informs us that the 
poem was written by Gerald Wellesley (writer, 1807) who was appointed second assistant to 
the Resident at the, Court. of Scindia on September 10, 1810, and remained at Gwalior «until 
March 16, 1816. A portrait of Glancer is preserved at'Ashwick Grove, in Somerset, which 
became Richard Strachey’s home upon retirement. ~ 
т 
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THE STRACHEY COPY OF ZOFFANY’S “ COCK MATCH.” 


. In connection with the same Richard Strachey's tenure of office as Resi- 
dent at Lucknow, from 1815 to 1817, an interesting fact may be recorded, 
which appears to have escaped the notice of Mr. St. Loe Strachey. , 

At least three copies of the famous picture of '' Colonel Mordaunt's 
Cock Match *’ are known to have been painted by Zoffany who was at Luck- 
now in 1786 in the time of Nawab Asaf-ud-Daula. One of these remained 
at Lucknow and is mentioned by Mrs. Fanny Parks who says ('** Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim in search of the Picturesque, '' Vol. II, p. 181) that when she 
.visited the Daulat Khana, a palace built by Asaf-ud-Daula, on January 24, 
1831, she saw “а picture painted in oils by Zoffani, an Italian artist (sic) 
of a match of cocks between the Nabob, Uesoof-ood-Dowla and the Resident 
(sic) Colonel Mordaunt. The whole of the figures are portraits, the picture 
excellent but fast falling into decay." In later years, a certain. " Senex," 
‘whose identity has not been ascertained, stated in Notes and Queries (8th 
Series, Vol. X, p. 351) that he was in Lucknow - before the annexation of 
Oudh, (which took place in 1856) and saw the picture in the royal palace 
which was destroyed *' during the Mutiny.” 

Another copy, which is in the possession of the Marquess of Tweeddale, 
was painted for Warren Hastings in England by Zoffany, to replace one - 
which he had executed for him in India but which had been lost at sea on - 
the voyage “home. lt remained at Daylesford until the death of General Sir 
Charles Imhoff, the step son of Hastings, when it was sold at the Daylesford 
House sale in 1853 for 215 guineas, to Colonel Harry Dawkins, а neighbouring 
squire. In 1898 it was re-sold at Christie's for 210 guineas. 

\, Yet a third copy which was undoubtedly painted by Zoffany while at 
the Nàwab's Court, was presented by Nawab Ghazi-ud-din Hyder to 
Richard Strachey, when he resigned the post.of Resident in 1817, and is now 
at Ashwick Grove, near Bath, the home of that branch of the Strachey 
family. It was offered for sale at Sotheby’s by Mr. R. S. Strachey on July 
15, 1920, but a bid of £200 was not accepted, the reserve price being £500. 
Judging from the reproduction in Sotheby’s sale catalogue, the picture would 
seem to be inferior to the one from which Richard Earlom's well-known 
engraving is taken (9). The background is different, and several figures appear 

. which are absent from the Daylesford replica: while the faces of the minor 
characters have either been touched up by an Еа hand ог were not too 
carefully, painted in the first instance. 

Richard Strachey was also presented with a portrait of Ghezi-ud-Din 
Hyder which now hangs in the Oriental Club in London. This is said by 

. С. C авыр (р. 88) to be the work of Zoffany: but the ascription 





9) The Victoria Memorial Hall possesses a copy of the engraving and also of the key 
to the figures represented. Both агё the gift of the late Mr. К, 5. Strachey, who was the 
grandson of Richard Strachey and was formerly agent of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 
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- is difficult to endorse, for Ghazi-ud-din Hyder succeeded his father Saadat 
Ali Khan (who was the half brother of Asaf-ud-Daula) in 1814 and Zoffany 
returned to England in 1789 and died in 1810. 


- THE DEATH OF CLIVE. | 


Mr. St. Loe Strachey records some hitherto unknown details on the 
subject of the death of Clive, who put an end to his life on November 27, 1774, 
in the house in Berkeley Square which is still occupied by his descendant, the 
Earl of Powis. 


. Shortly before his death Clive addressed the following letter to Henry 
Strachey : \ i 


** How miserable is my condition. | have a disease which makes life 
insupportable but which my doctors tell me won't shorten it one hour.” 


А According to Sir Edward Strachey the third baronet (1812-1901), who was 

the father of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the disease from which Clive suffered was 
a very painful form of dyspepsia accompanied by vertigo. When these 
attacks came on, he became utterly depressed: and he lived in constant dread 
of their recurrence. It is thought that it was upon a sudden sense that an 
attack was impending that he cut his throat. Не could not face “gain what 
might have been an agony of three or four months’ duration: 


Some eight years before the death of Sir Edward Strachey, which took 
place in 1901, his son’ persuaded him to put on paper, partly from family 
papers, and partly from his own memory of what he had heard from his uncle 
and others, as exact an account as he could of the actual facts of Clive's 
death. This was published in the ‘* Spectator " of November 4, 1893, and 
reprinted in the issue of November 3, 1918. By the courtesy of Mr. St. Loe 
‘Strachey, we are permitted to reproduce it. 

è è * * * $ * 


" All the accounts of the death of a great man are interesting to us. 
They are most so when we can say that there was 


Nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble." 


But even when we are unable to deny that there has been something 
neither noble nor creditable in such a death, the incidents are still interesting, 
were it only that we might find something of pity and extenuation for the fail 
in a great man of the courage which should have upheld him to the last. Such 
was the interest aroused in London by the report of Lord Clive's sudden death, 
of which Horace Walpole tells the Countess of Ossory and Sir Horace Mann, 
on November 23rd and 24th, 1774: and in a postscript to the latter, written on 
the 29th of that month, he says: * Lord Clive has died every death in the 
perish register; at present it is most fashionable to believe he cut his throat,’ 
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“ The family of Lord Clive were not unnaturally desirous that it should 
be believed that he had died from an overdose of laudanum, taken under 
“medical advice, rather than by the act of his own hand; and we suppose that 
it was out of respect for this still existing feeling of the family that Sir John 
Malcolm passed the matter over in silence in his Life of Lord Clive, written 
from the family papers. The true story was, however, told in great detail in 
the Life of Clive by Caraccioli, and again, less precisely, by Lord Stanhope and 
Mr. Gleig, and now by Colonel Malleson; which last writer should not have 
been unacquainted with the account given by Sir Edward Strachey in the 
Spectator of August 4, 1882, and in Notes and Queries for March 23, 1889, Sir 
Edward Strachey’s account is, in fact, the first in authority of the three which 
have come down to us, it being more direct and not anonymous. But the 
original memorandum was at that time mislaid, and its contents were given 
from recollection; and as it has lately been recovered, and as it was not then 
quite accurately reported, we here give it again. It is the story as told by 
Lady Strachey, cousin of Lady Clive and wife of Clive’s Indian Secretary and 
devoted friend, Henry Strachey, given by her to her son, the second Sir Henry 
~ >` Strachey, and written down from his words, and corrected by his own hand, 
by and for his nephew, Sir Edward Strachey. It is as follows :— | 

‘ On the publication of Mr. Gleig’s Life of Lord Clive, I drew the attention 
of my uncle, Sir Henry Strachey, to the account of Lord Clive's death, 

- and also to a note which | had made of his. own account, which he 
had told me was first given to him by his mother, who was one of 
the eye-witnesses immediately before and after the event. In my 
note of that account he made some corrections in his own hand; and 
I here give it, so corrected and verified. 

" Lord Clive had long been ill—in a very nervous state—and had been 
cautioned by his physician against taking laudanum, but he would 
and did take й. Mr. and Mrs. Strachey and.Miss Ducarrel (10) were at 
Lord Clive’s house in Berkeley Square. Lord Clive went out of the 
room, and not returning, Mr. Strachey said to Lady Clive, ' you had 


ine ia i ——— (— —— 
(10) The sister, no doubt, of George Gustavus Ducarel, writer on the Bengal Establishment, 
whose name appears seventy-eighth in order among the signatures to a petition addressed in 
January 1766 by ninety members of the Company's service to the Court of Directors, and pro- 
testing in the strongest terms against the importation by Clive of the ‘‘ four gentlemen from 
Madrass.” Ducarel, however, wrote from Mirzapore to beg that his name might be erased. 
“ The consequence of remaining single among a multitude overcame my judgment," he says, 
" but а few hours’ reflection convinced me of the folly I had been guilty of." He became 
Supravisor of Purneah in 1770, and in August 1775 was appointed by the votes of Clavering, 
Monson and Francis to succeed Alexander Elliot as Superintendent of the Khalsa Records 
frogs. of the Board of Revenue, 1775; С. С. Р. pp. 3370-3375). The candidate favoured by 
Hastings and Barwell was George Bogle, of Tibet fame, to whom objection was taken by the 
majority as being too young. (I am indebted for this information to Mr. В. B. Ramsbotham, 
M.B.E., Principal of the Hooghly College, Chinsurah, who has examined the original record.) 
Ducarel, with George Livius and John^Bristow, was constantly intriguing against Hastings who 
contemptuously describes the trio as '' the lees of Francis," Both he and Sir George Shee were 
Implicated in the Francis Escapade at Grand's house (вее Grand's Narrative р. 85) and Prvo 
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better go and see where my Lord is.’ She went to look for him, and 
at last, opening a door, found Lord Clive with his throat cut. She 
fainted, and servants came. Patty Ducarrel got some of the blood 
. on her hands, and licked it off. After the evert, Mrs. Strachey :е- 
membered having seen Lord Clive, when at her house some days 
before, take up.a penkinife from the inkstand, feel its edge, and 
then lay it down again.” | 
' We have a story (probably derived from my mother) that my father 
(Edward Strachey the elder) had а red mark on his forehead —which | 
do not recollect—and that his mother explained it by saying: *' just 
before he was born, I saw a man covered with blood." I only remember 
my uncle saying to me: '' She was not fit to do much, as it was just 
before your father's birth"; or words to that effect. EDWARD 
STRACHEY.’ 


“ The second account is evidently from the Miss Ducarrel mentioned by 
Lady Strachey, whose family were on intimate terms with that of Clive. [t 
ig given by Colonel Malleson, on the authority of Lord Stanhope, who says 
that it was told by the Earl of Shelbourne, afterwards the first Marquess ` 
of Lansdowne, to the person from whom he’ (Lord Stanhope) received 
it. This is substantially the same account as that given by Mr. Gleig, 
who no doubt derived it from Miss Ducarrel's representatives, oe from Lord 
Stanhope. When Mr. Gleig was asked, a year or two before his death, where 
he got it from, he replied that he did not remember, but supposed it was from 
the papers of Lord Powis. But this must have been a mistake, as he says in 
his preface that Lord Powis did not give him access to the family papers. 

The third account is that in the last volume of The Life of Clive, by 
Caraccioli, which beara no date, but which was, we believe, published a few 
years after Clive’s death. This account, which is much more in detail than 
of Lady Strachey, bears very strong evidence of having been obtained by 
Caraccioli from Lord Clive’s valet. 

e * * 


* * Ф * 


. THE TREATY WITH OMICHUND. 


We may also quote from the same source a passage dealing with the 
controversy as to the treaty with Omichund :— j 

" Let us add a word on the deception practised upon Omichund, which 
Clive boldly justified in all its details, but мћісһ--ав we may see from what 
Colonel Malleson says of it—still lingers as the only serious charge ара! 


eaaa 
evidence at the trial. The registers of St. John’s Church, Calcutta contain entrles of the bap- 

tism of the following natural children of Ducarel : Mary (Feb. 27, 1777) Philip John (june И, 

1778) William (April 22, 1780). Dr. Busteed quotes an amusing reference to him in a Tetter 

written by Francis in 1784 from Paris: “ Ducarel has found his uncle and aunt, or rather, 

ghoywhave found him. He was forced to get on а chair to put his arms round his uncle's 

` neck: and he has worn my blue box to rags to keep his feet from dangling in the chaise, 

5 : 
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Clive in popular estimation. We have all first learned the story from James 
Mill's History in India, and have felt all the sympathy and the indignation 

which he intended to awaken by the tale of the respectable Hindoo banker, 

struck down in a moment by a blow which reduced him at once to ruin and . 
to idiocy, because he had demanded a reasonable compensation for the losses 
he had suffered in the taking of Calcutta, a blow from which we are left to 
believe that he never recovered his reason. Both Sir James Stephen and Sir 
John Strachey have shown us how James Mill habitually used his great skill in 
‘vigorous and lucid narrative in order to disguise and distort facts, if he can so 
strike at the reputation of some eminent man; but the story of Omichurid takes - 
quite another aspect when we learn from H. H. Wilson, in a note to his edition 
of Mill's History, that Omichund’s property chiefly consisted of houses in 
Calcutta which had not been destroyed; that he received compensation for 
his actual losses; and that only two months after his supposed fall into hopeless 
idiocy, Clive wrote to the Committee to recommend him for employment. To 
which Colonel Malleson adds, that ' he returned to business in Calcutta and 
‘prospered till his death! Не, indeed, implies a doubt whether there was even 
a temporary alienation of Omichund's reason; and it has even been suggested 
that the whole story may have been only an ordinary Oriental way of saying 
that he was greatly confounded when he learned the deception which had been 
practised on him. But we must say that Orme seems to imply that Omichund's 
mind was Permanently weakened by the shock. Be this as it may, it is time 
that, in Carlyle’s‘phrase, we left off shrieking, and began to consider. In war, 
fraud is no more dishonourable than killing is murder. The Duke of Wellington 
might have thought the sham treaty a needless finesse: but he would have 
hanged the Hindoo banker without scruple on the morrow of Plassey. Не 
certainly would not have.paid him the quarter-of-a-million sterling which was 
his price, as Colonel Malleson thinks Clive should have done.” 


H. E. A. COTTON. 





| А Paper read at the Sixth Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission held at 
Madras on January 10, 1924, 


William Barwell, Governor ii Gort "pum, 
TN _ 748-49. 
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A RECENT 'article in Bengal Past and Present (Vol. XXVI, p. 184) has 
drawn attention afresh to the long connexion with India of the Barwell 
family. Since, however, it has littl to say about tht earliest member, 
William, the father of the well-known Richard, it may not be out of place to . 
give some particulars about that individual, especially as the period of his 
service in Bengal is still obscure. Dr. C. R. Wilson's Early Annals.of the 
English in Bengal énds in 1722—the year in which William Barwell arrived— 
and Calcutta does not come again into the limeligbt until its sack by Suraj- . 
ud-daula, six years after Barwell's return to England. Information about the 
course of events in the interim has therefore mainly to be sought in the manu- 
script records at the India Office; and these (uides otherwise stated) are the 
authority for the particulars now given. ^ 
The article already mentioned says T RT about the antecedents of 
Wiliam . Barwell; but the writer of the notice of Richarg-Bátwell in the 
Dictionary of National Biography states that the family came apparently from 
Kegworth in Leicestershire, and had been connected with the East India trade 
for.several generations. The authority for these assertions seems to be 
Nichols’ History of Leicestershire, where (Vol. III, p. 853) a pedigree is given 
of the family of Barwell of Kegworth. This, however, does not exhibit any 
_ connecting link with the branch from which sprang the Bengal Barwells; 
while the inference that the Leicestershire branch had long been connected 
with the East seems to rest merely on the statements in the pedigree that a 
certain Edward Barwell was at Bantam in 1682 and that his brother Charles 
was supposed also to have lived in the East Indies. We can, nevertheless, 
carry the history of the Bengal Barwells back a generation further than bas 
hitherto been known, and assert with confidence that the particular member 
of the family with whom we are here concerned was the son of William 
Barwell, of Enfield. This appears from the latter's will, dated October 15, 
1741 and proved June. 27, 1743, which mentions our William Barwell and 
his children Mary and Edward. It refers also to the testator's wife Amy, his 
sister, Mrs. Ann Smith, and his son Richard. According to Robinson's 
History of Enfield (Vol. 11, p. 77), there used to be, in the parish churchyard, 
the tomb of ' William Barwell, 1743, merchant ' ; but this is no longer to be 
found, though the interment is duly recorded in the parish register. ; 
From the inscription on his coffin we learnt that the subject of our sketch 
(William Barwell the younger) was sixty-four at the time of his death in Novem- 
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ber, 1769. We may therefore put him down as having been born in 1705, and 
as having reached the age of sixteen or thereabouts when, on January 18, 
1721, he was elected, with twenty-five others, a ' writer’ in the service of 
the East India Company. His securities were William and Richard Barwell, 
both described as citizens of London and ironmongers (meaning, probably, 


‘ members of the Ironmongers Company). The former was doubtless his father; 


while the latter may have been either his brother (who in that case must have 
been older than he was) or else an uncle. Two days later he was allotted to 
Bengal; and in March, 1722 he duly arrived at Calcutta and entered upon his 
duties, 

For nearly four years Barwell remained at Fort William, employed ‘ nde: 
the Governor ' (John Deane). Then in January, 1726 he was posted to Kasim- 
bazar, where he served for about two years. A list of January, 1729 shows 
him as once again at Calcutta and ' under the Governor,’ at a salary of £15; 
but during the year he was appointed Secretary, at double that figure. This. 
post he held for about nine years, his salary rising to £40 and his rank to that 
of Senior Merchant. At the end of July, 1738 a letter arrived from the Com-. 
pany, dismissing three of the Members of Council, and appointing in their 
stead John Forster, William Davis, and William Barwell.” This order was 
duly carried out, and Barwell found himself Eighth Member, with the position 
of Zamindar. Six months later John Stackhouse resigned the post of Presi- 
dent and Governor to Thomas Braddyll; and in the general move up that 
followed Ва? became Seventh in Gouncil and (from May, 1739) Buxey 
(Bakhshi) In March, 1742 he was promoted to Import Warehouse Keeper, 
being now Sixth in Council; and a year later he changed this appointment 
for that of Export Warehouse Keeper. In September, 1743 the post of Chief 
at Patna fell vacant. William Davis, who was next in seniority, declined the 


"office, on the ground that he intended to return to England shortly; whereupon 


Barwell. was appointed, and took up the position early i in the new year. His 
salary was still only £40 per annum. 

It would have been better for his own sake if Barwell too had made 
excuses and remained at Calcutta. His predecessor, Humphries Cole, had 
left the accounts in confusion at the time of his recall. Since Cole himself 
was involved, the task of dealing with the matter was reserved for the Council 
at Calcutta, who, however, were in no hurry to tackle so complicated a 
problem. At last, after referring home, it was settled in May, 1746 that John 
Jackson (Member of Council) and George Heath should proceed to Patna 

s ' Supravisors ' and endeavour to straighten out the tangle, in| cooperation 
with Barwell. Robert Eyre, a Member of Council who had been at Patna 
in Cole's time, was directed to accompany the Supravisors and assist in the 
inquiry. It had been intended that Cole should go as well; but he had 
already started for Fort St. David, in defiance of an order from the Council 
requiring him to remain at Calcutta; and when he returned in the following 
October, he informed the Bostd that he did not choose to follow the com- 
missioners to Patna. 
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Jackson and his colleagues were just about to start from Calcutta, when, 
on August 11 a petition was laid before the Council from Rai Singh, the late 
vakil at Patna, making charges against Barwell. On the matter being 
debated, Eyre informed his colleagues that he had heard from the Dutch 
and,French Chiefs at Patna that, according to current report, Mir Afzal, Rai 
Singh's successor, had paid Barwell 20,000 or 25,000 rupees for the appoint- 
ment. At the next meeting Eyre produced his Patna banyan in support of 
this charge. In view of the seriousness of the accusations, John Forster, who 
had succeeded Braddyll in the preceding February, proposed that they should 
be investigated on the spot by the Supravisors, increased by the addition of 
another Member of Council : that during the investigation Barwell should hand 
over the Chiefship to Jackson: and that Mir Afzal should be removed from 
the post of vakil, as the fact that he was acting in the same capacity for the 
French, Dutch, and others was held to render him unsuitable in any case. 
After some debate the Council accepted these proposals, and nominated 
William Kempe as the additional Supravisor. А little later Rai Singh was 
promised reinstatement as vakil, should he succeed in proving the charges he 
had madé. 

The Supravisors set out early in September, 1746. On the 21st came а 
letter from Patna, written on receipt of a notification of the charges made 
against Barwell. The latter admitted that he had accepted a present of 
2,000 rupees from the merchants employed by the Company, but said that he 
had thought himself entitled to take it, because he knew thgsthe President 
received a present from the merchants at Calcutta. The rest of the charges 
he refused to notice; but he complained of the slight inflicted on him in 
listening to them without proof, and he denounced Eyre as treacherous and 
ungrateful. In reply the Council said that the want of respect shown by the 
Patna factors in their correspondence had already merited reproof, but this 
last letter was outrageous; that the Board's duty to the Company compelled 
investigation of any charges: and so forth. 

The Supravisors reached Patna on October 2]. The next day Barwell 
handed over charge to Jackson, and the investigation commenced. On 
November 9 they reported progress to their colleagues at Calcutta. Mir Afzal 
had solemnly denied having given a bribe to Barwell, and nothing of im- 
portance had been extracted from the other witnesses examined. A further 
letter from the Supravisors, dated a week later, stated that they were examining 
Cole’s administration: that the accounts delivered by the merchants concerned 
did not agree with the Company's books for ten or twelve years past: that 
books and papers likely to be of service were not forthcoming: that many 
of the debtors were bankrupt; and finally that Ше good was to be expected 
from this expensive inquiry. Evidently the Supravisors were weary of their 
task and anxious to get back to Calcutta. 

Their report on the result of their examination of the charges against 
Barwell was considered by the Calcutta Council on December 4 and 5. 
Barwell was held-to have cleared himself of the accusation of accepting a bribe 
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from Mir Afzal; while the present from the merchants was judged too trifling 
to affect a man of his character. On the remaining charges he was acquitted 
_generally, and the Council recorded its opinion that nothing criminal had been 
“proved against him. It was ordered, therefore, that he should be restored 
to his post, and should join with Jackson and Heath in their further examina- 
tion of Cole’s administration. Kempe was to return to Calcutta. The others 
were instructed to persevere with their investigation of the accounts. _ 

This attempt to smooth over matters did not succeed in placating the fiery 
Barwell, ‘who had evidently taken the matter much to heart. On December 
22 he wrote that he had resumed his position more in obedience to the 
Council's orders than his own inclinations; he felt that his efforts on behalf of 
his employers had met with an unkind return, and he therefore solicited 
permission to resign. To this request the Council refused to listen; nor would 
they agree that the Supravisors should drop the investigation of Cole's 
affairs, in spite of their declaration that they could do nothing further. As 
Heath had returned to Calcutta on the plea of ill-health, William Waits was 
sent upgto replace him. The Council's letter to Barwell was couched in con- 


* ciliatory terms, and a hint was given that the withdrawal of the factory was 


being considered, in which event his desire to leave Patna would be gratified 
automatically. ^ : | : i 
Though still labouring under a sense of grievance, Barwell acquiesced 
silently in the decision of his superiors, and matters went on smoothly for a 
few months. “ет came the explosion. Though, strictly speaking, Jackson 
had no concern with the management of the factory, he had, in accordance 


‘ with precedent, been treated as a member of the factory council and had taken 


part in its deliberations. Evidently he did not see eye to eye with the Chief, 
and occasionally he ventured to demur. Barwell, who resented Jackson's 
mission altogether, since one of its objects had been to review his own actions, 
gew more and more wrathful, and at last could contain himself no longer. Of 
what happened we may quote the account given in the Calcutta Consultations, 
under date of April 29, 1747: 

“ On the 27th inst. we received a letter from John Jackson, Esq., etc. 
Council at Patna, under date the 15%, advising that they being all setting in Я 
Council with Mr. Barwell, he at once, without the least provocation given by - 
Mr. Jackson, flew into a violent passion, abused him in a most gross manner, 
making use of expressions that they are, ashamed to mention to us, and, though 
Mr. Jackson made not the least irritating reply, Mr. Barwells passion carried 
him that.length as to fling an earthen dish of petre that was standing on the 
consultation table at him; which was fended off by Mr. Pattle; behaving and 
acting in the most passionate manner. . . .-. 

"" Yesterday we received a letter from the Worshipfull Wiliam Barwell, 
Esq., Chief of Patna, dated the 16 inst, importing, as Mr. Jackson has 
intraded himself into the Council there, where he has no right to sit by any 
cf the Companys rules and orders, and endeavouring by side wind reflections 
to traduce his reputation and conduct in the Companys affairs, . . . . . thére-. 
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fore, till we think proper to declare whether Mr. Jackson or he is to be Chief 
of the Factory, he shall not be at any more councils; or if he [i.e. Jackson] is 
to sitt in Council, we will-please to confer his [Barwells] employment оп 
wham we think proper.” 

Jackson decided to leave Patna immediately, and announced his deter- 
mination in a letter which reached Calcutta the morning on which the matter 
was to be considered. The Council caught readily at the excuse thus offered 
for delaying action, and resolved to await his arrival. He presented himself 
to the Board on May 15, and was then required to give in writing his reasons 
for quitting his station without permission. -He accordingly handed in a letter, 
stating that Barwell's ' violent, unprecedented behaviour’ had made it im- 
possible for Jackson to cooperate with him any longer. This explanation was 
unanimously approved, and Jackson was invited to resume his seat at the 
Board and take over the duties of Accomptant. 

Barwell’s behaviour was taken into consideration at a meeting held on 
' May 19, 1747. Jackson, while acquitting him of any ' breach of integrity,’ 
complained of his slackness and inattention to business, instancing his refusal 
to send the seal from Singhiya (where he then was), when it was urgently 
needed for affixing to a letter to the Nawab for a parwana for Omichand 
Dipchand, who had made a contract with the factors for the supply of saltpetre. 
The Council decided to call upon Barwell for А КЭМ и further to 
require him to set forth in detail the accusations made againsw“Jackson in his 
letter. The reply, which arrived on June 25, was vague and violent as to 
Jackson, and unsatisfactory in other respects. On July 20 the Board considered 
Barwell'a representations and rejected them entirely; and three days later it 
was resolved, by a majority of votes, to remove him from the post and to 
appoint Jackson in his place. The latter was directed to set out for Patna as 
soon as possible; but in the following month he obtained leave to remain at 
Calcutta for a few weeks to settle his private affairs, and a further delay was 
granted on October 9. Still he lingered. On November 17 the matter 
was again taken into consideration, and the dissolution of the Patna factory, 
in view of the heavy losses sustained there, was strongly urged; it was resolved, 
however, to defer a decision on this point until the arrival of shipping from 
England, in the hope that the Company was sending out directions in the 
matter. 

These dilatory proceedings aroused the anger of Barwell, whose position 
had been rendered difficult by the fact that it was common knowledge that he 
was in disgrace at Calcutta and would shortly be superseded. On December 
9 he wrote that he was resolved to endure no-longer the Board's ' hard 
and injurious treatment of him ' : that he had already sent his family to Cal. 
cutta, anticipating Jackson's speedy arrival, and that he himself. would wait no 
longer, but would hand over charge to his colleagues and come down to heád- 
quarters. Even. this did not stimulate the Board to action, for on January 7. 
1748 Jackson was granted permission to proceed to Fort St. David, apparently 
on private business. Eleven days later came a letter from Patna, announcing 
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that Barwell had handed over charge on January |; while a subsequent note 
advised that he had quitted the factory on the 5th. On the 23rd Barwell himself 
appeared. The President demanded to know why he had left his post without 
permission; ‘he reply’d he could do the Company no further service 


' there.’ This answer was voted unsatisfactory, and he was directed to give his 


reasons in writing by the following Monday. He accordingly. delivered i in 
a letter, referring the Council to his former statements on the subject and 
declaring that, having been removed from his Chiefship, he had judged that it 
_ would be inconsistent "for him to start a new investment. The Board was still 
` unsatisfied; and voted unanimously that he had been guilty of disobedience 
and breach of orders; adding that, before deciding to punish him, they would 
give him a further opportunity of making his submission. Barwell made 
another stiff answer, which was disapproved, and an intimation was conveyed 
to him that, if he continued refractory, dismissal would inevitably follow. 
Such an outcome of the dispute would havé had a bad effect upon his private 


. trading operations, and Barwell decided to swallow the leek. After holding 


out a little longer, on February | he apologized, pleading ill-health as his 
reason for quitting Patna so abruptly; and thereupon he was allowed to take 
his seat in Council and to assume the duties of Accomptant. This closed for 
a time the most unfortunate incident in his career; but it is noteworthy that in 
the list sent home in February, 1748, Barwell, who had previously figured as 
, Second in Сой, was ranked as Third, his hated rival, Jackson, being placed 
Бове him. 

A month later di death of Forster created a vacancy in the post of Presi- 
dent. Jackson, who had been nominated as his successor by the Directors, 
was stil absent, and so the office devolved for the time being on Barwell 
(March 28, 1748). On April 18 news came that Jackson had died on the 
Coromandel Coast on the 20th of the preceding month; and-thus Barwell 
became really President, subject of course to the approval of the home au- 
thorities. On July 26 he and his colleagues wrote to the Directors, announcing 
that he had succeeded to the post and adding that he was hoping ' for Your 
Honours favour. He could not, however, feel very secure, for a full 
account of his behaviour at Patna had gone home ‘some time before, and 
whether the Directors would take a lenient view of his conduct was doubtful. 
The result confirmed his worst fears. A short letter from the Company, dated 
January 18, 1749, announced his dismissal from the service; while another, of 
nine days later, added that this step was taken on account of ‘his violent 
béhaviour at Patna to Mr. Jackson: his not setting hia seal to a paper which 
the Council thought was necessary for carrying into execution their contract 
with Omichund Deepchund; and his return from thence without leave from his 
superiours ‘at Calcutta.’ At the time of this decision the Directors had not 
heard that he had succeeded to the post of President. 

These letters’ arrived in July, 1749, and were read at a Council meeting 
held on the 18th of that month, which Barwell (who doubtless knew,their 
contents) abstained from attending. He was formally notified of the Company-s 
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orders, and on the following day Adam Dawson, who had been appointed 
by the Directors to succeed in the event of the death of Forster or of Jackson, 
assumed the chair. 

Though doubtless Barwell was mortified to find himself ejected so sum- 
marily from the service, he was not without consolations. At forty-four he 
was still in the prime of life, and he had- evidently amassed a handsome fortune, 
for he was able to remit home at the time of his departure no less a sum than 
£37,500, and it is not improbable that partzof his money was already in Eng- 
land. After winding up his affairs at Calcutta, he embarked with his family 
in the Prince William, which left Calcutta on December 19, 1749, and 
reached the Thames at the end of the following August. 

Barwell had married thrice in India. His first wife was Elizabeth Eyre, 
whom he wedded on February 15, 1730. She died childléss on September 
25, 1731, and her monument—still to be seen in the churchyard of St: John's, 
Calcutta—states-that she was then in her twenty-second year. In Vol. V of 
Bengal Past and Present (p. 174) it was suggested that possibly she was a 
daughter of Sir Charles Eyre by his second wife; but from Wilson's Early 
. Annals of the English in Bengal, (Vol. Il, part i, р. 334), it will be seen that 
-Lady Буте had.no surviving children. The mystery has been solved by 

referring to the Court Minutes of the Company, which show that in October, 
1728, Elizabeth Eyre was granted permission to go to her brother Richard in 
Bengal Richard Eyre arrived as a writer in September, 1716, „and reached 
the post of Accomptant and Member of Council by the time othe retirement 
in December, 1741. Whether he was related to the Robert Eyre mentioned in 
the foregoing pages does not appear. A John Eyre served in Bengal from 
June, 1701 until his death on April 21, 1722, at which time he had been for four 
years a Member of Council. He may have been the father of both Richacd 
and Elizabeth, | .7 
Barwell’s second venture in matrimony dated from November 21, 1732, 
when he was united to ' Mrs. Ann Atkinson,’ of whose antecedents we know 
nothing. (' Mrs.’ at this period did not imply that she was a widow, as it was 
freely used for single women of full age.) Three children resulted from this 
marriage, viz. : (1) Mary, baptized November 10, 1733; (2) Edward, baptized 
February 26, 1735; and (3) Amy, baptized September 30, 1736. The date of 
Ann Barwell’s death has not been traced. Of her three children the youngest 
‘survived only fifteen months. The other two were apparently sent home while 
still very young, and they are both mentioned in their grandfather's will 
(October, 1741). Since nothing further is heard of Edward, it is a fair mference 
that he died not long after. Mary lived to become the business agent of her 
half-brother Richard, апа many of the letters published in Bengal Past and 
Present from his letter-book are addressed to her. In some of these he refers 
to a certain " young Atkinson," who may have been a connexion of theirs 
through Mary’s mother. 
On February 27, 1739 Barwell took a third wife, Eliazbeth Peirce, who 
“may “be identified with the child of that name baptized at Calcutta on January 
6 — 
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20, 1728. She was the daughter of a Captain Richard Peirce, several of whose 
children are mentioned in the baptismal registers. One of these (Thomas) is 
stated to have born at Tonquin (his father being apparently a trading sea 
captain), and it seems probable that the baptism of Elizabeth had been delayed 
for some reason of this sort, for we can hardly suppose that she was married 
at eleven. Moreover, from a note on р. 237 of Manning and Bray's History 
of Surrey (Vol. Ш) we learn that her coffin, when found at the rebuilding of 
Chertsey church, gave the date of her death as August 7, 1771, and her age at 
the time as forty-nine. This,’ if correct, would fix the year of her birth as either 
1721 or 1722, and her age at marriage ав 17 or 18. In further support of the 
identification we may cite the fact that Barwell took to England with his family 
a '. Miss Ann Peirce.’ She was in all probability the ' Ann, daughter of Captain 
Richard Peirce апа Апп his wife,’ who was baptized at Calcutta on September 
27, 1740, and therefore a younger sister of the then Mrs. Barwell. 

By this third wife Barwell had a large family. Five children were’ bom in 
India; viz. William, baptized October 13, 1740; Richard, born October 8 and 
baptized October 31, 1741; John, baptized July 20, 1743; Roger, baptized 
December 22, 1747; and James, whose name is -not to be found in the 
baptismal registers. The first three must have been sent home early, for only 
James and Roger accompanied their parents to England (see the muster roll of 
the Prince William in the St. Helena Consultations for June 18, 1750). Besides 
these, there were at least five children born after the return home, viz. Daniel 
Octavus, Етаћсев, Henry, Thomas Smith, and Sophia Bridget. All the ten 
children of this marriage were living when, their father made his wil in 
November, 1769. For their further history the reader may be referred to the 
article in Bengal Past and Present already mentioned (Vol XXVI, p. 184). ` 

On his return to England Barwell settled down to enjoy the rest of his life 
as a man of wealth and position. As in other cases, the fact that he had been 
dismissed from the Company's service did not prevent him from being elected 
a Director, and we find him acting in that capacity from 1753 to 1767, with two 
breaks in 1757—58 and 1765—66 respectively. He had of course, immediately 
after his arrival, looked about for a suitable home; and this he found in the 
Abbey House at Chertsey, on the Thames, between Walton and Staines. Here 
he resided for the rest of his life. Whosoever desires to know the glories of 
the Benedictine Abbey at Chertsey should read the glowing account of them 
given in Mr. Hileire Belloc's Book of the Thames. At the Reformation this 
magnificent pile shared the fate of many other buildings of its class; it was 
destroyed, and the site, after remaining for some time in the possession of the 
Crown, was sold early in the seventeenth century. The subsequent history of 
the estate will be found in the Victoria Country Histories: Surrey, (Vol. Ш, 
p. 408,) and in the work by Manning and Bray already cited. It is of particular 


“interest to us, because the Abbey House, built partly from the ruins of the 


monastic buildings, became the residence, not only of William Barwell, but of 
an earlier Anglo-Indian of note, Sir Nicholas Waite. Presumably it was after 
the latter's dismissal in.1708 that he purchased the estate. In the Victoria, 
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County Histories Waite is credited with having built the Abbey House ; but in 
The Beauties of England and Wales (Vol. XIV, p. 285) this is ascribed, with 
more probability, to Sir Nicholas Carew, a former owner of the estate; while 
Manning and Bray suggest that Robert Hinde, a brewer, who purchased it 
from Waite's heirs some time before 1734, was the real builder, since his arms 
-were on the iron gate in front of the house. 

The date of Waite’s death does not appear to m: M but he, and his 
widow after him, were buried in a small chapel on the south side of the chancel 
of Chertsey church. His eldest son, Henry, was also buried in the church in 
October, 1738. From the brewer Hinde, who died March 4, 1734, the Abbey 
House passed to his son, also named Robert, who mortgaged it, and subse- 
quently sold. the property to William Barwell in 1751; Barwell's son William 
` inherited it, and bequeathed it to one a a private in a dragoon regiment, 
who was reputed to be his natural son. In 1809 Fuller sold the property in 
lots; The house was bought by a ieee and in the following year the | 
centre was pulled down, leaving only the wings standing. The. site was 
purchased in 1861 by Mr. Bartrop, the secretary of the Surrey Archeeclogical 
Society. 

Of the events of Barwell's life after his return from India, apart from his 
connexion with the directorate of the East India Company, little or nothing is 
known, except that he is stated to have been High Sheriff for Surrey іп 1768. 
He; died on November 18, 1769, and was buried in a vault under the Abbey 
pew in Chertsey parish church; and thither he was followed by his widow (died 
August 7, 1771), and his son Roger (died June 16, 1772). When the church 
was rebuilt, early in the nineteenth century, all three coffins were found, 
‘examined, and covered up again. William Barwell's will, dated November 2, 

1769, is on record at Somerset House. In it he bequeathed the Chertsey 
property to his son William, and then to the latter's eldest son. In the event 
of the failure of male heirs, the property was to pass to Richard Barwell, with 
remainder to the testator's other sons in order of seniority. 
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AS TOLD IN THE MAHARASTRA PURANA. 


. I^ my article on Seir Mutaqherin published in Bengal: Past and Present, 


Vol. XXV (January to June, 1923 : pp. 158-163) I referred to the Maharastra 
Purana (p. 160) as the best account relating to the Maratha invasions of Bengal 
and a reference was made by the Editor of my intention to publish shortly an^ 
English translation of this with notes. 
^ АЕ the Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission which was 
held in Madras in January last | submitted а paper on The Bargi Invasion- oj 
Bengal dealing with this topic, and in it | gave a short synopsis of the 
Maharastra Puranas In the introduction to that paper, I wrote as follows :— 

"' The invasion of the Danes. in England has always, been considered with 
the greatest aversion for the atrocity, murder and rapine it caused there and so 
are the incursions of the Bargi into Bengal. So far, however, as the treatment ol 
the two is concerned, there is a good deal of difference, for we have no Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle to record the latter and in the matter of materials also, we 
оге sadly lacking. The Nagpur Marathas have left us no historical records and 


"therefore, there are no Maratha sources. Neither there are any letters in 


Marathi, at least to my knowledge, on the subject, as these raids were under- 
taken by the now defunct house of Nagpur. Mr. Hill in his Bengal in 1756-57 
has given us a brief summary of the English Factory Records of Fort William, 
though the old records of the East India Company may, if thoroughly searched, 


afford good material. Besides these and occasional references here and there, ' 


there are three other books which сап be consulted with profit for the 


purpose—Salimulla's Tarikh-i-Bangla, the  Riyazu-s-Salatin and the Ser 


Mutaqherin. This practically exhausts our list of authorities on the'eubject, 
so far as they are available to the general student. 


"' There is forturiately, another very important and at the same time, con- ~ 


temporary record, which throws a flood of light on the situation and is, more- 
over; historically correct in the minutest details. This, being i in Bengalee and 
very little known even to Bengalee scholars, is not easily accessible. It was 
first brought to our notice in an exhibition of Bengalee manuscripts in 1904 
and was, subsequently published in the Journal of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad (1). This manuscript, named Maharastra Purana, is а poem, com- 
posed by the poet Gangaram. | Little, if anything, is known about the author, 
but the service which he has rendered to the students of history is incalculable. 


` The poem deals with the incursion of the Maratha Bhaskar Rao Pandit into 


Bengal in 1743, and his treacherous murder by Nawab Ali-verdi Khan." 
(1) Vide Bangiya ‘Sahitya Parisad Patrika, Calcutta, Vol. XV, p. 249, 


~ 
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D now give below a translation of the Máharastra Purana (2). _- 


S * o. * * 


MAHARASTRA PURANA. 
` ў à Canto 1. (3) 
SREE SREE KRISHNA. 7 


Sinful men do not worship Radha and Krishna. On the contrary they 
divert their whole time to other people's wives and spend it in amorous pursuits. 
They never heed what will be the effect of these. Day and night they are 
envious of others whom they always backbite and they never care to think of 
other pursuits excepting the above. So much sin was committed that the Earth 
became unable to.bear all these. So she went to Brahma and addressed him 
thus. “ог sins the weight for me has become too heavy and [\саппо! tolerate 
any more all the diseases." Hearing this, Brahma advised her not to be anxious 
but to be patient. Brahma then took her to Siva and addressed him in humble 
words thus. ‘‘ You are the master, you are the slayer and you are yourself 
Narayana. You are fixed, you are moveable, you are Niranjana. You are 
mother, you are father, you are friend. This world is your creation." Brahma 
having addressed Siva in such supplicating terms, Sankara was pleased and 
‘asked Brahma the reasons for such prayer, for he was anxious to know every- 
thing. Brahma then in a pleasant mood addressed the Lord of three eyes and 

‘told him that the Earth was incapable of bearing her burden any more on 
account of the sins of the people who commit bad deeds being guided by evil 
and he requested the Lord to kill the sinful ones so that the burden may be 
lighter. Siva hearing all these said "I will kill all the sinners by sending а 
messenger." Brahma hearing this returned to his home accompanied by the 

_Earth. Brahma then dismissed the Earth who returned to her home pondering 
over what would be the consequence. After dismissing Brahma, Siva began 
to meditate for some time after which he decided t битве of action. He 
then summoned Nandi to proceed to the town in thé South (4) and there install 
himself in the body of King Sahu (5) who is consequence of the increase of 
sin in the earth was to send a messenger to kill human beings. Nandi on 
receiving this order proceeded rapidly and reached King Sahu. King Sahu 
then addressed King Raghu and enquired of the reason why the Chauth from 
Bengal had not been paid for a long time (6). He ordered him to send an 





(2) I confess that the translation ia anything but perfect. The poems contain a large num- 
ber of obsolete words, while there is a mixture of Urdoo in it. I have placed in the footnotes 
passages and words which did not appear to me to be clear. 

(3) The only portion extant of the poem is Canto 1. 

(4) It is rather difficult to understand why the God Siva should be sending to the South 
to King Saha to lessen the weight of the world. What happens afterwards only added to 
the burden, instead of lessening it. " 3 

(5), Evidendy Nandi inspired King Sahu who spoke under the inspiration. 

(6) According to’ Seir, Vol. 1, р. 294, it was Nizam-ul-Mulk who was the contriver and 
athe director of this trouble. The Emperor promised to pay the Chauth to the Maratha 
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srabasssdor to the Emperor asking why the Chauth from Bengal had.not been 


7 : 
paid. A letter was also órdered to be written and addressed to the Emperor 


and an envoy was to take it in a hurry. Raja Raghu wrote out a short letter 
(7) which the envoy placed on his head. As soon as the morning dawned (6), 
he started and delivered the letter to the. Emperor. He ordered his Wazir to 
read him over the letter soon. The Wazir read out the letter in which King 
Sahu asked for the Chauth of Bengal. The Emperor then ordered Ње Wazir 
to write a’ letter to King ‘Sahu saying that the servant had murdered the Subadar 
(9) and having become powerful was not paying him the revenue. He had no 
soldiers with him who could venture to go out and bring him prisoner. For 
two years.the revenue from Bengal was not being paid and the man was all 
powerful in Bengal. Somebody was, however, to be sent to bring the Chauth. 
The Wazir wrote these things in Һе letter and the envey having received the 


letter saluted the Emperor. The envoy then speedily took leave and reached, 


Satara very swiftly. King Sahu was holding his Durbar when the envoy 
arrived with his letter” which, he having handed over, the King stood 


“apart with folded hands. Sahu then ordered his Diwan to read out the letter 


who did so. The contents showed that for two years (he) being very powerful, 
no revenue was being paid to the Emperor who ordered that soldiers may be 
sent to force him to pay the Chauth. Hearing this the Raja enquired as to who 
was to be sent to Bengal. Raghu was sitting near by and hearing this in a 
pleasant mood he wanted to be sent to Bengal where he would force the pay- 


_ment of the Chauth. The King issued the necessary‘ orders and Raghu in his 


turn ordered Bhaskara to realise for him the’ Chauth. uu» 

Having received the orders of Raghu, Bhaskara prepared his soldiers and 
marched fast. Drums and kettle-drums, and hundreds of flags accompanied the 
army while bands discoursed music. Leaving Satara behind, the army came 
to Bijapur where it halted for a night. There were various amusements there 
including dancing and the next day the army proceeded. Passing many 


‚ villages and gardens, it reached Nagpur. Leaving that behind the force soon 
reached Panchakote. There Bhaskara sent for the envoy and asked him to . 


enquire where the.Nawab was. Receiving the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, the envoy proceeded rapidly to where the Nawab was and making en- 

ý \ E EC а ES 
general who, however, perceiving the pusillanimity and cowardice of the grandees of the Court 
and being sensible of the want of discernment of the Miniáter, made a treaty with both parties 
and kept on good terms with both the Court and Nizam-ul-Mulk. The Riyazu-s-e-Salatin (Abdus 
Salam's edition, р. 337), however refers to the intrigues of Mi Habib. Cf. also the Seir, 
р. 384, (Vol. D. It is, however, very difficult to comprehend the connection here between 
Cheuth and what the poet says. 

(7) The original says, tal E fec чи tip яс" Le. the letter was 
finished in five or soven words. Evidently it showed the condition of the Delhi Raj. 
(8 This shows that King Sahu was holding his Durbar in the night. 

* (9) This refers evidently to the battle between Sarfaraz Khan and Alivardi Khan in 
which the latter “was killed. — Alivardi who thereupon seized the throne, Had been appointed 
prime minister by the “father of Sarfaraz, Shuja-ud-din, who was Subadar of the Eastern 
provinces from 1725 to 1739, еч 
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quiries reached the place. Getting the necessary information, the envoy ceed 
soon to his own army. The Nawab was then i in the town of Burdwan on the 
bank of the Rani dighi. Hearing the news from the envoy, Bhaskara at dead of 
night proceeded there with his army and without any noise and unknown to 


- any ‘reached there on the 19th of Vaisakh. With a good heart, the Bargi, 


keeping Birbhum on the left and passing by Goala bhui encompassed Burdwan. 
No one had any knowledge of it. In the middle of the night, a messenger came 
to Rajaram. In the morning Rajaram came and informed the Nawab. He 
told Rajaram that he had no information about the forces coming unexpectedly 
and encircling his soldiers, Hearing Rajaram, the Nawab ordered his envoy 
to enquire about the truth of the coming of the forces. The envoys after 


making full enquiries went back and informed the Nawab thus: Twenty-four’ 


Captains under the command of Bhaskara with forty thousand soldiers had 
come from Satara to realise the Chauth under the orders of King Sahu. Hearing 
this the Nawab sent for the Jamadar and enquired of him why the Bargi had 
come from Satara fort to realise the Chauth, The revenue was sent to the 
Emperor who used to pay the Chauth, during the time of Shuja Khan. He then 
addressed Mustaffa Khan whom he requested to do what he thought best. 
The Nawab then told his Vakeel to go to Bhaskara and to enquire why the 


soldiers had come there. The Vakeel went to Bhaskara and told him. Hearing | 


that Bhaskara replied that he had been sent by King Sahu to realise the 
Chauth for which he was there and he asked the Vakeel to go back and 
see that the Chauth was paid soon. Hearing this the Vakeel replied that it 
was not paid, a& never before had the Bargis come to Bengal to realise the 
Chauth and the demand was most unfair. Bhaskara retorted that he had better 
reflect as to who had done the wrong and under whose orders the Nawab 
had snatched away the Kingdom and stopped remitting the tribute to the 
Emperor. The Vakeel then replied on behalf of the Nawab that instead of 
coming here for the Chauth, he might as well go back to the Emperor who 
might be informed that the revenue would be paid, if the Sunnud would be 


' granted to the Nawab. Bhaskara then communicated to the Vakeel the orders 


of the Emperor regarding the realisation of the Chauth and threatened, that 
unless the Chauth be paid, he would fight and destroy the Kingdom. Hearing 


- this, the Vakeel replied that Bhaskara's threats must be in vain (10) for although 


- a 


his soldiers had surrounded the Nawab's soldiers they would be powerless, for 
if the Maratha General would bring a thousand soldiers against one of the 
Nawab, even then the Nawab would not mind. Throughout the world every 
one was aware of the power of the Nawab and of his bravery. Hearing the 
Vakeel, Bhaskara then replied that if the Chauth was not to be paid, he would 
fight and he asked the Vakeel to go back and tell the Nawab of this. The 
Vakeel returned and informed the Nawab that the Maratha General was also 
anxious to fight. The Nawab on hearing this sent for his Commanders, to each 
and every one of whom he told the facts. They all replied that instead 





(IQ The Seir makes the Nawab say so, 
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of paying the invaders, the arrears of salary to his own soldiers might be paid. 
They would all thén exterminate the Bargis in such a way that not one of them 
might return and Bhaskara would be powerless. The Nawab on hearing this. 


. was extremely pleased and praised:them. Веќе] was served to them out of the 


plate of betels and then all retired. Bhaskara sent for his Commanders 
and gave them the necessary directions, so that some might watch guard, while 
others were to go out for looting. Hearing their Chief, all the Commanders. 
began to prepare themselves to loot every place. Those who prepared them- 
selves are named below one after another. | : 7 
Dhamdharma, Hiramon, Gangaji Amra, Sreemanto Joshi, Balaji, Sivaji, 
Sambhuji, Keshaji, Kesari Sinha, Mahan Sinha, each being accompanied by 
five companies of troops, proceeded to loot villages. Fourteen others sur- 
rounded the Nawab, Balarao, Seshrao, Pandit Arsis, Seimati Sehra, Hiraman 
Pandit, Mahan Rao, Peetarao and Sisha Pandit, each of whom had furious 
Bargis. Sivaji, Sambhaji and Firang were accompanied by Bargis rushing 
headlong to loot. Sultan ‘Khan and Bhaskera—all these fourteen encircled the 
soldiers of the Nawab. Day after day passed till for seven days the Bargis 
stopped all rations. No one could get out and every one who wanted to get 
out was killed. No body ventured to go out being afraid of Ње Bargi and no 
ration was available. Rice, pulses, oil, ghee, flour, sugar, salt, all became 
dear at one rupee per seer and even with one-rupee a seer of vegetables was 
not to be had. Poor people all died of starvation, while hemp and tobacco | 
became rare. As no vegetables were available people began to take the roots' 
of plantain trees (11) which they began eating after boiling. High and low 
everybody in the army of the Nawab, all took the boiled roots of plantain 
trees. There was great difficulty, and what to speak of others? Even tbe 
Nawab had to take that. In this way the army spent fourteen days, after 
which the force proceeded. Flags fluttered from the back of horses and 
drums and kettledrums were sounded. Various other musical instruments 
were played upon and the Saises proceeded- the Nawab. There was 
no end of soldiers, when the Bargis appeared on all sides. Seeing them with 
naked swords, the Nawab's soldiers became afraid and began to flee in all 
haste (12). Thousands of horsemen began to come at a time, with their war 
сту of " Hara " " Hara " (13) во that nobody could approach them. At last 
Mustaffa Khan with four companies of horse with great rapidity drove away 


-— 








(11) Араз, p. 340, uses these very words, “ То avert death by starvation, human beings 
ate plantain roots "—eshowing how correctly our poet describes the event. 
(12) The original is :— Я 
“Sea HACIA META MAA 59 Ч | 7 o 
Gra CAA CO sates qoa cose а" 
The late Mr. Byomkesh Mustaffi rendered cery “hastily.” 

* (13) In the original we read, “gta ein чт «ИЯ on stc "The hret 
two words were rendered “without hindrance.” Considering that the Marathas were 
worshippers of the God Siva (Hara) 1 have translated/them ав above, ie., crying out their _. 
war-cry, "Hart Har! Mahadeo |" : AES 
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the Bargis. The Bargis then fled from the front but others came from behind. 
Meer Habib was at the back of the army and being baffled was forced 
to join the Marathas (14). The Bargis at the back looted everything and burnt 


tents' and other belongings. They came from all the sides and looted the 


cofiveyances containing the revenue, There was no end of the elephants and 
horses looted and even high officers fled. Hastily they came to Nikulsarai and 


- Mosaib Khan was also surrounded, along with elephants and horses (15). With 


his surrender, the Nawab soon reached Katwa. Here Haji (16) had sent 
rations in boats which reached Katwa and the Nawab's soldiers were saved. 
The Nawab having escaped, Bhaskara began to reflect and regretted the 
Nawab's escape. The Bargis then began to loot the villages and all the 
villagers led. The Brahmana Pandits fled with their load of books, the Suvarna 
Baniks with their scales, the Gandhabaniks with their things, the braziers with 
their goods, the ironsmiths and potters with their wheels and sticks, the fisher- 
men (17) with their nets, the banias, all fed. No account could be made 
of all those who fled in all directions. The Kayasthas and Vaidyas who lived 
in all the villages fled at the mention of the name of the Bargis. All good 
women who had never gone out fled with their loads on their heads. The 
Rajputs engaged in cultivation left their swords behind and fled off hand. The 
Goswains and Mohunts fled on palanquins with bearers taking away their goods. 
The cultivating Kaivartas fled with all their seeds (18) and ploughs on the backs 
of their bullocks. The Shaiks, Saiyads, Mughals and Pathans—all who were 
in the villages fled at the very name of the Bargis. Pregnant women unable 
to proceed further, had their deliveries on the road. The Sikdars and 
Patwaries all fled at the name of the Bargis.. Ten or twenty men would be 
standing at the road side and if one would ask them where they had seen 
the Bargis, they would all reply that they had not seen any but seeing 


` everybody fleeing, they were also doing the same thing. The poor and the 


indigent with their belongings on their heads all fled. Old men and women 
with their sticks followed suit along with the Dhanuks who fled with their 
goats. In large and small villages, all men fled, being afraid of the Bargis. 
Everywhere men fled and there was no end of the people of all castes fleeing 


(14) The Riydz, р. 337, refers to the fact that Mir Habib, the Commander-in-Chief of 
Murshidkuli Khan, after Murshid’s defeat went to Raghoji Bhonsla and incited him to the 
conquest of Bengal. Raghoji taking advantage of Alivardi’s insecure position sent his Dewan 
Bhaskar Rao Pandit who was accompanied by Mir Habib. This account does not seem to me 
to be correct. Both the. Seir, 1, 384, as well as this manuscript speak of Mir Habib as being 
in the camp of the Nawab. 

(15) The original runs thus i=- 

“cop 10а Ra vie ef Я | 
ТБМ СЧ x1 cere tier icy i 
exire {| «и ita fagcace 1” 

- (16) Haji was Alivardi's brother. . Cf, Riyaz, p. 341. 

(17) Two kinds are mentioned —qwt&82t 'e ate . б 

(18) “ая” и the seed is called "cquo" Mr. Mustafi rendered it as either 
" seed "" оғ" bedding," 7 
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away. In this way while men were fleeing, all on a sudden they were sur- 
rounded by Bargis who encompassed them in fields and looted only gold and 
silver" and spared other things. Some had their hands cut off, others their 
noses and ears while others were killed outright with one Stroke (19). Beauti- 
ful women were captured and carried away with ropes tied to their fingers (20) 
DP After looting the fields, the Bargis went inside the villages and 
applied fire to big houses of all sorts and even the houses of Gods—small and 
large—were not spared. In this manner they burnt all villages and looted 
everything. Some were bound hand and foot, others received kicks. Their 
frequent cry was “’ give us rupees." Of those who failed to give rupees. 
some had water pushed into their noses (21), while others were thrown into 
the tanks and-there many died. In this way the Bargis did many oppressive 
acts and those who could not pay were killed. Those who had wealth, gave 
to the Bargis, and the poor were murdered. In the Treta Yuga (22) there was 
King Bliagiratha who had brought the Ganges to the earth after deep medita- 
tion and the Ganges came to be known as the Bhagirathi. People escaped 
by crossing the Bhagirathi. Then 1 name the villages which were burnt by 
- the Bargis—Chandrakona, Medinipur, Ganganpura, Khirpai and Burdwan, 
Nimgachi, Shergha, Simaila, Chandipur, Shyampur, Anaila village. In this 
way Burdwan having been burrit all round, the Bargis reached the port of 
Hugli. Sherkhan was then the Governor of Hughli and owing to him the Bargi 
failed to loot the place. The palace at Satsaika, Chandpur, Kathara, Sarai, 
Damdai, Jadupur, Bhatchala, Mirzapur, Chandra, Kurban, Palasi, Baichi, Bena, 


. Samudragarh, Jaunagar, Nuddea, Mahatapur, Sunandapur, Paranpur; Bhastra, 


Mandra, Sarbhanga, Dhitpur Chandra, Satsaika, Jagirabad, Kumira, Baultali, 
Nimda, Karai, Baithana, Charail, Singi, Baska, Ghoranas, Mastail, Gotepara, 
Chandpara, Арфа, Ataihat, Pathaihat, Daihat, Bera-Bhaosingh, Bikihat, . 
Indrail Perganna, all these were burnt and looted. After burning Kaga and 

Moga and looting the Dutch factories there, in one night the Bargis reached 
Jamua Kandi. Then the Bargis burnt Birbhum Parganna after which they burnt 
Amdahara, Mahaserpur, Goalbhui, Sinbhumi. After burning in every direction 
they came to Vishnupur. Vishnupur was saved by its God Gopala against 
whom the Bargis could not do anything. The Bargis then went to loot the City 
and leaving Naihati, Urdhanpur and Katwa on the left, they crossed the Babla 
river and reached Manganpara, Latai and .Kamnagar. Passing through 
'Mahula, Chaurigacha, Kantalia, Adharmanika/ Rangamati, Goaljan, Budhai- 
para, Noalispara, they soon reched Dahapara. The Chota Nawab Haji (23) 
was on the other side of the river, but on hearing the approach of the Bargis 
entered’ into the fort. The Bargis then crossed the Ganges at Hajiganj and 
looted the house of Jagat Sett; The sum of two and а half crores of rupees 


(19) Cf. Riyaz, p. 223. * 

(20) The details which follow are best left untranslated. - Е 
. (21) CF. Riyaz, p. 34. 

(22) Satya, Treta, Dwapar and Kali are the four Yugas. 

(23) Alivardi's brother: mentioned before: Cf. Riyaz, р. 341," 
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which was in the house was put in the pockets attached to the bags of the 
horses. After throwing away two or three hundred rupees the Bargis again 
crossed the river. Then the Fakira, both men and women as well as house- 
holders, began to loot the money left behind. At Katwa the Nawab came to 
know of the looting of the house of Jagat бен. “As soon as he was informed 
of it by the news-carrier, he left Katwa hurriedly and reached Mankar within a 
night. :At'early dawn he reached Murshidabad and took to task severely Haji 


‚ Saheb, that in spite of so many soldiers the- house should be looted. The 


Nawab having reached his fort,-all the Bargis reassembled at Katwa. It was 
in the midst of heavy rains in the month of Ashat-and both the Ajay and the 
Ganges were full to the brim. The Bargis being unable to cross the Ganges, 
lost opportunities for further looting. They encamped encircling Katwa, 
Bhaosingh-Bera and Daihat. All thé Zemindars who were in the villages met 
Bhaskara. Reminders were sent to villages demanding rent. 

I will now give you some account of Meer Habib who was building a bridge 
of boaté. He forced all big boats to assemble (24) there over which he 
stretched out—(25), where all the boats were bound together. From all villages 
bamboos were brought and were spread over the boats over which was placed 
grass and mats. Over them again heaps of earth were placed, so that the whole 
thing became one whole. Thousands and thousands of horses crossed over. 


When the bridge was made at Daihat, hundreds of Bargis went there to loot. 


` Here, hear what Bhaskara was doing and the way іп which he began worship- 


ing at Daihat. He sent for all the zemindars from all'the villages and spoke 
to them as follows. “I want to worship Mother, the mother of the Earth." 

Having heard this, they all being encouraged began to make ‘preparation. 
Some brought the men to prepare tlie idol and they having began and finished 


it took leave of Bhaskara. After that, all nice things were brought in 


hundreds of loads. As Bhaskara was keen about the Puja thousands of goats 
and buffaloes (26) were brought. Here Meer Habib with the Bargis having 
crossed the river within a night, reached Futtisanka. In the middle of the 
night, there was a hue and cry and the Nawab learnt that the Bargis were 
at Futtisanka, Then the Nawab sent for the Nakeeb, at dead of night who 
ordered the Palanquin of the Nawab. Hearing the Nakeeb, every- 
body began to make preparations ahd every Commander began to arm him- 
self. Drums and kettledrums were sounded. Two Commanders Mustaffs Khan 
and Shamsher Khan were accompanied by twenty thousand horse, Raham 
Khan and Karam Khan were accompanied by ten thousand horse. Ataulla 
and Mirzaffar prepared themselves with fifteen thousand horse, Unrar Khan 
and Asalat Khan went out with five thousand horse. Thakur Singh with the 
leader of the labour corps (27) went out with forty thousand laborers. Fatehazi 


(24) The boats wera commandeered— ри Forced labor is well known. 

(25) “witty” 

(26) Buffaloes are even now sacrificed. Bhaskara’ SE at the Goddess Durga is 
incidentally mentioned by Salimulla. і А 

(27) “абвя аяа” | ^ 
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y and Sedan Hazi took with them thirty five thousand laborers. As soon as the 


Nawab reached Tarakpur the Bargis retreated at the sight of his huge force. 
Then the Bargis began to flee, with the Nawab's army pursuing them. All 
the rendezvous which the Bargis -had at Plassey were deserted. They 
crossed the bridge hurriedly and reached Katwa. The Nawab, in the mean- 


‘time in one night reached Rahanpur and saw the camp of the Bargis at Katwa 
'(28. The Nawab placing his cannons all around pitched his camp at Rahanpur. 


^. He wrote letters to Purnea and Patna. Jainuddin Ahmad (29) came from Patne 


with twelve thousand horse. Nawab Bahadur came from Purnea with five 


"thousand soldiers. Then Jainuddin Ahmad told the Nawab to attack Bhaskara 


before he could finish Pujah. The Nawab replied, let the Dashara be over 
and let the country be dry. Hearing the Nawab saying so,~Jainuddin Ahmad 
replied that the Bargis would be gaining strength when the country would 
be dry and would loot and burn everything: let the force cross over the 
boats, in the night and kill the Bargis. Hear then what Mir Habib did who 
brought a large number of cannons. From Hooghly he brought boats and 
then the gunners began to. fre guns. The balls fell into the camp. after 


-piercing the е camp (30) and as soon as the balls fell the Nawab's soldiers 


began to reireat. The boat's bottom cracked and ten or twenty men who 
were there were drowned, along with two or four who died because of the 


- bursting of the cannon. Meer Habib began to think, (now that he had lost 


both the boat and the cannon) that his attempts to win had been foiled. 


--Then the sun set and evening came on. Now hear something about the 


Nawab. The news carrier came walking all the way to the Nawab and 
informed him of the bursting of the cannon. Hearing this the Nawab was 
pleased to order the force ‘to advance. Those who had retreated, all came 
back to each one's сашр..................... (31). Thousands of guns were fired 
аі, а time and the Bargis fled to the other side of the river. In this way, the 
force of the Nawab was spending the time. Here Jainuddin Ahmad Khan 
came to Uddharanpur. He had with him a large number of big boats which 
were bound together to form’a bridge of boats. All the force crossed over 
at Udharanpura and came to the bank of the Ajay. Again, a bridge of boats 
was prepared and ten thousand soldiers crossed over in silence. When twenty 
two hundred men with Ratan Hazari had crossed over half of the 
bridge, the boat sunk.’ A great uproar arose and the Bargis who were 
on the other side came to know of it. A hue and cry arose about 
the coming of the Mughals and the Bargis retreated. leaving’ every 
thing behind. Having worshipped the Goddess for two days only— 
Samptami and Astami—Bhaskara fled leaving the idol behind. The la- 





(28) In the original the word is "10057 1 My. Mustaffi rendered it " cutting." 1 
have translated it '* Katwa."' = 
(29) Allvardi’s son-in-law, and Governor of Patna. А | S 
(30) "catan" —1в it the awning ‘of the camp? . 
Gn . «әса ҷа xstet aq atate fret i 
qaqata эч] сигара ая v" 
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borers Kegan to loot all the sweets which were there. Goats, fish and” 


‘buffaloes all which were there were all looted. When Bhaskara with his 


army fled, the carriers looted everything. Jainuddin Ahmad came to know of 
Bheekara's flight long after. The Nabot began to play and largesses were 


~ given’ to Fakirs. Bhaskara fled in Aswin but returned in Chaitra will full 


vigour. As soon as Bhaskara came again, he ordered that all men and women 
were to be killed. The Commander having said so, his followers began the 
murder with great earnestness.. Brahmans; Baishnavas and Sannyasis and even 
women and cows were killed. The evil-doers committed sins in thousands 
ənd seeing the-plight of the people, Parvati became enraged. She could по!’ 
tolerate the killing of Brahmans and Baishnavas. Saying this the angry 
Parvati called on her Bhairabis and Yoginis (32) who appeared before her 
with folded hands. Then Durga addressing her Bhairabis told them that they 
were to go against Bhaskara and favor the Nawab. Saying this, Durga 
departed and I will now tell you how Bhaskara met with his death. Hearing 


` that Bhaskara was at Katwa, the Nawab encamped at Mankara. There was 


a hue and cry in the town and grocers and baniyas accompanied the Nawab. . 


I will tell you further about Bhaskara. Then Ali Bhai said to Bhaskara, how — 


many times more would you come: please ask your force not to loot 


villages: I shall arrange with the Nawab. Hearing this Bhaskara told him to 


_meet the Nawab carefully. -Ali with twenty five horses met the Nawab at 


Monkara. Reaching Futtisanka, he sent his Vakeel to’ the Nawab. The 
Vákee] told the. Nawab that Ali Sahib wanted to meet him.. The Nawab said 
that he might come without carrying any weapons. The Vakeel having told 
Ali Sahib, hé went there with twenty five horses but without being armed. 
The Nawab having enquired of the cause of his coming, Ali Bhai replied that 
he had gone there for purposes of settlement. He requested the Nawab not to 
quarrel any more but to come to a settlement with Bhaskara. Then the 
Nawab replied that Bhaskara was to meet him. He said further that when 
Bhaskara had encompassed him at Burdwan he had, sent his Vakeel to him. 
If Bhaskara. had really the intention to- settle with the Nawab, he would have 
sent his Vakeel to him. Then he had burnt the kingdom, looted it time after 
time, with whom should he then was іо enter into a settlement? Ali Bhai 
replied that if was no use crying over spilt milk and there was no need of 
repeating that. ‘* Better give me two commanders and I shall arrange to bring 
Bhaskara here to meet you." Then the Nawab Sahib ordered two of his 
commanders to go with Ali Bhai and bring Bhaskara there. Janakiram and 
Mustaffa Khan went out and met Bhaskara at Katwa. Ali Bhai addressing 
Bhaskara told him that Mustaffa Khan-and Janakiram were sent there to 
accompany him and to make him meet the Nawab. Hearing this Meer Habib 
said that it was not proper that Bhaskara should see the Nawab. Meer Habib 
told Bhaskara that he was not to go, for-if he would care to hear him he 
was not to treat with the Mughals. Then Mustaffa enquired: why he was 





- (32) The female attendants of the- Goddess. 
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dissuading him. Both of them were to accompany him and after settlement ` 
they would bring him back there. If he had any suspicions he was prepared 
to swear on the Koran (23). Janakiram also touching Ganges water and 
Salgram promised to take him. back safely. Hearing all these Bhaskara agreed 


. and Mustaffa: Khan requested him to expedite his departure. Bhaskara 


enquired of the force he was to take with him when Janakiram replied that 
he could take such as he liked. Ali Bhai observed that there was no need 
to take any force—only ten or twelve persons would be sufficient. As his 
death was’ near, Bhaskara was deluded by Ali Bhai's words. Оп Friday the 
first of Baisakh, Bhaskara started to meet the Nawab and twenty two persons 


including Ali Bhai accompanied him. At Plassey Bhaskara pitched his camp . 


andthe next day he went. Here the Nawab was informed by the news 
carrier of the coming of Bhaskara and he ‘sat in Durbar surrounded by his 
commanders. On Saturday the second of Baisakh, they took Bhaskara to the 
Nawab. God was against him and so Bhaskara met the Nawab unarmed. 
When Bhaskara met the Nawab, the latter addressed him thus. ‘‘ You have 
looted my kingdom time after time. You sent Ali Bhai to settle with me. 
When you surrounded me at Burdwan, | sent you my Vakeel. If-you had 
really the intention to settle terms with me, you could have sent a Vakeel to 


.me." Hearing this Ali Bhai replied that let the dead past bury its dead. 


When Bhaskara had come here, better arrange with him by paying him some- 
thing. Hearing this the Nawab requested them to wait as he would like to 
go out. The-Nawab had already some bad motives and so he went out. 

Time passed away and then Bhaskara observed to Mustaffa that the Nawab 
had gone out some two dandas and so let him go out to bathe and worship.” 
Mustaffa replied that let all go out and they will return some time after to 
meet the Nawab.. Saying this, Mustaffa got up and seeing him getting up 
Bhaskara also got up. As soon as Bhaskara was getting up on his horse, he 
was killed by a sword stroke. A-hue and cry was raised and all those who 
had accompanied him were killed. The Nawab was informed of it and was 
extremely pleased. Nahbat was played and largesses were given to Fakirs. 

Bhaskara having been killed at Mankara, the poet анат said so at 


Murshidabad- (34). 


End of Canto I dealing with the defeat of Bist. 
Sakabda 1672. B. Е. 1158. Saturdays i of Paus: 
* 

Thus ends the first Canto of the M pns the only portion 
which has been discovered up to date. We cannot but regret that the rest 
of Gangaram's poem should remain lost. In the footnotes given with 
the translation we have shown how in every detail it tallies with the existing _ 
records. It. is indeed an extremely valuable contemporary record by one who 
did not seem to be biassed in any way. He was evidently not an actor, as 
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(33) СЕ. Riyaz, р. 348. . у 
(34) The last line is, 'wsyatw Bote whe сн EU This is unintelli- 


‘gible to me, unless "44И? is a mistake in transcription. = 
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ihe "author of the Seir was, in many of the events described by him. He was 
either an eye witness or eyen if he depended on reports, he must be admitted 
to be a wonderfully accurate compiler narrating with faithful detail only 

. facts which actually happened and evidently rejecting others. His unver- 
nishéd language, though here and there disfigured by provincialisms, cléar 
statement of facts and want of emotion, all attest the importance of this 
unique historical document. 

The Anglo-Saxon chronicle kis given us full details of the Danish inva- 
sions. Here we have also an account of another- series of ‘ghastly events 
which equals, if it does no excel, the savage and brutal Danish raids and in 
one sense, at least, it surpasses the other, for while the Danes came from a 
country outside England and therefore, might claim justification, the Marathas 
had no such justification. Bengal, at any rate, has no other such record of bar- 
barities committed on defenceless men, women and children. | 

One word regarding the date of the Purana. The date, which appears at 
the end of the extant first canto is given as Sakabda’ 1672, Bengalee 14th 
Paus, Saturday, 1158. This date corresponds with 1751. The manus- 
cript may thus be considered as really contemporary evidence and as such of 
very great value, making us familiar with an important period of the history © 
of Bengal. 

-Thè author has been ET by Mr. Kedar Nath Mazumdar of Mymen- 
singh, to be an inhabitant of Mymensingh, who was then at Murshidabad, the 
capital of Suba Bengal. His descendants are still living in Mymensingh. 


J. N. SAMADDAR. 


An Afgabn Fortress in OMpmensings, 


THE STORY OF BOKAINAGAR, 


H ISTORY, especialy in India, is EREA mostly in tradition, but 
tradition seldom follows closely on history. In this note reference will 
be made to a case in waich history exhibits ¿ a remarkable agreement with 
tradition. 
Bokainagar (1) is a place in Mymensingh District some ‘fifteen miles north 
of Mymensingh town. Tradition has it that a Koch chieftain by паше Boka, 
originally built a fortress there and gave it his name : and that he was in turn 


- was driven out Бу an Afghan Chief. The place was then on the border of 


the Muhammadan kingdom and a fortress was necessary as а protection 
against the inroads of Koches, Garos and Hajongs. Other similar instances 
are supplied by the fortresses of Garjaripa in Jamalpur, Jangalbari in Kishore- 


. ganj and Madanpur in Netrokona (2), which were taken by Ње Muhammadans 


from the aboriginal tribes and garrisoned by their troops. These Afghan 
Jaigardars under the Bengal Kings are mentioned by Sir James Bourdillon in 
his ' Bengal under the Muhammadans," where he observes—''-The people 
seem to have been held in quasi-feudal control by Afghan Jaigirdars amongst 
whom the country was parcelled out, especially along the marches.” 

The history of the occupation of the fort at Bokainagar was given as 
follows in 1795 by the then possessors when they were called upon to specify 


| their claim to hold lands free of revenue under Regulation XXXVII of 1793 :— 


s Within the Killa (fort) of Bokainagar there are 9 puras 9 aras (about 230 
acres) of land for three hundred homesteads. We have heard from 
our forefathers that during the reign of the Emperor Jahangir, Khaja 
Usman (3), occupied the country around having the fort at Bokainagar 
without paying any revenue to the Emperor. He did not pay any 

' revenue to Nawab Islam Khan and for that reason Nawab Islam Khan 
complained to the Emperor at Shah-Jahanabad and an army was sent. 
The leaders of the army Syed Ahmed Barha and Sajjat Khan, after 
occupying the fort and the country around, returned to Shah. 
Jahanabad. Islam Khan occupied the fort (of the Afghans) and granted ` 

`а Sanad (for holding the lands) revenue-free_ to the Sardars (leaders) 
who accompanied him. р 


(1) Only some mud mounds.and the ruins of a bridge are now to be seen. 
. (2) Jamalpur, Kishoreganj, and Netrokona are subdivisions of the Mymensingh district, 
- ` 63) Son of Іва Khan Lohani- He reigned from . 1593-1612 and was the last of the 
“independent Pathan Chiefs, 


va 
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Again in a petition filed in 1838 the then possessors of the fort stated :— 


Before the time of the Sarkar (the English) this country was in possession 
of the Koches. During the time of the Muhammadan Kings, they 
occupied the country and built fortresses on all sides of Bokainagar. 
After that Khaja' Usman not having paid revenue to Nawab Islam 
Khan, on the application of the Nawab, Syed Ahmed Barha and 
Matagad Khan were sent with troops to Bokainagar to arrest the 
Khaja. On their trying to arrest him the said Khaja fled from the 
place. Syed Ahmed and Mataqad Khan after occupying the country 
and the fort and while going away and finding that the fort will remain 
empty and so likely to be reoccupied by the Koches and in order to 
look after the country and the fort, settled our forefathers in the fort 
and granted it to them free of revenue. But our forefathers finding 
the climate of the place unsuitable, petitioned the Emperor Shah 
Jahan to permit them to return, upon which he granted the fort free 
of revenue to our forefathers as emdad (gift) to be enjoyed by sons 
and heirs. 

The occupation appears from their own claims to be in the nature !of 
feudal tenure for rendering military service and the tenures ceased as soon as 
a Zemindari settlement was made of the Pargana. Latterly we find a Foujdar 
stationed at Bokainagar. 

The above story regarding the Muhammadan occupation and the fight 
with Usman is based on tradition. We may how enquire what mention of 
Usman and his defeat there is in history. In Tuzuk-i-jahangiri (4) we find— 

One of his (Islam Khan's) noteworthy deeds was the driving away of the 

rebel Usman the Afghan. He frequently in the time of the late King 

encountered the royal forces but his expulsion was not accomplished. 

When Islam Khan made Dacca his place of abode and undertook the 

.^ subjection of the Zemindars of that neighbourhood his chief object, it 

| ббелите to him that he should send army against the rebel Usman 

and his province. Shajaad Khan led the expedition with Kishwar 

Khan, Iftikar Khan, Syed Adam Barha, Sheik Acchya nephew of 

Muqarrab Khan and Mutamad Khan, the sons of Muazzam Khan, 
Ihtiman. 


Again in Riyazu-s-salatin (5) we find the following :—'' Islam Khan . 


“detached a large force under the command of Shaik Kabir Sujait Khan for 
the extirpation of Usman Khan leader of the Afghan insurrection, whilst other 
notable grandees like Kishwar Khan son of Qutbu-d-din Khan Askat Iftikhar 
- Khan, Syed Adam Barha, Shaik Achha, Mutapad Khan, the sons of Muazzam 
Khan joined in the expedition." 


™ 





(4) Memoirs of Jahangir—translated by Alexander Rogers, 1.С.3., and edited by М. 
Beveridge. БЕ 
(5) Edition by Abdus Salam, M.A, r 
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^.]t will be seen that the names of some of-the leaders of the expedition 
газ, given in the historical works agree with those given in the traditional 
accounts qupfed, namely, Shajaat Khan, Sayyid Adam Barha and Mutaqad 
Khan. 

A graphic and very detailed account of the fight with Usman has been ` 
` given by Professor Jadunath Sarkar (6). lt is gathéred from a Persian -manu- 
script written by Mirza Sahan who took part in the fight. 

-^ . In this expedition 300 Emperor's boats (full of guns) 380 war elephants, 
- 5,000 Burkandazes (besides these there Were the Nawara Burkundazes) ` 
and the boats of the Baro Bhuiyas proceeded. The Subadar (Islam 
Khan) began to send a new army from Dacca, Mirza Sahan reached 

- Hasanpur (7) from Kadam Rasul by way of Egarasindur (8). His 
father Ehtaman Khan remained at Egarasindur for the present with . 
guns and boats. Ghiash Khan advanced to Shah Bandar (9) from 
Alapsingh (10). Islam Khan himself arrived at Toke (11) from Dacca 
and made it the base. 

The Mughals having failed to arrive at Bokainagar is boat owing to a 
sudden fall of the waters of the Brahmaputra advanced by stages and built 
trenches and guard-houses at every halting place. (Local tradition ascribes 
this to an act of God). When the Mughals were at the nineteenth stage in 
October and November of 1611, Usman fled to Sylhet finding that two of his 
Afghan leaders named Nasir Khan and Daria Khan Pani were trying to join 

' with the Mughals. & 

It will be noticed that the names of the principal leaders of the Mughal. 
army as preserved in the traditions do not agree with those in the Persian 
manuscript. But ав. the names in the traditions correspond so closely with 
those, given in’ the "Tuzuk-i-jahangiri and the Riyazu-s-salatin, it may be 
inferred that the writer put into prominence the name of his father Ihtaman 
Khan and others of his party. The names of Syed Abmed Barha and Sujaat 
Khan eppear in the second expedition led against Usman in Sylhet when he 
_lost his life. In any case, history in the present case has been preserved in 
"tradition without embellishment or exaggeration. 


+ 
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MA и 
(6) ** The Last of the Pathan Heroes in Bengal "—Probasi 1328 B.S. А ah 
(7) The modern Hosenpur, a police station on the Brahmaputra. DES dd mu 
(8) On the Brahmaputra where the ruins of a fort are to be seen. 

> (9) Probably the present village of Shahgunge on the left bank. of the Brahina 
(10) Name of а pargana on the right bank. D MM eee 
(1) On the Brahmaputra at its junction with the Lakhya, 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL GECRGE HEWETT : 


Commander-in-Chief in India from 1807 to 1811 


( From the Picture in the Calcutta Town Hall.) 








€t Mpsterp (Picture in Be Caclutta 
vmm Boll, | 





qe. original has at last been discovered of the picture now karete. at the 
top of the left hand staircase in the Town Hall, and labelled hitherto for 

want of better identification, as the portrait of Lieut. Col. Colin Mackenzie, 
Surveyor-General at Madras from 1807 to 1819, Commanding Royal Engineer 
at the reduction of Java іп 1811, and Surveyor-General of India from 1819 to 
1621, who died in Calcutta on May 8, 1821, at the age of 68. The painting. 
iépresents an individual of obviously high rank, although undistinguished by 
the riband or star of any order, dressed in a scarlet uniform coat with 
. epaulettes white breeches, and topboots. His right hand holds a roll of paper 
which rests upon а table: and the background is formed by a heavy curtain 
which is partially lifted on the left hand side of the canvas and discloses a 
balcony and a pillar beyond which may be discerned what is evidently a view 

of the Maidan and Fort William. D 

The identification with Col. Mackenzie is not so glaringly inappropriate 

as that which professed prior to 1906 to discover the original in Robert Clive, 
the Baron of Plassey : but there has always been reason to doubt its accuracy. 
The features are dissimilar from those in the portrait of Colonel Mackenzie 
which hangs in the Revenue Committee Room at the India Office. This was 
_ painted by Thomas Hickey at Madras in 1816 and it was presented to the” 
Secretary of State by Mr. Henry Traill in June 1822. The following descrip- 
tion is written on the back of the canvas: '' Portraits of Colonel Mackenzie 
(Surveyor-General of India) and of three distinguished Brahmins of the three 
leading sects in the South of India. The native holding the telescope is Kavelli 
Venkata Lakshmerjah, President of he Literary Society of Hindus in connec- 
tion with the Royal Asiatic Society of London. In the background is 
represented the celebrated colossal figure of Buddha." Colonel Mackenzie 
is in uniform, bareheaded, and leaning on a cane. The background consists 
of trees and rising ground, on which is seen the monolithic Jain statue, sixty 
feet high, of Gomateswara at Shravan-belgola in Mysore, the exact dimensions 
of which Mackenzie was the first to determine. This portrait was engraved 
in aquatint, but copies are not often to be met with (Foster Catalogue, р. 10) (1). 
Others have sought to connect the Town Hall picture with Major General 
John Garstin of the ‘‘ Corps of Engineers," the architect of the Town Hall 
and of the famous gola.at Bankipore, who died in Calcutta on February 16 


+ 





мы 
(0 A reproduction of the India Office portrait is given, by the courtesy of the present 
Surveyor-General öf Iüdia, from a plate in his possession. The Society is also indebted to 
the Surveyor-Gérieral for permission to use’ а, рае of the Town Hall picture. 
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1820, amli is buried in the South Park Cemetery. (Cotton, Calcutta Old and 
New p.738). In this case, however, there is nothing but the nearest guess 
work to go upon: and still less probable is the suggestion that the individual 
represented is Lord Gough, the Victor of Chillianwallah and Goojerat - and. 
Commander-in-Chief in India from 1845 to 1849. 

All these surmises can now be-set at rest, in view of a passage in Tom 
Raw Griffin, A Burlesque Poem in Twelve Cantos, illustrated by Twenty Five 
Engravings: by a Civilian and an Officer on the Bengal Establishment. 
London, R. Ackermann, 1628. " "The preface is dated from Calcutta on 
on April 1, 1824, and the "' Civilian," as is well known, is Sir Charles D'Oyly, 
In Canto IV he describes a visit paid by his hero to the Town Hell which was 
at the time a fashionable place for public dances. 

That far-famed hall, 
In which there are of Graecia's school the traces 
But by its crackings predisposed to fall, 
Till patched up and well tried by many a festive ball. 

The hour for the dance arrives, and “ rigged out in regimentals " Tom 

Raw * with conscious pride walked up the wide staircase.’ 
Here there shine 
Two public partraits—bad—we should opine: 
^One an equestrian picture of Lord Lake 
On a white horse, and—'tis a joint design, 
His son, the Colonel, on a black. "Twould make 
A glorious signboard for an inn—and greatly take. 


Then as you reach the top—quite unprepared 
Full in your face another hero stands; 
So vile a thing, we'd hew it, if we dared, 
Into a thousand pieces, shreds or bands; 
Because, when graphic art one understands, 
It vexes one to see such paltry stuff 
Hoisted in public halls in foreign lands : 
But, as we've criticized these works enough, 
We'll leave them to their fate—not fearing a rebuff. 

These ‘strictures are ‘undeserved, as a visit to the Victoria Memorial Hall 
and a glance at the portrait of Lord Lake which is there displayed, will 
amply prove: but time need not be spent upon them, Our present purpose 
is concerned with the clue afforded by the use of the phrase "hew it” in 
connection with the second painting. This is unmistakable: and there can 
ne longer be any question that the personage represented is Lieut. General 
George Hewett who succeeded Lord Lake as Commander-in-Chief in India (2). 





(2) The name is variously spelt ‘ Hewitt" and ‘Hewett... The latter is the form 
employed in the Calcutta. Almanack.for 1811 and in Burke's Peerage, and also by the writer 
of the account in the Dictionary of National Piography. Lord Minto seems to have preferred 

" Hewitt," Another portrait of Hewett was painted by S. W. Reynolds, junior: and a серу 
of the engraving by $. W. Reynolds the elder was presented to the Victoria Memorial Hall 
by Mr: C. W. MacMinn, 
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COLONEL COLIN MACKENZIE. 


. Surveyor General of India from 1819 to 1821. 


( From the Picture by Thomas Hickey in the India Office.) Я 
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Hewett "n his nilitary career iri x 17627 at the age of waive аз an 
ensign in the 70th Foot, and spent ten years in the West Indies where he 


served against the Maroons in Grenada and took part in the suppression of ` 


the Carib insurrection in ће island of St. ‘Vincent. -He obtained his company 
in 1775 and proceeded to America where he was present at the siege of 
Charleston. He again went to the West-Indies as Deputy Quarter-master 
General with General O'Hara, and returned to "New York in 1782 after 
Rodney’ s defeat. of the French fleet under. Count de Grasse. Being invalided 
- home, he obtained command of the 43rd Foot and took them to Ireland in 


1790. Three years later he became Adjutant-General in Ireland and held. 


4 the post until 1799 when he. was appointed head of the recruiting department. 
Не was promoted to be a Major-General in 1796 and in 1803 was made 


Inspector-General of the Royal army of reserve, a force of forty thousand ' ute 
raised by ballot under the Defence Acts. In 1805 he became barrackmaster- — 


» general, and in [806 was appointed Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies. 


The outward voyage was made in the Walpole (an Indiaman 'of 820 tonà ^ ^ 
commanded by Captain James Sandilands, afterwards Lord: Torphichen) , ^ 


which sailed from Portsmouth on April-18, 1807, and arrived in Madras Roads 
. on September 9. * His Excellency Lieutenant-General Hewitt (sic) landed 
this morning. A Street was formed by the Troops in Garrison from the:Sea 
. Gate [of Fort Saint George] to the Wallajah [Gate] through which His 
Excellency passed on his way to the Gardens of the Right Honourable the 
Governor,” Lord William Bentinck (Madras Courier, September 10, 1807). We 


next learn from the shipping intelligence in .the Calcutta Gazette of October” - 
15, 1807 that *' the Purser of the H. C. Ship Walpolé [Adam Wilson] landed . 


yesterday at the Bankshall,": or Marine House, which stood on the site of the 


present Small Cause Court. The announcement proceeds: * The following | 


is a correct list of the Passengers arrived on the Walpole: His Excellency 
Lieutenant-General Hewett, Commander-in-Chief, the Lady of General Hewett, 
Mrs. Julia Carey, Miss Elizabeth Hewett, Miss Ann Hewett, Colonel. Alexander 
Kyd, Chief Engineer, Lieutenant Colonel Peter Carey, H. M. 86th Regiment 
[Military Secretary], Captain William Henry Majendie, H. M. 17th Regiment, 


and Lieutenant George Hewett, Н. M. 84th Regiment," aides-de-camp to. 


General Hewett, Mr. Trevor Plowdeñ, Civil Service, and Mr. James Harrington, 
writer "' (3). 


х ND 


B Trevor John Chicheley Plowden was appointed to-be a writer on the Bengal establish. 


ment'on October 13, 1800, and arrived at Calcutta on October 24 1801. He proceeded to 
Europe on February 1, 1805, and- upon his return was appointed on December 28, 1807, to 


.be assistants to the-Colléctor of Government Customs at Calcutta. He was Sheriff of Calcutta _ 
in 1827, being at the time Superintendent of Salt Chowkies in the Twenty-Four Pergunnahs,’ 


nad died оп board the Hibernia, on his way to England, on July 7, 1836. Her Excellency the 
Countess of Lytton is his grent-grand-daughter.'" There is a monument to his memory in Bt. 
Jobn's "Church. 

E ee Harington (writer, July 21; 1807) was the eldest son of Sir John Edward Harington, 
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and- succeeded his father as ninth baronet in 1831. He died at Patna, where he was ^ — 
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Hewett took his seat as Second Member- of the Supreme Council on 
October 17: and a salute of seventeen guns was firéd from the ramparts of 
Fort William and ` three Vollies of small arms- by the Troops in Garrison.’ 
He held the office of Commander-in-Chief until December 18, 1811. Prom 
October 20; 1809, to March 21, 1810, he acted as, Vice-President of the Council 
of the Governor-General and Deputy Governor of Fort William, during the 
absence of Lord Minto in Madras, and again from March 9 to November 19, 
1811, during his absence in Java. 
= During the whole of Hewett/s term of sien in India, the first Ca Minto” 
was Governor-General; and his colleagues in Council were John Lumsdén, (а 
writer of 1778 and subsequently a Director of the Company from January 1817, 
until his death in the following year,)“and Henry Turner Colebrooke, the 

` Oriental scholar ‘а man of extraordinary talents and extremely agreeable 
manners," who had come out as a writer in 1782 (4). The’ Chief Secretary 
to Government was Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, who afterwards served on 
the-Supreme Council from 1812 to 1818 and became a Director of the Company 
in 1820 on his retirement from India. 

There are several references to Hewett in the 1807—1814 volume of the 
Life and Letters of Lord Minto. A mission to Persia was sent in 1808: and 
we find Minto ша letter of July 30, -1808, informing Hewett "'in strict 
confidence " that Malcolm, the Envoy, had disappointed him exceedingly. In 
the same year Minto disallowed a proposel by Hewett to appoint two officers 
of high rank to atcompany Metcalfe to Lahore and Mountstuart Elphinstone 
to Kabul, for the purpose of making military surveys of the country. 

More’ important events than these were the unfortunate disputes in 1809 
between the officers of the Madras Army апа Һе Government, and the expe- 
ditions against the Isle of France (Mauritius) and Java. 

. We get a glimpse of the former episode in 1 the Farington Diary. On 

` January 24, 1810, we read: - 
In consequence of discontents having a e in part of the Army of 
| ` the East India Company which caused the Corps at Seringapatam and 
Hyderabad (native troops) acting under European Officera, to throw 
off the authority of the Madrass Government, and to demand certain 
resolutions of that Government to.be rescinded, European troops and 
native troops were ordered to march against them. “The Officers of 
the Garrisons of Seringapatam and Hyderabad had arrested their 


Judge, on. January 5, 1835. Sir Richard Harington, twelfth baronet, and puisne judge of the 
High Court at Fort William from 1899 to 1913, was hie grand-nephew. 

Colonel (afterwards Major-General) Alexander Kyd obtained his first commission in the 
Bengal Engineers in 1775, and died on November 25, 1826..-He was the son of Captain James 
Kyd, R.N., and succeeded to the bulk of the property left by his kinsman Colonel Robert 


Куа (1746—1793) of the Bengal Engineers, the founder of the Botanic Garden at Seebpore. ^ 


Hif sons James and Robert were Master Shipbuilders to the Company at Calcutta. 

(4) А bust of Colebrooke by Chantrey stands in the India Office Library: and a replica 
which is probably by Henry Weekes, may be seen in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in Grosvenor-street, London. Colebrooke was the founder of that Society and was its Ne 
Director (1823 to 1837). ~ : 
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superior Officers, and had: formed Committees which ЕТ 
` Captain Mackintosh one of the; Insurgents, with 2 battalions of native 


te à troops intercepted an escort: with treasure belonging to the India 


Company, between Chittledroog and Seringapatam, and was carrying 
it to the latter place where, on the 6th of August last, they were met 
and attacked by a body of the King's troops, under Lieut. Coll. Gibbs, 
assisted: by some native troops, and entirely defeated and dispersed,. 
and-Mackintosh wounded and taken. | 
— This affair happened near Seringapatam, the rebellious Garrison of which 
attempted to make a diversion in favour of the Chittledroog troops, 
by sallying upon Lieut. Coll. Gibbs’ Camp, but they were instantly 
driven back by an inferior force. The Garrison of Seringapatam then 
- surrendered unconditionally. One of the causes of this rebellion was 
sd. (to) be, the Government having deprived the officers of the Native 
Corps of the privilege of supplying Tents for their men, the profit of 
which was about twenty pounds a month. 
Our next extract will be taken from an entry of August 8,. 1810. Farington 
. jots down scraps of afterdinner talk with. Robert Salusbury, " mate of ап 
‚ Indiaman lately returned from Bengal and Madrass,” Salusbury was at the - 
time third officer of the Retreat, which left Portsmouth for Madeira, Madras 
. and Bengal, and returned оп. July 3,-1810. He reports that ‘‘ He was at 
Madrass during the late military revolt." The order which provoked the out 
break had been passed by Lord William Bentinck when Governor of Fort” 
Saint George: but the odium fell upon his successor Sir George Barlow, of 
whom Salusbury spoke '' ав being generally disliked” : Lord Minto, who was 
then Governor-Genefal, intervened in the dispute, and of him it is said that he 
" is reckoned a very sensible man, and his address to the army had a great 
effect." Owing to the continued hostility of the officers, Barlow was recalled ` 
in 1812, and received опу the usual annuity £1,500 (5). р 
Lord Minto took an exceedingly serious view of the disturbances. When 
Barlow carried the retrenchment order into effect, the Madras officers called 
on Lieutenant-General Hay McDowall, the Presidency Commander-in-Chief, 
to court martial Colonel Munro, the Quartermaster General who had drawn 
up-a report on the tent contract system, on the ground that he had cast asper- 
sions on their character. The Judge А бе General; who was consulted, 
gave it as his opinion that the officers had neither right nor reason on their 
side: but McDowall who was on the point of retirement, placed Munro under 
airest. Munro appealed to the Governor in Council under whose authority he 
had acted and the Commander-in-Chief was ordered to release him. 


. 6) The only other~Bengal civilian to hold the office of Governor of Fort Saint George 
was Sir Charles Trevelyan, the brother-in-law of Macaulay who entered the service as a 
. writer at Fort William in 1826 and resigned in 1842. (Sir Thomas Rumbold who was 
Governor from 1778 to 1780, began his career in 1752 as a writer at Fort Saint George 
Trevelyan landed at Madras on March 28, 1859, but waa censured and recalled in June, 1860, M 
'for publishing his disapproval of certain financial proposals of the Government of India: In 
January 1863, he returned to Calcutta as Finance Member of the Supreme Council, and retired 
ingMpril 1865. A portrait by J. W. Walton hangs in Government House, Ootacamund, 
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- to which they were prepared to go- lt was quickly followed by the mutiny 


‘. The battle was then joined,’” wrote Lord Minto. in a private letter to 
the о of the Court.of ‘Directors. '' The Commander-in-Chief committed: 
open 
ment." This was immediately followed’ by а counter order по less ерсе 
from the Government, coupled with the removal of the Adjutant General апа 
the Deputy Adjutant General for giving circulation to General McDowall" 8 
general order. Minto, looking to the fundamental principle involved, sup- 
ported the civil as against the military power. But the proceedings of Sir 
George Barlow did not commend themselves to him. In a confidential letter 


" to his son, he confessed his real sentiments and the reasons for their. 


` suppression. 
You will see that I have given ИНО support to the Сонї of 
Fort St. George on this delicate point. I was not and could not be 
consulted when the measure was adopted. If my judgment had been 
to be given in that stage I should certainly have dissuaded it; and in 
truth both I and my colleagues in Bengal learnt the occurrence with 
“the greatest possible regret. We felt distinctly all the consequences 
that were to follow; a general bond of union among the disaffected 
and a plausible pretext, which had not before existed, for discontent 
and clamour, was now furnished by this most unfortunate and impolitic 
measure. I am making this confession most confidentially to you 
and my very few confidants.. In India it is a secret to iic but 
Mr. Lumsden, Mr. Colebrooke, and General Hewitt.' 

. Several of the suspended officers went to Calcutta-and laid their grievances- 
before Lord Minto. From them, and by letter from Malcolm, Barry: Close and 
Sir. George Barlow, he was kept aware of the progress of: events. Malcolm 
‘wrote that Barlow's blindness to the increasing dañger amounted to a disease 
of mind : Barlow, that Malcolm's love for. popularity prompted him to recom- 
mend -concessions which the honour оЁ the Government forbade to grant. 
Colonel Close agreed with Lord Minto that submission must précede coricession. 
-But of the former there was no sign, A regular organisation of revolt was 
formed. The open mutiny at Masulipatam (where the officers seized the fort 
and put their commanding officer under. arrest) left no doubts as to the lengths 


of Seringapatam of which Farington writes. From Masulipatam, where he 
had been sent by Sir George Barlow.on а missión, Malcolm wrote ‘that there’ 
was not a Company's corps from Cape Comorin to Ganjam that was not- 
implicated in the general guilt that i is not pledged to rise against Government 
unless what they call their grievances are redressed." . 

"Sir John Kaye in his ‘* Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm," is.no less 
emphatic. "There are men now living (1856), who look back with astonish- 
ment, almost with incredulity, to that period of mutinous excitement. At many 
ofthe large army stations the officers of the Company's regiments avowed 
themselves ready for any act. of daring revolt. They encouraged one another 
in treason; as talked of fighting against a нае Government in defence 
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“of their rights:to the last drop of their blood.: Seditious toasts were given at 

_ Фе mess tables, and drunk with uproarious applause. From day to day tidin«s 
X went forth from one excited station to another—tidings of progressive insub- ' 
wevdination which fortified with assurances of sympathy and support the insane 
resolves of the scattered mutineers. Тһе arrival of every post raised a fever 
of ехррсіайсу, letters from the disaffected cantonments were eagerly read and 
instantly-circulated. The moral intoxication pervaded all ranks from the colonel 
to the ensign.” The fidelity of ‘the King’s „troops, however, remained 

unshaken : and the Sepoys and Indian Officers continued faithful to their salt. 
Lord Minto had intended. to-go to Madras in July 1809: but the confident 
assurance of Barlow that matters were quieting ‘down, added to his own wish 
to let the Government of Fort Saint George do its own work if it could, caused 
him to delay his departure, until the news of the revolt at Masulipatam reached 
him, when he at once embarked for Madras on August 5. Before leaving 
Bengal he wrote to General Hewett, who was at Agra, to prepare himself for 
civil war. The monsoon delayed his passage, and when he arrived he found , 

to: his sincere satisfaction that the crisia was at an end. 


4 ina letter which Minto addressed from Madras to the Secret em 
congratulating them. on the termination of the dangerous troubles which had 
agitated the Presidency since the month of January, he says :— 


Greater perils have, perhaps, never threatened the possessions of the 
Honourable Company .or the British empire in India: and so great 
an alarm has seldom subsided so sunddenly, во entirely, and with 
so fair a prospect not only of the permanent restoration of former 
security and-tranquillity, but’ of the improvement of these blessings. 
EP When I embarked at Fort William on August 5, the most 

R recent events were the mutiny and revolt at Masulipatam. I received - 

x also with considerable uneasiness casual accounts of an engagement 

`. between the King’s and the Company’ s troops at Seringapatam. 


It had been Lord Minto’s anxious wish that a Commander-in-Chief should 
arrive at Fort Saint George from England before his own departure took place ; 
when ‘that was found impracticable, he invited General Hewett to Madras. 
The enforcement of discipline, he wrote. from Fort Saint George оп February 
3, 1810, cannot be left to Sir George Barlow and "General Gowdie, who was 
acting temporarily as Commander-in-Chief. | 


‘One is hated, indeed execrated, though на: yet heartily, The other 
.does not inspire much awe. | propose, therefore; to invite General 
` Hewitt here immediately. Не has all the qualities that suit the 
occasion. His authority, which із. Һе highest military authority in 
India, will be respected. He has excellent military principles, abhors 
'a departure from the soundest military character, is firm, temperate, ae 
2 `, and judicious. We аге on а most cordial footing, and I shall wait ow n 
him here, and leave him in charge without anxiety when we have 
*- thoroughly compared our ideas." . 
rg à 
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The Calcutta Gazette for March 22, 1810 contains the following announce- 
ment: ' 


' 


FORT WILLIAM. = и 


= Public Department, March 21, 1810. 


в 

His Excellency Lieutenant-General George Hewett, Со der- 

in-Chief of the King's and Company's Forces in India, having pro- 

ceeded to Fort St. George on the Public Service, The Honourable 

John Lumsden, Esquire, has this day, in conformity to the Appoint- 

"ment of the Right Honourable Gilbert Lord Minto, Governor-General, 

taken his Seat as Vice-President and Deputy Governor of Fort William, 
‚ under the usual Salute from the Ramparts of the Fort. 


By order of the Vice President in Council, 
G. DOWDESWELL, 47 
Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 


On Thursday, March 29, we read that ‘' The Modeste frigate having on 
board His Excellency Géneral Hewett, and family, sailed from Saugor Road 
for Madras on Saturday last," which would be March 24. The passage " from 
the Bengal Pilot to Madras Road "маз “' very favourable '’ап4 occupied “only 
* twelve days." The Commander-in-Chief made a State Entry into Fort Saint 
George on April 3, and took up his residence in a house formerly occupied by 
Sir Benjamin Sulivan, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. On April 10, 
the Madras Government Gazette announced that '"' His Excellency Lieutenant- 
General Hewett, Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's and of the Company's 
Forces in India, having arrived at Fort St. George; all Officers and Soldiers 
under this Presidency are hereby directed to obey him as Commander-in-Chief 
in [ndia accordingly." 

Minto remained in all for fourteen months at Madras. A notification in 
the Calcutta Gazette of Thursday, May 17, 1810; by the Public Department at 
Fort William, under date May 15, 1810, informs Calcutta that '" The Right 
Honorable Gilbert Lord Minto, Governor-General, being returned to Bengal 
from Fort St. George, has this day resumed his Seat in the Council of the 
Presidency of Fort William." In September he was despatching an expedition 
which effected the capture of the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius. Prepara- 
tions began in the beginning of 1811 for the redüction of Java; and the troóps 


which were under the command of Sir Samuel Auchmuty were accompanied 
‘by the Governor-General himself. The operations were entirely successful, 


the island was annexed,-'' like the East India Company's territories;" and 
Minto returned to Calcutta, in November 1811, leaving Stamford Raffles in . 
charge as Lieutenant-Governor. Hewett as already mentioned, had remained 
behind at Fort William in the capacity of Deputy Governor. The military 
honours went to Auchmuty who, like Ochterlony, was the son of an American 

alist, and who held the office of Commander-in-Chief in Madras from 
September 27, 1810, until March 6, 1813. His portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
which hangs in the Banqueting Hall, testifies to the appreciation of, the 
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inhabitants of Madras. Was the portrait of Hewett'in the Calcutta Town Hall 
intended as a counterblast? It has certainly been difficult to discover any 
conspicuous public service which marked the official residence of Hewett in 
Calcutta. 

Hèwett was succeeded as Compmanderdn Chief in India by Lieutenant- 
General Sir George Nugent, Bart, who arrived off Saugor island in the Baring 
Indiaman (764 tons, Captain Henry Templer) on January 9, 1812. He was 
accompanied by his wife, who has left us an account of their life in India in 
a Journal, which was published in London in 1839 (6). They came up the 
river in the pilot vessel and were met by the Government boats—'' the Yacht, 
a boat built by Lord Wellesley, called the Soonah Mooka, another the Snake 
ап Ча variety of smaller boats making quite a small fleet." The Kitchen boat, 
Lady Nugent tells us, was called the Calcraft, '" from a gentleman of that 
name in Calcutta who is said to be a great epicure " (7). They went on board 
the Soonah Mooka which was rowed by boatmen in scarlet jackets and turbans, 
one man, who held two chowries (white cow's tails set in silver handles) stand- 
in the centre, to keep time-(8. On January 14 the party reached Calcutta: 
" Fore William, the buildings of Calcutta, the banks of the river, and the odd 
shaped boats, formed a really striking and beautiful scene." Lady Nugent 
continues : | 
At П we were all paddled on shore in the Snake boat: we landed in the 

midst of a great crowd of people... . We proceeded with a large 

party of gentlemen, to the house lately inhabited by General Hewett 
which had been painted and done up new for us. We found Sepoy“ 
-Grenadier Centinels at the gate: they are fine-looking men, and 1 like 
their dress extremely—it has a very military appearance. The yard 
in front of the house, called a compound, was filled with servants’ with 

a Surkar and a Khanasounah (Khansamah) at their head—the 

servants were principally in General Hewett's livery, having lived 

with him, the Khanasounah in white, and the Surkar, with a turban 


different from the others, and a piece of muslin wrapped round him 





” (6) : Sir George Nugent (1757—1849) entered the army in 1773, and served in several King's 
Regiments during the American war. He was adjutant-general in Ireland from 1798 to 1801, 
М.Р. for Buckingham from 1790 to 1800, Lieutenant Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
Jamaica from 1801 to 1806, and М. P. for Aylesbury from 1806 to 1807. In 1806 he was created a 
baronet and on -his теб from in 1813, again sat in thé House of Commons from 1819 to 
1832 as Member for Buckingham. He was promoted to be full General in 1813 and Field 
Marshal in 1846: and died at the age of 92. His wife Maria whom he married in 1797 and 
who died in 1834, was the seventh daughter of Cortlandt Skinner, attorney-General of New 
Jersey. 

(7) Lieutenant Colonel Henry Fox Caleraft, of the second Regiment of Bengal Native 
fInfantry, was Town Major of Fort William at the time. 

(8 The twelfth plate in Sir Charles D'Oyly's collection of sketches illustrating the life 
of ©“ The European in India " (1813) represents ` Marquess Wellesley's dandy or boatman Ш 
his Scarlet Livery.” In the background is "the Honourable Company's State Yacht, the 


№ Soona-Mooky and’ {ts attendant Pheel-Cherrah ” or light barge, which Lady Nugent calls the 
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‚ to make a dress, but nothing actually made up, but twisted in a sort 
of shape to cover him (9). The Khanasounahs are all Mahomedans but 
the Surkar is a Hindoo, and of high caste, and his dress, I suppose, _ 
is: of the costume of the Brahmins, of which order | am told he ів. — 
The footmen.are called Kitmatgars—we dress ours in white, with 
scarlet sashes, or rather white and scarlet mixed or twisted together— 
scarlet bands to their turbans—and silver crescents in front—this dress 
is really very pretty. The servants were drawn up in order, and when 
we got out of the carriage they all made salaams down to the ground. 
—The whole of the party attended us into the house—the inferiors 
arranging themselves in the hall, the superiors attending us up to the 
drawing room. The Surkar presented a gold Mohur in a napkin, 
which we both touched, and then put our hands to our foreheads, in 
token of receiving the compliment as it was intended. The agent, 
(Mr. Colvin) and his wife, a good friendly old lady, came to assist in 
settling us in our own mansion, and by their advise, all the servants 
' were retained for the present, and they went to their stations ex- 
tremely well pleased., I observed it seemed to be the duty of перев. — 
twelve to remain on the staircasé, and in the passage. | 
The house was evidently in Chowringhee, as we learn from a later entry: 
^" May -27, 1812.—Dined with Mrs. Colvin at Garden Reach,—the situation 
beautiful—it i is three miles from our residence in Chowringhee " (10). 


(9) The ninth plate in " The European in India " represents “ A Gentleman with bis 
Sircar or money servant:" and the letter press by Captain Thomas Williamson’ contains the ` 
following : 

Ġentlemen in India rarely or never carry money in their pockets, except when travelling : 
and, until lately, each retaind in his service a Sircar, whose business was to make all 

> purchases and to receive and disburse all monies. The pay of these locusts, who are 
all Hindoos, may be from ten to thirty rupees monthly: but with many the salary is 
scarcely? an object Nay, some serve without pay, in consequence of the customary 
` fees and various perquisites they continue to obtain. As the vendors always allow 

what is called dastoory, or the customary deduction of a sixteenth to the Sircar, it 

may be ressonably supposed that the latter does not always, go to the cheapest 

market: unless, indeed, he may charge more than the dustoory would amount to 

iR sig With regard to dress, the Sircars may be classed with the Kerannies, or 

clerks many of whom act occasionally as money-servants. 

(10) There were two Colvins at the time, both members of the great agency house of' 
Colvins Bazett and 'Company—Alexander who came out in 1777, and James, who arrived in 
Calcutta in 1790. Alexander Colvin lived in town at 4 Hastings Street, where his nephew 
John’ Russell Colvin, who was Lieutenant-Governor of the North West Provinces from 1853 to 
1857 and died at the Fort at Agra during the Mutiny, was born in 1807. He died in Calcutta 
on December 18, 1818, at the age of sixty-two. A monument by Westmacott was erected to his 
memory by the merchants of Calcutta, and forms one of the principalo ornaments of St. John’s 
Church, Calcutta. А 

“Tn Schalch's map of Calcutta (1825) the name of "Mr. Colvin " is attached to No. 30 

inghee. This house stands at the corner of Chowringhee and Middleton Street, and 
occupies the site now appropriated by the Army and' Navy Stores. The compound stretches 
down to Russell-street, on the opposite side of which is the Military Secretariat, Alexander 
Colvin the younger and Bazett David Colvin were members of the firm of Colvin and Co, 


in 1827, - 
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` The Commander-in-Chief's evening drive is thus described : / Е 

We go with four horses to the sociable or coach, the postilions are in our 

~ livery, white and scarlet, excepting that they wear white turbans, with 

Jio SON scarlet bands instead of caps. Each horse has as groom, or вісе, 

y runnung by its side. The establishment in the stables is, besides, a 

` postilion to each horse, a groom and grase-cutter to each. There is 

Й also a derangar, ог chief coachman, who is always dressed in silk and 
Ё gold trimming, with a silver tigsue turban; he merely makes his 
appearance when we get into the carriage, and when we return home. 
Е Не always makes the sices take turns, to remain at the corner of the s 
course, so they get a little rest, -for it is shocking to see the poor : 

creaturés trotting by the side of the horses in the manner they do. 1 

the moon shines ever so bright, the massalgies, or linkmen, always 
~ meet us at a particular place, and, though we have lights to the ^ 

carriage, and the moon shines as bright as day, there are always six of 

them running before ив. If a postilion happens to look back; and 

catches your eye, he immediately touches his forehead three or four 

pinta ‘times, bowing down on the neck of his horse. 
Lady Nugent gives us another glimpse-of the Hewetts in the following 
diverting dissertation on hookah smoking :— 

February’28, 1812.—1 have hitherto not mentioned the hookahs which are 
indeed an extraordinary sort of things; they are not admitted at the 
government house now, but; as the late. Commander-in-Chief and his 
wife admitted them, and neither Sir George nor myself find the smell 
‘very disagreeable, or insupportable, and as it would be depriving half 
the community of one of their greatest comforts to object to them, we 
have agreed to receive them, and a most ridiculous sight it is.— 
Imagine half of the men of a large company, puffing and blowing, and 
the hookahs making a most extraordinery noise—sóme a deep base, 
others a bubbling treble—the variety of cadence depends, | believe, 
on the length of the snake, and the quantity of rose-water poured into 
the receptacle for it.—I have generally one on each side of me, аз my 
place is‘always between two of the oldest gentlemen in society. | 
have, however, set my face against young men smoking, as it is in 
reality ап odious custom.—Fortescue (the A.D.C.) and I have had 
quite `a "little battle about it, for he had sent off to Benares to have one 
made; however, at my request, Бе has given it up with a very good 
grace 

A little later, on March 17, Lady Nugent writes :— 

A.great many hookahs to-day; and, for the first tinie, a lady brought hers, 
a Mrs. Palmer (11), a very fine looking person, who piques herself on 


. (11) Mrs. Palmer was the wife of John Palmer, the ‘ Prince of Merchants " whose bust may ~~e 


be seen in the Town Hall. For some account of this notable Calcutta citizen, see Bengal Past ^ 
and*Present, Vol, XXIV, pp. 188-189, 
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\her likeness to Catalani, and who, from her colour, has, I believe, some 
native blood in her, and is, according to the expression here, а Half 
caste. Her hookah was a particularly gay one, with a gold mouth; 
piece, and her hookah-bedar, (the person who has the peculiar Фавст ий 
of-her hookah), had а most picturesque dress. I tried to smoke j% as 
she assured me it was only a composition of spices, but | did it 
awkwardly, swallowing the dd and the consequence was L 
coughed all night. 

On his departure from India, which took place on December 18, 1811, 
Hewett was appointed in 1913 to command the forces in Ireland and held' that 
office until 1816. A baronetcy was conferred upon him in 1818, and he was 
also a Grand Cross of the Bath, a full General, an Irish Privy Councillor, and 
Colonel of the 61st foot. He died suddenly on March 21, 1840, at the age of 
ninety, at his seat at Freemantle Park, near Southampton, and was buried in 
Shirley Church, a monument to his memory being erected in the neighbouring 
parish charch of Millbrook. A tall soldierly man in appearance, he is stated tu 
have been much beloved in private life. He was succeeded i in the baronetcy 
by his son, Colonel George Hewett, who acted as his side-de-camp in Indem. 
and who died in 1862. The present holder of the title is the fourth baronet. 


" ^ A H. E. A. COTTON. 
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А NU Paper read et the annual Rebel meeting of the Calcutta Historica] Society, held on 
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М №54, about eighteen years after the abolition of the Lottery Committee, 

a scheme’ for opening out а new street, linking up Dharamtolla and 
Bagbazar, was first projected. The cost of executing the scheme was estimated 
at eleven lakhs. The expenditure however was far beyond the resources of 
the Board of Commissioners, and this fact, coupled with the difficulties, then 
existing, of compulsory acquisition of land for public purposes, led to 

` the abandonment of the greater part of the scheme, The Commissioners had 
therefore to remain content with the construction, in 1856, of a short section, 
one third of a mile in length, extending from Machuabazar Street to Kolutola 
Street, and now known as Halliday Street. 

_ Chitpore Road and Cornwallis Street, lying half a mile apart, in the 
northern part of Calcutta, between the River and the Upper Circular Road, 
are the only two main roads running north and south: and the necessity 

"ined for constructing between them a third main thoroughfare, which 
would open up congested and insanitary areas, and improve traffic facilities, 
The idea of extending Halliday Street, north and sóuth, owes its inception to 
the recommendations of the Building Commission of 1895297: and when the 
Improvement Trust decided to continue and carry on the scheme, which had 
been concéived as early as 1854, this short length of roadway naturally formed 
the nucleus of the wider and larger project, which has developed into the 
Central Avenue. | 

In the year 1914, the Trust started operations in the primary section 
(Halliday Street). The scheme comprises five sections as follows, covering a 
length of about 1.94 miles from Beadon Street to Dharamtolla Street :— 

1. Improvement Scheme No. УП —Machuabazar St. to Beadon St. 


2. do No. VHA—Machuabazar St. to Kolutola St. і 

3. do ’ №. VIIB—Kolutola St. to Bowbazar St. ы 
` 4. do No. VllID—Bowbazar St. to Prinsep St. 

5. do No. VIIE—Prinsep St. to Chowringhee. 


Of these, the first three sections are complete and open to traffic: while the 
other two. are under construction and nearing completion. 

Beginning from the Maidan end, the Avenue starts from the junction of 
Chowringhee Road, the Esplanade and Dharamtolla, and, after running in a 
north-easterly direction, turns due north at the place until recently occupied by 
Kenderdine Square. It crosses thereafter several main east and west thorough- 
fares the principal among them being Bowbazar Street, Kolutola Street, 
Harrison Road, Machuabazar Street, Muktaram Babu's Street. Manicktolla 
Street and Beadon Street. To provide for its future extension northwards up 


to Chitpore Brigade, two Alignments (Nos. | and. IZ) have been published by^- ud 


the Trust and sanctioned by Government, but it is difficult at the moment to 
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& with'any degree of accuracy when these will be converted into 
_schemés and. taken: up for execution, although it has been decided to keep . 


: the completion of Central Avenue in the fore front of the "Trust's future pro- 


gramme of work. — _ E: ; 
When completed; the Avenue, with a width of one hundred feet, a Ku 


roadway of fifty four feet, arid two spacious footpaths, will form one 6f the 





The execution of the scheme has led to the removal of some very insani- 
tary slum areas and to the destruction of old, dilapidated buildings, situated 


- in narrow and winding lanes and alleys. At the same time it has added 


greatly to the traffic facilities of the town, by relieving the congestion in 
Chitpore Road and Cornwallis Street. While we may regret the disappearance 
of old and important landmarks, we should not, on the other hand, ignore 
the improvement in the environment and amenities of many a building of 
public and historic interest, and the construction which it has brought in ite 
train-of imposing buildings of varied architectural designs on both sides, tend 
ing to а certain extent to solve the housing problem in Calcutta. It isexpected _ 
also that some of the small trades in Burrabazar will eventually find accommo- 
dation on the ground floor of the buildings lining the road. 
As the road emerges from the Maidan.the beautiful Mosque constructed 
under the auspices of the family of Tippoo Sultan, with its fine dome and 
-"minarets, is brdught into prominence by the "demolition of the mean build- 
ings which hemmed it in, and it now stands out in striking contrast to the 
Qchterlony Monument and presents a pleasing vista from the South, 
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' Proceeding northwards,- the’ Avenue ce Heche: the ancient rers ` 


occupied by Anglo-Indians and the. Kintals, Extensive: provision has h4wever 


been made by the Trust for re-housing them in.the neighbourhood of Nalanda. . 


Square, which has been named after the celebrated seat of learning and culture 
daring the Buddhist period, aš- ‘a Buddhist Temple is situated on its eastern 
side. \This population of mixed parentage have made. their residence ‘here from 
the early days of the British settlement i in Calcutta and, have continued to live 
until the present day in much the same surroundings. > x 


Among the structures: "which. are ‘threatened with obliteration - by the 
Scheme, should be mentioned thé spacious premises’ occupied by Messrs. 
Cook & Со. on Dharamtolla Street and used as an.auction mart, and the house 
in Prinsep Street where their hack horses and“ ‘cattle’ have been stabled for 
nearly a century. The historic’ building at No. 51, Bentinck Street, used as 
a Government House’ by ‘the first Earl of Minto (1807—1813) will also dis- 
appear (1). No. 11 Kapalitolla Lane has likewise been demolished.” This is one 
of the oldest houses belonging to the Kapalis, (who claim to'be the pioneers 


of the Jute trade with Europeans in Bengal), and it was ‘subsequently “owned ` 


and occupied for a considerable period by the Old Mission Church School 
as à home and institution for the protection and edicatior of children of poor 
Eüropeans and Eurasians. : x 

. The Avenue, on the north of Bowbazar Street, brings into prominence 
some of the institutions attached to the Medical College, of which the School 
of Tropical Medicine and the Eden Hospital are worthy of note. The total 
frontage of the Medical College compound on the Central Avenue із 1040 ft. 


Crossing Kalutolla Street on the north, the residence of the late Keshab 
Chunder Sen, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj Church, better known as the 
New Dispensation Church (Nababidhan Brahmosamaj) comes right on the 
Avenue. It is distinguished by a stone tablet as during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Curzon. 


Proceeding still further north, the scheme has swept away the Halliday 
Street Pumping Station, but in its place has sprung up a new fine building, 
which accommodates the Fire-brigade for the service of the northern part of 
the town. "The ground covered by the adjoining Reservoir has been con- 
verted into - -a park, Й ` 


a : : fds 

(1) A ‘colotired print may be seen at Messrs. Keir and Company's (77/13 Dhurrumtollah 
Street) which bears the following title: ‘ View of a.House, Manufactory and Bazar in 
Calcutta: from an original picture in the possession of James Steuart Esq.: Engraved by F. 
Jukes." The print, which belonged at one time to’ the late Sir Charles Kesteven, represents 
the premises in Bentinck Street which were occupled by Messrs. Steuart and Co. the well 
known carriage builders, prior to their removal first to Lall Bazar and then in ‘very recent times 
to 3, Mangoe Lane. The firm which is one of the oldest in Calcutta, was established in 1775: 





and the house in Bentinck Street ia the so-called old Government House which is threatened. 


with demolition; and which is said to have been the official'residerico of the first Lord Minto. 
Messrs. Llewelyn and Co., the undertakers, succeeded Messrs, Steuart and Co, in occupation, 
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- the west side of this portion of the Road, elanda the- well-known in- 


stitutidy, Seal's Free: College, which has imparted free education to many 


poor atidenta for many years, as also the residence of the family of. its | 
ва the late Baboo Moti Lal Seal. и» 
At- its junction. with Machuabazar Street may be seen the павін 1 
building of the’ Swami Bishudhanando Swaraswati Vidiyaloya, an. instfution 
for imparting higher English education to the sons of Marwaris founded and: 
.. maintained by that community. То the. north of the school lies the enlarged 
— "Marcus Square with its well laid‘ out gardens. - 
To the north of the junction with Machuabazar Street and within 400 #.; 


_ is situated the Marble Palace. ` This large building, “standing i in a spacious 


^ 


\ 


‚ compound ornamented with marble statuary, contains-one. of the finest picture - 
galleries in Calcutta. The hungry poor of Calcutta are’ > дау fed here; by 
hundreds by the bounty of its owner. - 

In the section at present aligned but not yet taken up for construction 
(Alignments No..I and IZ), the Avenue will cross the following east and west 
roads :—Grey Street, Raja Nabakissen Street, Shambazar Street, and Bagbazar 
Street. ; ~ 

Beginning from its junction with Beadon Street, the alignment, а 


‘present sanctioned, passes over the Monmohan Theatre, one of the oldest 


places of amusements in the northern part of the town. Crossing Durga 
Charan Mitter's Street, an old building, №. 91, known аз Jadu Pandit's 
Pathshala, which claims to have imparted primary education to many men 
of light and leading during the last decade of the nineteenth century, will 
be swept away. 

On the north ‘of Grey Street, the alignment will cut across some of the 
properties of the _Sovabazar Family, whose ancestor Maharajah Nubkissen 
played so prominent-part in the establishment~of. the British Raj in Bengal. 

Beyond Shambazár Street, further north, the’ most important building - 
threatened with removal is No. 13 Bosepara Lane, the residence of the late - . 
Girish Chandra Ghose, the famous playwright and actor, who has been called 
the Garrick of Bengal and the father of the Indian Stage. The Trust propose 
to erect a suitable memorial at this spot by preserving (ће side room where ` 
. he was born and the upstairs room in which he worked, Hand by is No. 57 
` Ram Kanto Bose Street, which is closely associated with the memory of 
Paramhanshn Ramkrishna Deb, and which wil attain greater publicity Бу 
' being brought right on the road. 

At its most northerly point the A vends “ПЕ emerge into Galliff Street, 
opposite Chitpore Bridge. Ў E 


[This article has been prepared for Bengal Past and Present ünder the 


direction of Mr. T. Emerson, 1. C.-S., С: 1. E., Chairman of the Calcutta 


Improvement Trust, by Baboo Surendra Nath Sinha; his personal clerk.] 
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Mc. ^ MN MES ; 
'EARCH will be made in vain for, what we call “* The Eden Gardens " in 
pictures and sketches of old Calcutta. In all the great transformations that 
Rave taken place in фе cheerless swamp and jungle which greeted the gaze 
"of Job Charnock, no transformation has been more complete than that of 
` the portion’ of the riverside running. from Pringep's. Ghat to the building which 

ds now thé head-quartere of the Imperial Bank of India. 
In-a view of " The Supreme Court " which forms part.of the twelve 


views of Calcutta published by Thomas Daniell in 1786-88 and in a " View ` 


' taken on the Esplanade, Calcutta " іп 1792 and published in the: second 


series of Daniell's '' Oriental Scenery " there is not a vestige of a tree to 


be seen in front of-the present High Court building which stands on the . 


site of the old Supreme Court. As late. as the time of Sir Charles D'Oyly, - > 


whose '' Views of Calcutta and.its Environs," though published in London in 
1849,” were drawn before 1838, the same characteristic of the landscape may : 
be noticed. . The present Strand Road; however, had already been begun in 
1821 and it represents one of the undertakings successfully carried. through 
by the Lottery. Committee. It was formerly a low sedgy bank and the shallow 
"water which was alongside has now shifted to the west. owing to the forma- 
tion-of the Sumatra sand by the sinking of a ship of that name opposite 
Prinsep's “Ghat. „Before the reclamation, -which has thrown a’ considerable 
- part of the river bank into the roadway, this Ghat and also the Water Ghat ^ 
“were actually landing stages, as their. name implies, and stood flush with 
the water. ~ - 
The colonnade of the Giëcian Doric ada Е. goes by the name of 
Baboo Ghat and may be found facing the Eden Gardens, a little to the south 
of the High Court, dates, as the inscription upon it testifies, from 1838 (1). We 


\: 


get a reference to іп a “Diary of Travels in Upper India " by Colonel - 


С. $. Davidson of the Bengal Engineers (Vol. II. page 209: London, 1845). 
' 1840. A Grecian Ghat has beer built at the north end of the old Respon- 
dentia Walk.". The position’of this walk was once indicated by a row of fine 
~ trees which ооа south of Baboo Ghat but most of these were destroyed то 
'" the cyclone of 18647. It filled up the intervening space between the Fort and 
the óld Chandpal Ghat, now removed to make way for an embankmént and 
. the Port Commissioners’ Railway, but famous in’ history as the spot where 
India welcomed and bade farewell to her rulers. The name “ Respon- 
«dentia "^ .is derived from an old technical trade term which is thus explained : 


Мм— ——————————— - 
(1) The inscription is-as_ follows": " The Right Hon'ble Lord: William Bentinck, Governor- 


се of India, with а view to- e&courage public munificence to works of public utility, Ras 
Ы been pleased to determine that-this Ghat, erected at -the ^ expense of Baboo Rajchunder “Doss 

* in 1838; shall heresifter be called Baboo’ Rajchunder Doss’ Ghat.” “The Baboo whose generosity 
d ip commemorated was the husband of the well-known Rani Rasbmoni. of. Jaun Bazar, 
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t Money borrowed, not upon a vessel as in bottomry, but upon the goods and | 


merchandise contained in it which must necessarily be sold or exchanged in 
tlie course of the voyage, in which case the borrower is bound personally to 
answer the contract." Yule and Burnell (Hobson -Jobson) quote from ‘a 
manuscript letter of James Rennell, of February 20, 1776, in which he says 
“ I have desired my Calcutta attorney to insure some money lent on Respon- 
dentia on ships in India." No doubt this walk by the river served as a sort of 
change where such, bargains were made (2). But it also furnished the pretext 
for many a moonlight assignation and ramble. Its construction dates also 
from the time of the Lottery Committee, which under the authority of Govern- 
ment looked after municipal matters from 1817 to 1836 and financed its opera- 
tions from the balance of 4/5 lakhs of rupees obtained from the seventeen 
lotteries organised by their predecessors, the Lottery Commissioners. 


It is during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Auckland (1836-42) that: 
the Gardens as‘such first make their appearance. ‘They were originally known. 


as The Auckland Circus Gardens and references under this designation 
' occur from 1842 to 1856; except in one single instance in April 1854 when 


(2 There are two references to the Respondentia Walk in '' Тош Raw Griffin, а 
Buvlesque Poem in twelve cantos: illustrated by Twenty Five Engravings: by a Civilian (Sir 
Charles d'oyly) and an officer on the Bengal Establishment: London, В. Ackermann, 
1828." ` 

The first is in canto Il. stanza 5. р ; 

4 Great Respondentia, which in pristine ages. 

| Afforded petty merchants your assistance 

To calculate on gain—in ‘all its stages, 
And settle policies and shisp' insurance : y 
Now cleansed and beautified, you haye th’ assurance 
Boldly to rear your metamorphosed brow. 
Midst decorated piles, whose long endurance 
Thick walls and риска roofs most amply shew - 
As well's the reign of wealth and grandeur's ample flow. 

The note їв as follows: “ Chandpanl Ghaut is the principal landing place for passengers 
„and luggage in Calcutta. It faces a long row of edifices forming the southern front of the 
- city, called the Respondenti, in the very centre of which ів the Government House. No 

buildings are allowed to be raised between this and Fort William, where’ there is an extensive 
grass plain divided in two by the main road leading from the city to Alipore and a cross 
road from the Fort to Chowringhee. An open space of two square miles,'formed by the 
Respondentia on the north, Chowringhee on the East, by the river on the West, and on the 
South by Tolly's creek, is thus kept clear, and adds much to the comfort and salubrity of 
the city." The name Respondentia appears here to be given to what is now known as 
Esplanade Row West. Cf: Garrison Orders by the Right Hon'ble the Governor-General, May 
11, 1813: ' No persons having dogs with them are to be alowed to come upon the 
Respondentia walk or that part of the Esplanade: and the centries have received orders 
accordingly." р ` ‘ 

The second allusion ie in cantoflV, stanza 17. 

The Respondentia, 
У == Flanked on each side by a poor avenue n" 
Of stunted trecs--from cold not saving you. 


The note here is to the following effect: “There is a walk here from Chandpaul Ghaut . 


to the Fort by the River's side with an avenue of trees as described. Children and their 
atiendants, and people fond of walking are the usual pedestrians." è 7 


N 


THE EDEN GARDENS. 7 


mention of the name “ Eden Gardens " appears in a letter | from. the 
Secretary to ‘the Government of Bengal addressed to. the Chief Magistrate. 
Ets searches made in the records of the Imperial and -Bengal Government 


Phe purposes of this chapter have not revealed the time and circumstances 


under which the name '' Auckland Circus Gardens ' was eventually changed 
to '' Eden Gardens," but it may be inferred that the latter name was formally 
substituted for the former sometime between 1854 and 1862 when the question 
of the improvement and enlargement of the gardens was being considered. 


But whether this substitution-was made in compliment to the Misses Eden, 


thé sisters of His Excellency the Governor-General, or to the Governor-General 
himself, still remains in doubt. 


Е 


It appears from the Bengal Government records that the '' formation of 
Circus: and Gardens " was authorised by His Excellency the Governor- 


General in 1840 and that '' his only object was to enlarge the convenience of 
the public by the construction of a pleasure ground on a site generally resorted 


to 


for riding and recreation. " 
It was bounded on the south west by Respondentia Walk; on the east by 


: the Calcutta Gate Road and on the north by Esplanade Row, as will appear 
from the map of Calcutta and its environs by J. B. Tassin, 1834 (3). The site of 


th 


e ‘Еву by Weekes of George Eden, second Baron and first and only Earl 


of Auckland ?' on the north of the lake was not at first part of the Gardens but 
was allotted by the Governor-General in Council in 1844 to the Auckland 
Testimonial Committee for the erection of the statue. The statue was 
erected there in 1849 but it was again removed and is now to be found opposite 
the north gate outside the gardens. ~ 


lt was in 1856 that the Pagoda was set up in, the Gardens i in which it has 


since:continued to be a principal object of interest. This Pagoda-has a history 
All ite own. It was built in Prome in thé year 1852 (Burmese Era 1213-14) by 


"M 


a Kin, wife of Moung Honon, Governor of Prome, Shoay-Goung and 


Tarophmow, who was commonly known among.the Burmese as the '' Shoay- . 
Doung- Woon)” This was the official appointed by the Court of Ava as Woon 
of Hanthawaddy just before the outbreak of the Burmese War. Ma Kin, the 
** Woon Kaddaw '' or Governess, resided at the time (1852) at Prome, where 
her authority was respected in the absence of her husband at Ava. She was 
then 40 years of age, two years older than her husband. She was daughter 
of Moung Shoay Loo, the Paynin of Toung Law No, by his wife Ma-Woon. 


The Pagoda was contructed by Moung Huyne and ten others (carpenters) | 


who completed it in about three months’ time. The wood work of the Pagoda 
. cost about 14 or 15 viss of silver, i.e., Rs. 1,400 or 1,500. Within the Pagoda 


_ however was an image of Gautama with its forehead set with precious stones 


to 
“yo ag 


(3) A masonry aqueduct surrounds the Eden Gardens on three sides: and another was 
be seen some thirty or forty years ago on the east side of Government House. Similar 
ueducts once extended as far аз Park-street, and “formed betwten 1820 and 1860 


the principal source of Calcutta's water-supply. The water was pumped into them from the 
river dt Charidpal Ghat, and taken out for use in pails, 
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and this image cost a further sum of one thousand rupees (ten viss.of silver). 
The Pagoda is of that class of buildings called '' Tazoungs or Thein Tazoungs "’ 

- used by Buddhist priests for worship but also, and perhaps ‘chiefly, by Puzins : р 

or Neophytes on the occasion of their consecration to the monastic life. s ^ d 

| It was Lord Dalhousie, who, оп his visit to Prome in 1853, decided on the 
removal of the Tazoung to Calcutta and it was dismantled by his order and * 
placed abroad the Hon’ble Company's ship Shway Gong and landed in: 
Calcutta on the 29th September, 1854, where it was handed over to the charge 
of Lieutenant Blair of the Madras Artillery. As so often happens even yet | 

‚ in Calcutta there was a difference of opinion about the most suitable site on 
which to te-erect the building- The Governor-General-in-Council, therefore, 
determined, to postpone its re-erection and Lieutenant Blair received instruc- 
tions to store the parts carefully in the Arsenal of Fort William under his own 
^ direct supervision in the meantime. On the eve of his departure on the 22nd 
February, 1856, Lord Dalhousie wrote in a minute '' Before I go I would 
propose to ask the Lieutenant-Governor whether there is now any objection 
-to the erection of the building in the Auckland Gardens. If it should be 
resolved to set it up, workmen for the purpose had better be got, indeed they 
must be got, from Rangoon; as well as some ore to superintend the work. 
Communication with.the Court Major, Phagu, will readily procure all that i is 
required.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor in v Council having no ‘objection to the erection of 
the ornamental building in the Auckland Gardens, it was subsequently set up 
by а dozen’ Burmese artificers under Ње direct supervision and guidance of 
Lieutenant Blair, and they took three months to complete the work. 

- The fitting up of the Pagoda cost Rs. 6,000/-. It bears the following - 
inscription :—'' The above specimen of .Burmese ornamental architecture 
was removed from the city of Prome in the months of August and September, 
1854, and re-constructed on this site in the months of October, November and 
December, 1856." 

In 1865 a detailed scheme for the ааа. and improvement of the 

~ Gardens was drawn up by Captain 5, T. Trevor, R.E., Garrison Engineer, and 
approved by the Government of India. The work was completed during the 
years 1865.71. The Gardens were considerably extended eastward beyond 
the Calcutta Cricket Club ground by the removal of the old road, which, 
running from the High Court to the Calcutta Gate of the Fort, then formed 
the western-boundary of the present site of the cricket ground. A broad 
turfed ride for equestrians was made after the scheme of Captain Trevor, ite 
course being diverted to the north of the Gardens so as to pass immediately 
to the north of the Pagoda block and tbence in a.north easterly direction round 
the cricket ground up to the Band stand, the triangular space enclosed between 
the ride, the Strand and the Auckland eed being reserved for the gardens. 


ES 


[Reprinted by permission from the Official Guide to the Calcutta Exhibition -of 1923.) 
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| | A Poem Bp Warren Hastings, 


HE collection of historical documents at the Victoria Memorial has received 

an important addition. In. March, 1922, Lord Curzon purchased for the 
Trustees at Sotheby's the original in Warren Hastings’ handwriting of the 
imitation of Horace’s Odes Book II,-XVI, (Otium Divos) which-was written, 
as the inscription shows, '' at sea near the Cape of Good Hope about 21st of 
March, 1785," and presented by him to John Shore (afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth and Governor-General of Fort William from October 28, 1793 to 
March 12, 1798). It was copied by Hastings into his diary: and, many years 
afterwards, he transcribed it into a a volume, bound in crimson and gold, which 
-he presented to his wife, and which passed. at ‘her death into the possession 
of her grand.niece, Miss Winter. -. 

Hastings gave over charge of the office of Governor-General on February 
1, 1785, and took leave of the Council. He then embarked on board the 
Berrington (755 tons, Captain John Johnston) which sailed from the Sandheads, 
on February 4. Among his fellow-passenvers were Shore and Colonel Sweny 
Toone, who had been in command of his body-guard and from 1798 to 1831 
was a Director of the Company. 
+ The following is а copy of the original d with the notes inserted 
(presumably by Shores in the margin :— : 


х 
L] 


Written by Warren Hastings, Govetnon General of Bengal in. 1 785 on his 
и return to England . to John Shore Esqr. 


Horace 2 book, 16 ode. 


‹ 2 - For ease the harass'd seaman prays, ^ : x 
Ps When*.equinoctial tempests raise. ~- * was written’ at sea 
The "Cape 8 surrounding. wave; . Pop the саре. af Bd 
When hanging o'er the-reef'he hears . 1785. 
The cracking mast, and sees, or fears . 
< Beneath, his wat'ry grave. 


For Ease the starv'd **Maratta spoils, PA Barbarous Tribes of 
And hardier **Sick erratic toils; the East 
^ And both their Ease forego.: 
~ For Ease, which neither gold can buy; | Я 
. Nor robes, nor gems, which oft belie MEC 
) E - The cover'd heart, bestow.. - | 


\ 
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For neither wealth, nor titles join'd, 
Can heal the foul, or suff'ring mind. 

Lo! where their owner lies! 
Perch'd on his couch Distemper breathes; 
· And Care, like smoke, in turbid wreathes 
Round the gay ceiling flies. 


He who enjoys, nor covets more, 
. The lands his father own'd before, 

. ~ Ів of true bliss possess'd : 
Let but his mind unfetter'd tread 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead; 

And wise, as well aa blest, 


No fears his peace-of mind annoy, 
Lest printed lies his fame destroy, DE 
Which labor'd years have won: 
Nor pack'd Committees break his rest: 
Nor Av’rice sends him forth, in quest 
Of lands beneath the sun. 


Short is our span: then why engage 
In schemes, for which Man's transient age 
Was пе’ег by Fate design'd? ^. 
Why slight the gifts of Nature's hand? 
What wand'rer from his native land 
E'er left himself behind? 


The restless thought, and wayward will, 
And discontent atteüd him still, 
г Nor quit him while he lives 
At sea Care follows in the wind: 
At land it mounts the pad behind, 
Or with the postboy drives. 


} 
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He that would happy. live to day, 
Should laugh the present ills away, 
Nor think. of woes to come: 
For come they will, or soon or late; 
Since mix'd at best is Man's estate, 
By Heav'n's eternal doom. 


. A POEM BY WARREN HASTINGS. 81 


MEN 





- 


To ripen'd age Clive liv'd renown'd, _ 
With lacs enrich'd, with Һопог crown'd, 
‘ - - His valor’s well-earn’d meed. 
А .^ Тоо long, alas! he liv'd, to hate 
CMT His envied lot, and died too late 
From life's oppression freed. ` 


© - 


An early death was Elliot’s doom. 
. I saw -his op'ning virtues bloom, 
| And manly sense unfold: 
“Too soon to fade !—I bad the stone . 
Record his name midst hordes unknown, 
Unknowing what- it told. 


. To thee perhaps the Fates may give ^ 
(I wish they may) in wealth to live; е 
Flocks, herds, and fruitful fields; 
Thy vacant hours with mirth to shine 
With these the Muse, already thine, 
х : Her present bounties yields. - , ` 


А For me, О Shore, I only claim 
To merit, not to seek for fame: 
The good and just to please; 
A state above the fear of want; : 
Domestic love, Heaven's choicest grant; 


Health, leisure, peace, and EASE. 


р : 


= 

(1) The allusion із -to Alexandér Kynynmound Elliot, the younger brother of the first 
Earl of Minto, who, being "' eminently, skilled in the Persian and Hindustani languages," acted 
as interpreter at the trial of Мипсотваг. ` He was a great favourite with Warren Hastings and 
was the first to hold the office of Superintendent of the Khalsa (Excheguer records), In 1778 
he was sent Бу Hastings on a mission to Madaji Bhonsla, the Maratha chief of Berar, and died 
of fever on the Lot Nala in the Sarangarh Feudatory State on September 12, at the age of 
“twenty-three.” Hastings erected a monument over his grave which is now surrounded by ай 
enclosure and kept in répair by the British Government through the authorities of the Sarangarh 
) State. P : : 
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3 Sir € Batfte Mapier at Barvackpore, 





THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH. A 
R. WILLIAM FOSTER, writes : ** Lieut, Col. D. С, Crawford, 1.M.S., an 
` old friend of Bengal Past and Present, has just presented to the officers’ 
mess of the 125th Napier's Rifles (now transformed into the 5th battalion of the 
6th Rajputana Rifles) a copy of the lithograph representing Sir Charles Napier 
reviewing the troops at Barrackpore in May, 1849, which was reproduced in 
Vol. XXV at page 156 from a photograph sent by "' Sydney C. Grier." This 
copy ‘solves the question of the identity of the author of the original sketch : 
for at the bottom right hand corner it is signed "В. D. Grant," followed by 
what lóoks like ''35th L. L.” Underneath’ in the same hand, is written: 
- “ Соуег: Gover there, gentlemen! c-o-v-e-r!! Never mind the water !"'; these 
‘being presumably the words SirCharles is supposed to be uttering. 

‘* Bethune Donald Grant was born on September 7, 1827, and was the son 
of Surgeon John Grant, a distinguished member of the Bengal Medical Service, 
who obtained a cadetship for him. He arrived in Bengal in October 1844, 
and at the time the cartoon was drawn he was an ensign in the- 35th Bengal 
Light Infantry. . At the date of his death, which. took place at Agra on 
November 30, 1854, he was a lieutenant in the same regiment. Col. Crawford 
tells me that other caricatures by Grant are known. If the hieroglyphics on 
the print really represent A. H., these must be the initials of the lithographer." 

Colonel Crawford has been good enough to send the following further 
note regarding the artist and his family : 

John Grant, the father:of Bethune Donald Grant, entered the Bengal 
Medical Service as Assistant Surgeon on October 7, 1816, became 
Superintending Surgeon on July 17, 1852, and retired on September 11, — 
1857. Derozio dedicated his poems to him. His death took place 
in London on April 14, 1862. He married on April 4, 1825, at St. 
John's Church, Calcutta, as his, second wife, Elizabeth, the youngest 
of the three daughters of Commodore Sir John Hayes (1). Her second 


(1) A reproduction of Opie's portrait of Sir John Hayes (which is in the possession of 

Colonel Crawford) was given in Bengal Past and Present in 1910 (Vol. V. p. 25). He was 

constantly engaged as midshipman and lieutenant in the Indian and Eastern Seas from 1762, 

and was attached to the land forces in the campaign of 1790-1891 against Tippoo. In 1806 

he took Vingurla ољ the coast from the pirates who held it: and in 1807 became deputy, and, 

two years later, master attendant, at Calcutta. He acted as commodore in the Java Expedition 

of 1811, and commanded the armed flotilla in the first Burmese War. His death took- place 

б at Cocos Island оп, ЈаЇу 3, 1831. Important work was done by him in the circumnavigation 

of Australia, and the survey of Tasmania. His daughter Helen Kezia, married James H. 
Crawford (Member of the Bombay Council 1841—46) on January 1, 1816, x 
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SIR CHARLES NAPIER AT BARRACKPORE 
(From a sketch by Bethune D. Grant.) 
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sister, Helen, was my father's mother. Elizabeth Grant lived until 1896. 

I think that my father must have obtained the drawing from Dr. Grant. 

But-he had it long before Mrs. Grant's death, and she may, have given 

itto him. Bethune Grant had a considerable reputation as an artist. Dr. 

. Grant was for many years, before his promotion to be Superintending 

. Surgeon, Principal Medical Storekeeper, or Apothecary General, as 

the appointment was then called. The Calcutta Medical Store De- 

partment used to be located at the south-east corner of Dalhousie 

Square. It was a large house which served as a residence for the 

‘officer in charge, and- there was long range of store-rooms.. About 

1908 or 1909 the Department was transferred to Kidderpore. On 

; 2 entering the house, a large ataircase led up to the first floor, and on 

s the wall was a life-size charcoal sketch of а: soldier or officer on 

at horseback, which was the work of Bethune Grant and was -drawn 

while his father lived there. It is about thirty years since I saw it last, 

-> and my recollection is rather vague. The sketch must then have 
been nearly fifty years old, ‘and perhaps more. 

An account of the review was published in the ' : Bengal Hurkaru and 
India Gazette '' of Thursday, May 17, 1849: and this is said to have been 
taken from the-'* Indian Times " of the preceding day. We, read: ‘The 
Reviéw at Barrackpore give the Indian Army a foretaste of what it has 
to expect in its new Commander-in-chief” : апа then there follows the 
description given by ' ' Sydney C. Grier " in her letter to’ Bengal Past and 
Present. ` И TS 

Sir Charles, we T was “ dressed à la Napier, i.e., eccentrically, with 
а solah topee and Blucher boots." He '' dashed at full gallop to the troops," 
and, dispensing with marching past in review order, '' took them to the burial 
ground vicinity ' ' where he wheeled them into line, and gave the order to 
advance, leaying “ the commandants of corps to conduct them past the tanks 
and the congee house (2) as best they might." After the parade was over, ° 
Sir Charles ** expressed his unqualified. gratification in à characterististic 
speech," but the officers were told that they * did not cover when marching’’: 
and then “‘ His Excellency addressed the 35th separately, telling Colonel 
Grey it was an honour to command so distinguished a corps, conversed with 
а Subadar covered with medals, tapped him familiarly on the shoulder, and 
personally accompanied the regiment back to the lines." 

A reproduction of SAM s sketch is again given, for convenience “of 
reference. : 


(2) Congee house: The regimental lock-up: so-called from the slops provided for the 
prisoners (congee=water in which rice has been boiled), - СЁ ће" Song by a Gentleman of the 
Navy " (one of Hyder’ А 'в'ргівопегв) quoted in Seton- Karr's Selections (Vol. І. p. 18). 

: ys Yn vain our hard fate we repine: 
j In vain on our fortune we rail," 

Я : On Mullaghee tawny we dine,, 
ЕС ; ‘Or congee, in Bangalore Jail. l 


The Andian Historical Records Commission, 


| SIXTH SESSION AT MADRAS. LM 


I N my previous contributions (1), | discussed the origin and scope and 
described the activities of the Indian Historical Records Commission. lt 
and described the activities of the Indian Historical Records Commission. И. 
is now in the sixth year of its existence, and it is gratifying to note that much 
‚ useful work has already been done. With ‘‘ the growing, reverence for the 
: past which is manifesting itself on all sides," апа to which the Hon'ble 
Mr. Cotton eloquently alluded in his speech at Madras, the Commission can 
count upon great possibilities for the future. Provincial Governmerts and ' 
.Indian States have begun to realise the importance of expert advice from the 
Commission on the subject of their records, and it was in connection with 
certain suggested improvements to the Madras Record Office that His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon in his opening speech humourously observed as. 
follows :—'' We are.not without hope. that the effect of the. criticism of -so 
influential a body may seřve to induce those members of our Legislative 
Council whose eyesight has become affected by constant use of the retrench- - 
ment angle of vision to adopt magnifying glasses when they scrutinise the 
budget of this very useful institution and put it into a position to continue and 
increase its good work.” 7 : 

“On the 10 of January last die Commission held its sixth session at 
Madras. His Excellency Lord Willingdon opened the proceedings of the 
Commission. After welcoming the members of the Commission ‘and express- 
ing his appreciation of its usefulness he referred to some of the papers which 
were going to be read and the various interesting exhibits. that had been 
collected for the benefit of the public. His Excellency dwelt at sóme length 
on the: old records and memorials of Madras. The Hon'ble Mr. Н, E. A. 
Cotton who acted as Chairman “of the Commission in the absence of 
Mr. М. 5. D. Butler, the permanent President of the Commission, thanked - 
His Excellency on behalf of the- members. Referring to the importance of' 
Madras he said that " it was impossible for any one who had any leaning 
‘towards historical study to come to Madras without experiencing a species 
of thrill, not only because Madras was a British Capital-but also because the 
real India could be seen here." He suggested. that the Mackenzie manus- 
cripts which are пом in the custody of the Madras Museum should be 
transferréd to,its Record Office and urged on thé Government the necessity 
of appointing a Keeper of Madras Records. 

: After Lord Willingdon had left the Hon'ble Mr. Н. Е. A. Cotton took 
the chair. A number of interesting paperi were then read. In this connec- 


{1) Sengal Past and Present, Vol. XXIV, pp. 170—177 and Vol. XXV. рр. 76—83. | 
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tion it may not be out of place to mention here that four of the papers 
namely, Some Currency Reforms of Hastings by Mr. J. C. Sinha, M.A., 
Famine relief in Madras 150 years ago by Mr. S. V. Chari, Some Original ` 
Sources for a biography of Begum Sombre by Mr. B. М. Banerji апа my 
paper on. The last Will and Testament of ‘Bahu Begum were based оп Һе 
records of the Imperial Record Department; Some, of the paper are briefly 
noticed below :— 

w. The private letter books oj. Jeph Collet, by Miss Collet, Fellow 
of University College, London—This paper was read by Sir Charles Todhunter 
for his cousin: Miss Collet. From the historical point of view these books are 
highly interesting. They are divided into four big and firmly-bound volumes 
which give fascinating accounts of Brazil, the manners, morals and customs 
of its inhabitants, the Government of the Portuguese in the city of. Rio Janeiro, 
Collet’s life in the East and afford a glimpse into private and domestic affairs 
.оЁ a former Governor of Madras. 

. Q) George. Chinnery, Artist by Mr. J. J. Cotton, M.A., LCS. In this 
interesting paper Mr. Cotton pays a tribute to the memory of an English. 


` artist who had made Madras the scene-of his labours and has left behind 


him portraits of the great men of Madras in the early years of the 19th 
. century as well as interesting sketches of Indian life. 
(3) Some Currency Reforms of Hastings by Mr. J. C. Sinha, M.A. The 
~ question of Currency in India has always been a^vexed problem to her. 
administrators. The servants of the East India. Company about 150 years 
ago had but an imperfect knowledge of the currency question. Under the 
ancient Muhammadan rule there was no uniform currency in Bengal though 
silver rupees were the standard measure. The successive attempts of Warren 
Hastings and the Couit of Directors to establish an uniform currency in Bengal 
by “means of Regulations of 1771 and 1773 and by the issue of paper . 
currency and copper money proved abortive on account of their viewing this 
problem from a narrow commercial point ‘of view. ` Uniform currency was 
introduced in Bengal after the Government of Warren Hastings. 
~ (4) Shivaji in Madras by Professor Jadunath ‘Sarkar, M.A., LE.S.,— 
Professor Sarkar relied for his account of Shivaji's activities in the Madras 
Presidency on the unpublished letters of Francois Martin, Governor of Pondi- 
. cherry and the despatches of the Brahmin agents of Shivaji at the French 
Capital. According to Maratha history, Shivaji's invasion: of the Carnatic in 
1677 is known as his '' Dig-Vijaya of the South." Shivaji created a kingdom 
there with Jinji as its Capital. In this paper Professor Sarkar deals with the 
exact position of the French merchants іп. Һе South, the facts that 164 Sher 
Khan Lodi, the Governor of Valikanda-puran, now in the Trichinopoly district, 
to invite the French to settle in his territory as early as 1670, and how he 
granted the site of Pondicherry to the French. Mr. 'Sarkar. describes how: 
Shivaji came into touch with the Carnatic апд: appeared in the South. 

(5) Robert Orme and Colin’ Mackenzie by Prof. С. S. Srinivasa- 
chariar, M.A.—The writer tells us how the records and manuscripts collected 
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by these two great benefactors of the historical students of the Madras Presi- 
_ dency may be made, available to the public. From the paper we find that 
~ these interesting collections, which’deal with the history, ethnology, literature 
and tradition chiefly of the country south of the river Кізіпа, include many 
maps, plans, inscriptions, images and coins which are of great value to 
“students of history. All these were purchased by the Marquis of Hastings 
and a large portion comprising the coins and images меге sent to England. 
But the tracts in the different South .Indian languages on historical subjects 
remained in Madras. 

(6) Some Original Sources јог a biography of Begum Sombie by 
Mr. Brenda Nath Banerji—The writer gives a short account of the life of 
this Roman Catholic warrior-princess of the reign of Shah Alum П. She 
married Walter Reinhardt—alias Sombre—a German adventurer—and became 
known as ‘‘ Begum Sombre.” The leading events of her life сап be gleaned 
Sleeman's Rambles, Rev. Keegan's Sardhana, Atkinson's М. W. P. Gazetteer 
and also from accounts left by several European visitors to the Begum's court 
—euch as Major Archer, Capt. Francklin, Thomas Bacon, Major Thorn, 
Capt. Mundy, Mrs. A. Deane and others, and also from the Punjab Secretáriat 
Records. The Imperial Record Department contains, according to the writer, 
at least one hundred documents relating to Begum Sombre. 

(7 Famine Relief in Madras 150 years ago by Mr. S. V. Chari—The 
writer dwelt on the history of the Carnatic between 1770 and 1800, a period 
which is well-known on account of frequent famines. In 1782 a social orga- 
nisation was started to cope with these unwelcome visitations in which both 
the Indians and. the Europeans of the Madras. Presidency co-operated. Its 
main object was to render help to the people consequent on a devastating was 
between Haidar Ali and the English. It was known as '"' the Committee for 
the management of the native Poor Fund in Madras." This institution was 
not only intended to relieve famine but also to form the nucleus of several 
other charitable asylums. The writer states that this Committee encouraged 
vaccination among the natives of Madras and gives an interesting history of 
its activity. In 1807 Lord- William Bentinck, the Governor of Madras, became 
its patron. | 

: (8) The “Bargi invasion of Bengal by Professor J. N. Samaddar, B.A.— 

‚ The writer finds in this invasion a parallel to the old Danish invasion of 
England. The Maratha sources are very meagre, but Tarikh-i-Bangta, 
Riyaz-u-Salatin, Seir Mutagherin give valuable information on this subject. 
Maharastra Puran, a manuscript poem composed by the poet Gangaram throws 
a flood of light on this period. From this we find that the Bargig under 
thdir leader Bhaskara marched to Bengal to extort Chauth from the Nawab 
Ali Verdi Khan. The Nawab's refusal to pay it led to a fight. The writer 
then gives an account of the atrocities perpetrated by Bhaskara and his men 
on the cities and villages of Bengal. But as the:monsoon set in he left Bengal 
but not without a rich plunder. On the’cessation of the rains he e again made 
his appearance in Bengal. But this time he was not so fortunate. He .and 
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his followers were massacred by the Nawab Ali Verdi's TUR at Mankara, 
now in the Burdwan district. > 

(9) The last Will and Testament of Bahu Begum—The Will of Bahu 
Begum who was а striking personality in the history of the later Mughals is ` 
a document of absorbing interest. As has been noted above my paper on 
the subject was based on: records i in the possession of the Imperial Record 
Department: 

A number of other papers which had been sent in, were not read owing 
te lack of time. They will be published in the Official Report of the Proceed- 

: THE HISTORICAL EXHIBITION. 

The Exhibition which was organised by me in connection with the Madras 
session of the Commission was formally opened on the afternoon Of the 10th 
January 1924 by His Excellency the Governor of Fort Saint George, in the pre- 
sence of Her Excellency Lady Willingdon, several members of the Royal Com- 
mission on the.Superior Services in India, and a representative gathering of 
ladies and gentlemen. The exhibits included interesting manuscripts, coins, 
seals, maps, Sanads, Firmans, official papers and a large number of pre- 
Portuguesé Christian relics in India, Ceylon, Burma and China. Official docu- 
ments written and signed by Robert Clive in a clear and bold hand and the 
original despatches of Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards the Kero of Waterloo) 
were among the exhibits. A letter written by Count Lally during the siege of 
Madras spoke of the place as “а Sodom” which called for the fire of 
English guns if not the fire of Heaven. These exhibits were received mostly 
from Calcutta and Madras. The Calcutta exhibits were chiefly from the 
Imperial. Record Department and those of Madras had been-collected by 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Professor of History. and Archaeology in the 
Madras University: as well as the officers of the Madras Record Office. The 
French ‘Government were good enough to send a number of exhibits from 
Pondicherry in the shape of valuable historical records, firmans, treaties, 
^ pérwanas and letters which materially enhanced the value of the exhibition. 

On the IIth January, 1924, the members of the Commission inspected 
the Madras Record Office in the morning and held a business meeting , 
at which many important matters connected with the preservation of records 
were discussed. In the afternoon their Excellencies Lord and Lady . 
Willingdon entertained the members of the Commission to tea at Government 
House, after which they were shewn the collection of pictures in the Banqueting 
. Hall. The Rev. Н. Hosten, S. J., who has always taken a keen interest in 
the activities of the Commission, accompanied the members on a visit to the 
Mylapore Cathedral, the Great Mount and Little Mount of St. Thomas, and 
explained to them the pre-Portuguese Christian relics preserved at those 
places for several centuries. ` Altogether the Madras Session was an unqualified 
success. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


T annual general meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held 
on January 22, 1924, in the lecture hall of the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 
His Excellency the Earl of Lytton, Governor of Bengal, the President of the 
Society, took the chair. : 

Mr. A. F. M. ABDUL Aut, the Honorary РР read the following 
report :— 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. . / 


The Calcutta Historical Society when it was reconstituted on the Ith 
December 1922 was practically in a moribund condition. No issues of Bengal: 
Past and Present had been published for the year 1922, and the balance in 
hand amounted to Rs. 5/13/-. The nominal roll of the Society consisted of 


‘20 life members and 103 ordinary members. On December 31st 1925 the 


membership of the Society was composed of 23 life members and 154 ordinary 
members. Three resignations have been received since that date but more 
than twice that number of new members have joined the Society. 

The balance at the bank on the 21st December, as you will learn from the 
Financial Statement, amounted to Rs. 1675/13/10, including a loan of Rs. 500/- 
from the Honorary Treasurer and a sum of Rs. 1,000/- which had been placed 
in fixed deposit for 6 months and which has been renewed for a further period 
of 6 months. 

The first care of the ИА Committee was to deal with the serious 
arrears into which the publication of Bengal: Past and Present had fallen. 
Volume XXIII (July-December 1921) was not issued until the end of 1922 and 
the present Executive Committee as reconstituted were not responsible for 
its production. After careful consideration the Committee decided to bring 
out a volume of 200 pages, (Volume XXIV), as the volume for 1922 and to ’ 
follow this up by publishing one half yearly volume, volume XXV, for 
January to June 1923, and volume XXVI in two quarterly numbers, namely 
from July to September and October to December 1923. It is believed that 
the system of quarterly publication of the. journal has met with the approval 
of members and every effort is being made to keep the publication up to date. 
Mr. А. Е. M. Abdul Ali was appointed by the Executive: Committee to be 
Honorary Secretary and he was good enough to accept the office. The 


` Hon'ble Mr. Н. E. A. Cotton was placed in editorial charge of Bengal: Past 


and Present, and the following members of the Society agreed to act as an 

editorial Committee :—Dr. Т: О. , D. Dunn, Mr. A. Cassells, L.C.S., Mr. 

А. Е, M. Abdul Ali and Rai Promotho Nath Mullick Bahadur. A glance at 
Й А : ` 
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the members of Bengal: Past and Present which have been published during 
the year under review will show that a number of important historical contri 


. butions have been made. The editorial Committee will welcome the assistance 


of any members of the Society who may be engaged in historical research and 
who care to submit articles for consideration with a view to publication. 

The absence of an index from volume IX onwards has been seriously 
felt, and the Committee are glad to announce that the Maharaja Adhiraja 
Bahadur of Durbhanga, who is one of the Vice-Patrons of the Society, has most 
generously offered to place the sum of Rs. 2,000/- at their disposal for the 
purpose of compiling and publishing an index. The work will be taken in 
hand as soon as the necessary remittance has been received. 

The Society has suffered a serious loss by the death of Mr. F. J. Monahan 
who was опе of its Vice-Presidents and whose interest in the Society and its 
work was as deep as it was constant. Mr. Monahan was an acknowledged 
authority on the early history of-Bengal and the pages of Bengal: Past and 
Present contain several articles from his pen upon this subject. . To fill his 
place as Vice-President, the Committee are proposing the nomination of Sir 
Rajendra Nath Mookherjee who has on more than one occasion come most 
generously to the assistance of the Society. 

The Hon. SECRETARY then read the financial statement, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. W. S. J. Witison, M.L.A.). 


ADOPTION OF THE. REPORT. 
Dr. T. O. D. Dunn, M.L.C. moved the adoption of the Report. There 


‚ were, he said, one or two points which called for special attention. The first 


point which sttuck him as of very great interest was that which referred to 
the increase in membership by no less a number than fifty-four. In the short 
space of a year, it was somewhat remarkable that so many should be found 


‘in Calcutta who were interested in historical research. and were willing to 
-lend their help. Others too were coming in. A further point which impressed 


him with its special importance was concerned with the finances of the Society. 
That they should have met in December 1922 in that large and representative 
gathering which most of them would remember in-the rooms of the Asiatic 
Society in the impoverished possession of Rs. 5/-, and that they should now 
have something like £100 to their credit after paying their expenses—that fact 
‘seemed to be one which should encourage them to go forward. Another 
point to which Mr. Abdul Ali had alluded dealt with the publications of the 
Society. Immediately after the inaugural meeting in December 1922 the wbole 


"blank space of the year was covered by the publication of a volume—a large 


and representative volume, No. 24, in the series. Following upon that, in the 

year which has just closed, they had published Volumes 25 and 26 which 

represented four quarterly issues of Bengal: Past and Present, the first’ two 

being published as a single volume. Most of those present knew these books 

and he need hardly say that they owed their existence almost entirely to. the 
. 12 . 
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' Hon'ble Mr. H. E. A. vo the Editor of the Journal (Cheers). He would 
refrain from telling them exactly what he thought of him and his work. He 


had been at the back of all their endeavour and it was his zeal, his industry ~ 


and his wide and varied ‘scholarship which had made Bengal: Past and 
Present what'it was. (Cheers) They would be glad to hear that their magazine 
had begun to attract considerable attention at home. Не found that it was 


referred to as an authority on certain sections of British history in Bengal in), 


several publications which had come under his notice. ' It was for that reason 
. that they welcomed with particular enthusiasm the promise of funds to provide 
an index to the full series of the Bengal: Past and Present from the beginning. 


There were now 26 volumes. In these volumes lay hidden much curious and ` 


interesting information, but they all knew how difficult it was to handle a 
learned Society's journel which had no proper index. If that index was 


_prepared—and there was no reason that it should not be prepared in the near . 


future—one great blow would have been struck in the interest of historical 
scholarship in the Presidency of Bengal. The Society existed for the purpose 
of historical research and for the recording of that research. It was not a 
lecture Society. The work which was being done was perpetuated. He might 
say also that the Society was not an exclusive one. Its publications were open 
to the world of letters and scholarship. In reviewing-the facts which Mr. 
Abdul Ali had prepared for their consideration that this evening, he felt con-- 
vinced that the future. was full of hope and that the past represented a very 
definite achievement, (Cheers). 2 

Мг. А. Е. Rayman, M.L.C., in seconding the motion said that it was 
needless for him to dilate upon the work of the Calcutta Historical Society. 
Those of them who were interested in the teaching of history knew the value 
of the work which the Society was doing. They owed a very deep debt of 
gratitude to the Hon'ble Mr. Cotton for having enriched their knowledge of 
the history of Bengal. (Cheers). . ; 


The motion was put and carried. 


OFFICE-BEARERS FOR 1924. ~ 


| Mr. С. W.'GunNER, I.C.S., moved the election of office bearers for the 

year 1924. A printed sheet had been circulated containing the suggestions of 
. the Committee for the ensuing year. There were very few changes, but he 
-should регНарз draw attention to the names of Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, 
who was proposed for the vacancy among the Vice-Presidents, and of the 


Hon'ble Mr. А. К. Fazl-ul-Haq, Minister for Education, -who, it was hoped, - 


would join the Council. 
Mr. F. C. ScALLAN seconded the proposition which was adopted. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Н. E. A. Cotton then read a paper on “ the Mystery 


Picture at the Calcutta Town Hall," which will be found on рр. 59—70 of the’ 


present issue, 


» 
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HIS EXCELEENCY'S SPEECH. 


His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR said :— When I presided at the meeting: 


of this Society a year ago, | appealed for-greater support from those interested 
in the history and development of Calcutta and Bengal, and I am glad to learn 
from the report and financial statement which Mr. Abdul АН has just read to 
us that there has been a satisfactory response to that appeal. This response, 
I feel sure, has been largely due to the reconstitution of the Society which 
took place at the end of 1922 and thé beginning of which was marked by that 
meeting. With this reconstitution greater life was infused into the Society and 
the Executive Committee was strengthened by the active association of сп- 
thusiasts in the domains of historical and literary research. As Dr. Dunn has 
pointed out, it shows what one able and energetic man can do. 


In consequence, the membership of the society has increased during the 
past year by fifty per cent., the Society has been placed on a sound financial 
basis and the regular publication of Bengal: Past and Present is assured. The 
annual report explains the steps taken by the Executive Committee to bring 
the issues up to date, and ] am sure we shall all agree that the decision they 
made was a wise one and indeed that they have given us far more than we 
could reasonably have hoped for in the circumstances. Not only in quantity 
have they satisfied our needs, but the quality and variety. of the contributions 
have reached.a very high level. They have given us fresh insight into famous 
personages of past days, the literature of old Calcutta, old institutions and 
offices, and places which have historical interest or association. All these 


articles throw a most interesting light on the customs and manners of our 


ancestors and the selectioris from the Calcutta Gazette of the eighteenth century 
show that in those days the compilers enjoyed greater leisure and had more 
opportunities for the indulgence of their literary propensities than their 
successors of the present day, with the result ‘that the Gazette of those days 
was a very readable document. 


The periodical Bengal: Past and Present is the index of the Society's 
prosperity and activities, апа the volumes which have been published during 
the past year show that the Society has regained its old position, The activities 
of its members are now considerable and of great value. Bengal: Past and 
Present affords to those members who have not the time and the capacity to 
"undertake the necessary research, a unique opportunity of acquainting them- 
selves with the history of the province and its old families and of keeping 
abreast of the new discoveries that are made in its annals. - 


An instance of what we owe to the contributors is given in the paper 
which Mr. Cotton has just read. Тһе picture, the identity of which he has 
now discovered, was, | understand, labelled at his instance some twenty years 
ago as the portrait of Colonel Colin Mackenzie, but he was not satisfied that 
this was correct and has been making searching enquiries to establish its 
identity beyond a doubt. Success has crowned his efforts, and he has now 
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been able to satisfy us' that the original was General Hewett, whose achieve- 
ments as Commander-in-Chief in India he has collected and outlined for us. 
The members of this Society are the first to learn of this discovery. 

This is a good instance of the original work which is being done by the 
Society and it indicates the value of the contributions that the Society is making 
“ to the historical knowledge of the province. | am sure you will wish me to 
express our thanks to Mr. Cotton for his interesting paper. 

We are grateful to the Executive Committee for the reorganisation which 
~ they have been able to effect.in the Society under the inspiration of Mr. Cotton, 
and to Mr. Abdul Ali and Mr. Willson for undertaking the offices of Honorary 
‘Secretary and Honorary Treasurer. The present personnel of the ‘Editorial ~ 
Committee of Bengal: Past and Present ensures the maintenance of the high 
standard which it has now reached. Its regular publication will; I hope,-lead 
to an increased membership of this Society and stimulate public interest in 
historical research. 

Before I close [ should like to pay a tribute to the late Mr. Monahan whose 
death has been referred to in the report. I myself did not know him persori- 
ally, but I have heard of his scholarship and his authority as a historian of 
Bengal, and | feel the Society has suffered a severe loss in his death. 


`. THE VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIR. 


Кл Рвомотно Natu Mu tick Bahadur said that it afforded him great 
pleasure to offer a vote of sincere and heartfelt thanks to His Excellency, not 
only for presiding at the annual meeting of the Society but also for persuading 
the Hon'ble Mr. H: Е. A. Cotton іо return to Calcutta. It was His Excellency 
who had brought him here, and he was the life and soul of this Historical 
Society (hear, hear), which would not have revived had it not been for his 
- efforts. For a whole year he had seen him devoting many hours to the pre: 
paration and the publication of Bengal: Past and Present, and the credit waa 
due to His Excellency for making the choice of him as President of the 
Bongal Legislative Council (Hear, hear). He was deeply grateful to His 
Excellency for the kind reference to the selections from the Calcutta Gazette 
which he had made for Bengal: Past and Present. Не had tried to bring out 
the truth and the truth only. In so doing his researches might not have been 
palatable to many, -bút there was a line in Shakespeare '"' Truth is beauty in 
itself," and he fully agreed with it.’ One thing that struck him particularly was 
that Hig Excellency in’ spite of these troublous times had evidently taken great 
pains in going through the publications of the Society. His presence in the 
chair that evening and his kind words of appreciation would encourage them 
to ' persevere with the work they had undertaken. 

Mr. D. С. GHOSE said that it was hardly necessary, after the Ие of Ыз 
friend, Mr. Mullick, to say much for the purpose of commending the motion 
to the acceptance of the meeting. They were indeed grateful—very grateful 
—for the great interest His Excellency was taking in the activities of their 
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. Society and they felt sure that his encouragement would stimulate them to 
carry on with added vigour their work of exploring and bringing to life the 
fascinating history of Old Bengal. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation.: 

His EXcELLENCY thanked the Society for providing him again this year 
with an opportunity of spending an evening in so congenial an atmosphere of 
scholarship and historical research. [t was a pleasure which he greatly appre- 
ciated and he thanked Rai Promotho Nath Mullick Bahadur and Mr. D. C. 
Ghose for the kind words ‘which they had addressed to him. ^ 
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INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER, 1923. 





INCOME DISBURSEMENTS. 
Rs. A. Р. . te us Rs. А.Р. 
Balance at Ist January 1923 ... 5 13 0 Printing ». 2,769 2 6 
Amount realized ‘from Life Printers’ Block .. 329 0 0 
Members .. 40 0 0 Ренаве on Journals to 
ЕЕ Е 
Subscriptions realized Stationery 32 12 0 
for 1923 . 2,742 0 0 Railway Freight and | Packing 
Arrear Subscriptions Charges .. 2611 0 
realized for 1923 449 11 6 Bank Charges ... one 2 10 
PARIS : Petty Expenses i 1513 0 
uhi ptione e Balance at 31st December 1923. 
1924 n. 140 00 ited Denes win 
^ M of India Ltd. 
3,331 И 6 x 4 per cent. doe 
Less Refunded 10th Jan. 1924 1,500 0 6 
during the year 20 0 03,311 11 6 On Current Ac- 
Ж saat Le count with Mer- 
Cash Sales of Society's Journals 416 0 0 И 
Interest’ on Current Account : Interest accrued 28 9 7 
For half-year ended ———— 
30th June 1923 21 10 0 te 1,675 13 10 
For half-year ended ot : | 
Dec.-1923 620 Wee een 500 0 0 
Interest on Fixed T Sundry Li 
Deposit 2869 7 56 5 7 ility | o 00 693 0 0 982 13 !0 
Rs, 4,669 14 1 И Rs. 4,669 14 1 
13th February, 1924, (Sd.) LOVELOCK & LEWES, 
Calcutta, Chartered Accountants. 


ее on Christian TomBs in в Darjeeling 
peers and af € gal, 
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`1. HOPE TOWN, NEAR KURSEONG. 


THE following eleven inscriptions from the small graveyard near the littie 
Chuch (of England) at Hope Town, were copied at my request by one 
of my pupils, Nae Anthony Maloney; on a picnic day (October 4th, 1920). 
1.—/864, May"9.—Sacred to the memory 
of Е 
FREDERICK “BRINE, Esq., 
Founder of Hope Town, 
who departéd this life 
on the 9th May, 1864. 
Aged 51 years and 5 months. 
Here lies the tenderest Husband, Father, Friend.. 
His life with goodness marked, with grief his end. 
His mind was calm, oh! may his sould have rest, 
And he who others blessed, himself be blessed. 
He gave to every Christian virtue scope, 
And what he practised is now his hope. 
Weep not, lament no more, 
I am not lost, but gone before. 
This tablet is placed here by 
Љу his much ‘afflicted widow. 


== 2.—1877, April 16. —Sacred 
i to the Eai 


EDWARD JOHN EDWARDS, 
who departed this life т 
on 16th April, 1877, б 
aged 33 years. 
This monument 
is erected 
by his brother Planters 
and friends. 
| Не shall rest from his labours 


TOMBS IN THE DARJEELING DISTRICT. 


3 `3._1883, March 6.—In 
loving memory of 
MAUDE EVELINE ALVAREZ, 
2 2 second daughter of 
George Francis Dodsley 
`. ahd 
- Harriett Elizabeth Shaw 
Flamsteed, 
wits entered into rest 6th March 1883, 


(The age could not be deciphered) 


4,—-1887, March 19.—Sacred to the memory of 


GEORGE PLAYER BUTLER FELLOWES 
born 20th of September 1853 ~ 
died 19% March 1887. 


5.—1892, March 4.—Sacred to the memory 
Mi of o7 
“JOHN STALKARTT 
died March 4th 1892 
aged 68 years, 
who, by the grace of God, 
helped to erect this Church. 
* Not slothful in business, but fervent 
in.spirit, serving the Lord, rejoicing 
in hope, patient in tribulation,” 
(Rom XII. 1.12) 
In hope of eternal life." 
aN po (Titus l. 2.) Pad 


/ 
i 


y 6. 1895 May 1 0. zu eee memory 


` CROOME HURDIS MICHAEL 
` ANDREWS, 
don ‘13th February, died 10th May 1895. 


` 7.—1896, Sept. 25.— Sacred to the memory of 
^, ELIZABETH HENRIETTA CROSSMANN 
born 8th Sept. 1819, died 25th Sept. 1896 
aged 77 years and 17 days. 
“ Her children arise up and call her blessed: a 
` (Prov. XXXLV.VIID © 


This stone has been erected by Бег loving children. 
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8.—1908 Dec. 9.—'' Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
: In 
loving memory 
| of 
ELIZABETH GERALDINE PONSONBY 
GRIFFIN, 
who died December 9th, 1908, 
aged 11 months and 25 days. 


9.—1911, May 30.—Sacred 
to the memory 
of П 
WILLIAM STALKARTT^ , 
died May 30th 1911, i 
aged 52 years, 
"Thy will be done.” 


\ 


10—/914, Мау 30.—In 
loving memory 
of 
2 DENNIS ERNEST, ` 
dearly loved baby son of 
Ernest & Elizabeth Calvert, 
died 30th May 1914, 
А aged 16 months. 
11.—1919, January 13.—Sacred to the memo 
i of . 
| EMILIE THEOTISTA у 
~ wife of John Stalkartt, 
born 7th August 1837, 
died 13th January 1919, - 
- in her 82nd year. 
"Thy will-be done." 
Buried in the Old Cemetery, Howrah. 
This inscription is on the same grave as No. 5) 


Il. LEBONG. 


t ` The following four inscriptions (copied on August 18, 1919) may be seen 
on tombs near the old Protestant Church at Lebong, a few steps above the 
Darjeeling-Lebong road, and before the path leads down to. the Cantonment. 
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1.—1899-1900.—In mémory of 
men of the 
2nd Battn, Royal Munster Fusiliers 
who died at Lebong. 


Pte P. Leo. 18. 6. 99. 
‚„ M. Reels. 20. 11. 99. 
» M. Donovan. ‘ 30.-3 00. 


2.—1901, June 27.—Sacred 
to the memory 
of 
NELLIE 

the darling daughter of, 
Frederick & Elizabeth Hopkins 
-who died 27th June 1901, : 

aged 10 months & 2 days. 

There's a friend for little children. 


3.—1902, May 10.—Sacred tó the memory of 
BANDSMAN WALTER NAVEN 
TD” Company Ist Batt: 
Norfolk Regiemnt, : 
who departed this life at Lebong 
10th May 1902, aged 24 years. 
Deary loved and respected by all. 
Calcutta, Brown & Co., Sets. ` 
f 4.—1902, June 7/—Rest in peace. 
| . In memory of 
Bro. FREDERICK CORNABY 
Ist Norfolk Regiment 
of ' Rose ' Tent 244 
“Indian Empire ' District 105, 
who died at Lebong, 7th June 1902, 
born 15th March 1876, 
aged 26 years 3 months. . 
Erected by the Independent Order of А 
Rechabites and his comrades of 
the Norfolk Regiment. 


S 


There were no inscriptions within the Church (1919): but at the back of 
the Church, were 2 masonry.cenotaphs without inscriptions : alse 5 other tombs 
without inscriptions, and a cross in concrete marking a nameless tomb, 


` 


_° 
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я Ш. АКУАВ. l 

To the questions raised in my former article under the same title (Bengal: , 
Past and Present, Vol. XVIII. p. 571, as to the source from which Holmes 
& Co.'s Bengal Obituary obtained its four Akyab inscriptions, Father 
L. Faineau, C.S.C., of Akyab tells me there is a third cemetery in Akyab. 
It is situated a few yards to the north of the junction of Bogle Road and Upper 
Circular Road. Alongside of it, goes the path to the Jail Cholera Camp.” 
This cemetery is opposite the P, W. D. Office. It is about 100 fit. square, arid 
is surrounded-by a wall about 5 ft. high, and offering no entrance: one has 
to climb over the wall. 


1. On the North side wall, is found our-inscription from Holmes, No. 1, 
to William Andrews, exactly as we printed it, and stating besides: Llewelyn - 
& Co., Scts., Calcutta. | 


2. A second inscription runs thus :— 
| 1822, Dec. 27.—To 
the memory of 
LIEUT. W. GLEN, 
~ 22h NLL 
Comg. the Aracan Provl. Battalion. 
_who died 27th Dec. 1827. 
The residents 
in the Province of Arracan have placed 
this tablet in the (sic) testimony of their esteem 
for his manly and generous character `` 
and their deep regret for his untimely loss. 
J. Llewelyn, Scts., Calcutta. 


Ра 


` 


. 3. Оп the same North side wall, „there is the place for another tablet, 
but the tablet has disappeared. It might have been Holmes’ No. 4, in 
memory of Samuel Thomas Harpur, which cannot now be found, though 


Holmes’ Nos. |, 2, and 3 are still there, 


4. On the East side wall, there is the following inscription :— 
| 1830, July 28.—Sacred to the memory of 
= Mr. WM. ALDWELL 
who departed this life on the 28th of July ТРА 
x aged 23 years 11 months 15 days. 
Thè Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord 
- Job. I. 21, 
Yeatherd & Co., Scts.; Calcutta. 


` 5. “On the South side wall is found Holmes’ inscription: No. 3, as we 
printed it; and besides: Llewelyn & Co., Scts. Calcutta, 


~ 


о NE EO Mr: John: Frederick 


P 
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6, Theres is: another inscription, "partly Е `аз follows : :— 
. : . Sacred - Е 
to the- -m(emorý of) EE 
. Wilhelmina Car ucc . 
. Relict of John Abraham’ E.. СЕК 
* of Cow. 2. Г. ` , 

d t who departed thie life) .. | 

eir iS Rise UA е -at the Ho(use of) - — : m 


"c on the 15 June (2) 
NE | EN ' aged 49 yeu. |: x 


2 дс On the West « side wall i is found Holmes" inscription No. 2, as- we 
printed -it, and besides: Llewelyn & Со:, Scts., Calcutta. | 
-We have therefore in that small cemetery. 6 inscriptions, , and one tablet. 
pups s most probably, is the one now missing, 
In the compound of the Civil Surgeon, Akyab, there are two tombs close 


- to the road near the-entrance. They, are said to be the tombs of the wife 
n and "daughter of a former Civil Surgeon, who shot them accidentally, thinking. 


they were: burglars, when thew came home late | one night. 


Nott: The Pacis: was. written on ИВ 29, 1920. еее E 
Father Faineau wrote to me on October 8, 1920: ‘‘In-Arakan there аге 
. other cemeteries. ^ There is one in Kyaukpyu, another one in Sandoway. Next ' 
-month, I- Tay. ‘be able to go to Kyaukpyu and Father Mascarenhas, who has 
taken my place in Ње” Sandoway District, might copy the inscriptions at 
‘Sandoway.- Up to what recent увага do you want inscriptions ? Or do you 
want. them а]? Г ‘suppose you do not want those. of the new cemetery at 


| Й Akyab.": I did not answer that letter otherwise than by saying that I should 


be pleased with the inscriptions; ‘even the latest, from everywhere in Arakan, 


_ Kyaukpyu, Sandoway and Akyab, that Bengal: Past“& Present is big enough 


to take them all i in, and that if the work is пої. done now, it may bé left 
undone for the next fifty years; during which many inscriptions now con- 
sidered modern -will have disappeered. But my. correspondents did not trouble- 


. me with other inscriptions, and 1 ‘ought not to_ trouble them with further 


corréspondence on the я uati this second article hag appeared in print. 
(May 27, 1923). Ё, х 


aw 


H HOSTEN, 5. у 


0) Соке Bazar (9... as ea aegis v 
sF (2 -The year is missing. m "m E 
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The East India Trade in the Seventeenth Century in its Political and 
Economic Aspects: by Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S., 
University Professor of Modern Indian History, Allahabad. 
(Oxford University Press, 1924). 


THs useful and painstaking treatise is the result of much laborious and 
detailed original research. Professor Shafaat Ahmad Khan has made the 
gubject peculiarly his own, and claims, not without justice, that he has examined 
it from a different standpoint to previous writers such as Mr. Foster in his 
" English Factories in India," “Sir William Hunter in his History of British 
India, and Professor W. В. Scott in his '' Constitution and Finance of English 
Joint | Stock Companies." It has been his aim to enquire how far the English 
economic and foreign policy was influenced during the period by the East India 
Trade. The book is divided into five chapters. The first carries us to the year 
1660: the second discusses the position of the East India Com- 
pany during the reign of Charles the Second: the third covers the 
period of the ascendancy of Sir Josiah, Child which lasted from 1674 
to 1680: the fourth deals with the twenty-two years from 1680 to 1702: and 
the last chapter summarizes the Author's conclusions. Professor Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan's argument is so detailed that it is impossible, in the course of a ‘brief 
notice, to give extracts. It must suffice to say that the main conclusion at 
which he arrives is that the enormous expansion of Indian trade under Charles 
П brought a complete change in the attitude of the Company. During the 
last ten years of the Seventeenth Century the agitation created Ьу" Һе acute 
competition of Indian with English manufacturers, compelled the East India 
merchants to advocate Free Trade with the same vigour with Which it had 
hitherto demanded Protection. They failed. “ Parliament," says Professor 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan,"’. could hardly avoid passing the law of 1700, for the 
destruction of some of the English industries would have followed in the tram 
of Indian imports: and it is as illogical to blame Parliament for preserving 
what was deemed to be the lifeblood of the nation as it is foolish to expect 
them to remain impervious to the appeals of thousands of weavers and 
manufacturers." It is true, аз he points out, that the Dutch were the imme- 
diate gainers by the enactment of the Statute of 1700, and that they utilized 
the opportunity by flooding Europe with Indian goods. But it was the English” 
people who clamoured for the passing of the Асі: and Parliament in prohibiting 
Indian manufactures, merely gave expression to the same popular instinct of 
self preservation which had already led to-the passing of similar measures 
against French and Irish manufacturers. 
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Two Strong Men: by Sydney С. Grier (William Blackwood „and Sons, 
1923. Seven Shillings and Six Pence net). 


‘* Sydney C. Grier " has based her latest historical novel on the stormy 
episodes which centre around Sir Charles Napier's brief tenure of the office 
of Commander-in-Chief in India, from May 7, 1849, to December 6, 1850. The 
names given to the characters are fictitious, but their identity can be established 

“without difficulty. After the battle of Chillianwallah (Hakatambala) on January 
13, 1846, so painful an impression was created in London that the recall of * 
Lord Gough (Lord Corfe) was hastily ordered, and Sir Charles Napier (Sir 
Henry Lennox) the conqueror of Sind (Khemistan) was appointed in his place. 
He left England on March 24, 1849, and arrived in Calcutta on May 5 following. 
The war had, however been concluded by the decisive victory of Goojerat 
(Chukrayat), on February 21, 1849, and Napier unreservedly praised Gough's 
conduct .of it. But he refused to be superseded either by Gough or by 
Sir Wilian Gomm (Sir Edward Glew) who did eventually succeed him: and 
after a brief stay in Calcutta, where we are introduced to Sir John Littler (Sir 
Henry Pettitt), the Military Member of Council, he proceeded up-country to 
join the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie (Lord Blairgowrie) at Simla. Op- 

. portunity for friction speedily arose. In January, 1850, the 60th Bengal Infantry 
on their way from Lucknow to the Punjab halted: at Govindghur (Gajnipur) 
where they refused their pay and tried to shut the gates of the fortress being 
only prevented by the accidental presence of a cavalry regiment on its way 
back from the Funjab. Napier ordered the non-commissioned officers and 
sepoys to be marched to Umballa and mustered out. About the same time the 

regulation was called into question by which an allowance was made to the 
sepoys for the purchase of their food. Неагвеу (Percy) the brigadier іп 
command at Wazirabad (Nizamabad) considered it unsafe to enforce it, and in 
this he was supported by Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert (Sir Arthur Cinnamond) 
the divisional general. Napier took upon himself the reaponsibility of suspend- 
ing the~regulation ‘pending a reference to the Supreme Council Dalhousie 
was absent at the time on a sea voyage,, and it was not until three months 
later that he administered a severe reprimand to the Commander-in-Chief. 

Napier resigned and left Simla on November 16, 1850. He went down the 
Indus and at Hyderabad (Maheeghur) in Sind was presented by the sirdars with 
a sword of honour. Besides the personages mentioned, we have the three 
Lawrences, Henry, John and George, who figure as Edmund, James, and . 
Ralph Antony: Outram (Colonel Bayard) Herbert Edwardes (Lieut. Robert 
Charteris), Sir Colin Campbell (Sir Keith M'Callan), Sir Patrick Grant (Major 
Hamilton) who was Napier's Military Secretary and whose defection is his- 
torical, and Sir Robert Montgomery (Mr. Flint) known as Pickwick to his 
contemporaries. The last chapter describes the funeral of Napier in 1853 which 
took place near Portsmouth апа was attended by Lord Ellenborough (Lord 
Maryport) and Lord Hardinge (Lord Penshurst}. The sketches of life т 
Calcutta, Simla, and Lahore (Ranjitgarh). are drawn with a practised hand: 

s 
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and the author has as usual saturated herself with the literature of the period 
with which she is dealing. 


Revue de L'Histoire des Colonies Frangaisés: onziéme année, 
tome XVI, 1923. IVe trimestre. (Paris: au siège de la Société 
de L'Histoire des Colonies Françaises: 28, Rue Bonaparte). 


The latest number of this well known historical review contains much 
readable matter. . M. Henri Dehérain contributes a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters addressed during the years 1807—1809 to-M. Pierre. Ruffin, 
councillor of the French Embassy at Constantinople, by members of the mission 
sent to the Court at Teheran under the leadership of General de Gardane: 
The efforts of this mission were frustrated by the despatch of Sir Harford Jones 
from London and of Sir John Malcolm from | Calcutta: апа a treaty was 
eventually obtained by the former. Attention may also be drawn to а review 
by M. А. Martineau of the first volume of M. Edmond Gaudzrt's catalogue 

- of manuscripts in the Pondicherry archives, which covers the period between 
„1690 and 1789. "These archives have experienced many  vicissitudes, and 
barely sixty documents survive which relate to the governorships of-Dupleix 
end Lally. The succeeding period, which deals with the administration of 
Lzw de Lauriston and de Bellecombe, and terminates with the surrender of 
Pondicherry on October 18, 1778, is more complete. They include three 
memoranda by Law on the political situation in India at the time. The most 
rumerous series, however, is concerned with the military operations undertaken 
-by Bussy on land, in conjunclion with the bailli de Suffren at sea. William 
Hickey's account of bis meeting with the redoubtable French admiral will be 
remembered. . 


- 


„Calcita and-its Environs : by Major Hassan Suhrawardy, M.D.,: 
F.R.C.S.I., M.L.C. (Price: Rs. 2). 


The Deputy President of the Bengal legisative Council has made an . 
: interesting addition to the steadily accumulating pile of -guide-books to Calcutta. 
It will be found of. use to visitors, for it conveys in a small compass all the 
necessary information as to the various buildings and monuments of the. City 
of Palaces. The author makes no claim to originality, for that is no longer 
possible when ‘dealing with such a subject; but he bas not forgotten, while 
assembling his material from many sources, to bring it up to date. The illus- 
trations include portraits of His Excellency the Governor, Lord Ronaldshay , 
and Lady Lytton. Mention must also be made of the exselent map of 
Calcutta. $ 


ed 


The Zritor’s Mote Book, 


Tl Society has suffered a heavy and grievous loss by the death of Dr. T. O. 

D. Dunn, who was accidentally drowned on February 21, when crossing | 
Dr, T. O. D. Dunn. the river from Chinsurah to Naihati in a country boat. 
- Whén the project of reviving the Society was brought forward in December 
1922, it claiméd no more enthusiastic adherent than Dr. Dunn. He identified 


himself actively with the Editorial management of Bengal: Past and Present, ` 


'and found time, in spite of the pressure of his official duties, to contribute two 
scholarly articles, the first on '' English Verse in Old Calcutta," a subject upon 
which he was an acknowledged authority, and the second on '' The Memoirs of 
Wiliam Hickey." His interest in the Society manifested itself in other 
directions also: and his great business capacity was placed at its disposal as 
freely as his great literary gifts.. The speech delivered by him at the Annual 
Meeting on January 22 must now remain.as a memorial of one of the best 
friends and supporters whom the Society has been privileged to possess. As a 
public official he achieved.conspicuous success. It was barely a month before 
his tragic and untimely death that he was appointed, at the early age of forty- 
‘three, to the important post of Director of Public Instruction: arid the selection 
was as universally approved. But— г 
La vie est brève : 
‚ Un peu d' espoir, 
‘Un peu de réve, 
` Et puis—bonaoir | 
Endowed with a particularly engaging personality and with ability and energy 
beyond the ordinary, Theodore Dunn will long be gratefully remembered by 
those who had the good fortune to be associated with him, in connection with 
the work of the Society. 


N 


'. Lorp Curzon’s latest purchases for.the Victoria Memorial Hall have 

New Pictures at the Birived and have been placed on exhibition. Four are 
Victoria Memorial Hall. portraits. The first is a copy of the portrait in coils by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds of Sir John Macpherson, Bart., Governor-General of Fort 
William from 1785 to 1786 (the ^" Gentle Giant '' of Hicky's Gazette) which 
hangs in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh. The other three 
are copies of portraits at Oxford: Hoppner's portrait at University College of 
the Marquess of Hastings, Governor-General from 1813 to 1823: Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's portrait at Christ Church of Earl Amherst of Arracan, Governor- 
General from 1823 to 1828 ; and the portrait by Thomas Phillips, R.A. of Heber, 
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ЗЕТЕ of Calcutta from 1822 to 1826, which hangs in All Souls. In addition, 
there are two Zoffanys : е‘ Embassy of Hyder Beck to Calcutta in 1788 to 
meet Lord Cornwallis '' (50 inches by 40 inches) which i is the gift of Sir Rajendra 
Nath Mookerjee, and of which a full account has been given in Bengal: Past 
and Present (Vol. XXVI. р. 1): and an oil-painting (68 inches by 5516 inches) 
which represents ‘‘ Lord Cornwallis receiving the son of Tippoo Sahib,” and 
was purchased at Christie’s on February 3, 1922. Lastly, Lord Curzon has 
added another Daniell to the already fine collection of works by uncle and 
nephew which forms one of the chief attractions of the Victoria Memorial Hall. 


This is Thomas Daniell's '' Rope Bridge at Serinugur in the Sevalic mountains | 


taken in the year 1789 during the evacuation of the City in consequence of 
the approach of a large army from Almorah, East Indies." It was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1800 and measures 5216 inches by 36 inches. 


THERE are at least three other examples of this subject by the Daniells. 
" The. Rope Bridge at The first is a smaller oil-painting (24: inches by 17 inches) 
Serinagur." which was purchased in 1915 for the India Office and 
was transferred in 1922 to the house in Grosvenor-Gardens occupied by the 


. High Commissioner. It may conclivably be a study in oils for the larger 


painting. Next, there is the view in Oriental Scenery (fourth series, No. 23) 
which was ' drawn and engraved by Thomas and William Daniell"; and 
lastly, the illustration in the Oriental Annual for 1838 (p. 213) which was ‘‘en- 
gaved by J. Н. Kernot, from’ a drawing by William Daniel." ТЬе many 
figures which form so prominent a feature of the picture in the Victoria 
Memorial Hall are absent imeach of these: 'and it is merely the Rope Bridge 
and the city of Srinagar in the background which are represented. 


Mn. J. J. Соттом, I.C.S., writes: In the rooms of the Royal Geographi- 
The Daniell Picture at cal Society at Lowther Lodge, Kensington-Gore, there 
the Royal Geographical hangs a picture which is described in the catalogue as an 
Society. 'O Painting by Thomas (>) Daniell of an Indian 


Procession.” It occupies a place of honour and bears an inscription: '' The : 


gift of Lord Glenconner, 1913," The frame is about six feet long by five, 
and the subject is a marriage procession : the. scene’ being laid in Upper India— 
not Madras or Lower Bengal, judging from the costumes. The bridegroom 
is being carried by semi-naked bearers in a wedding dhooly (myana) with 
long carved poles. In the background is a pucka house with three elephants 
standing close by, and another party waiting to start. The décors, as scenic 
artists would say, are a few phoenix silvestris pelms, some plaintain trees, and, 


- in the distance, toddy palms. The dresses are those worn by up-country folk, 


and the locality may well be some village in Oudh or Rohilkhand. The colour 


^. is somewhat mere sombre than Daniell's, and there is an absence of the 


Oriental sky which Daniell usually puts in. The wedding procession with 

the dhooly forms the prominent feature of the picture. In the left hand fore- 

ground js a sweetmeat shop, where hullya and perhaps toddy, certainly betel 
Р Е . 
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and'pan, would be sold. A third little group with a banghy carrier is stand- 
ing in front of the párty which is waiting near the large and conspicuous 
elephant at the back below the house. The leading man in the wedding pro- 
cession blows an immensely long curved horn: a veritable horn of "Jericho. 
Following him are men with tabla (drums) and manra, generally spelt mandar. 
The palkee bearers are dark men and almost nude, as they always are. Some 
of the attendants carry small coloured banners of dirty blue grey. On the 
right is a river, with white-robed figures fording the stream. The procession 
is seen rounding the bend of the river. It is exactly of the type which is to 
be seen to-day in the United Provinces.. The bride is of course at home. 


. The picture hangs over the large mantelpiece in the Museum room. The tiles 


cf the fireplace below bear an inscription to show that they „were '' done 
in A.D. 1875 by Alice, daughter of Lord Wensleydale and wife of Williara 
Lowther.” 


Ir is to be feared that for some years past the value of the art treasures 
Tho Asiatic Society of possessed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal has been 
Bengal. imperfectly appreciated by those responsible for its 
management. The pictures were badly hung: and in particular, Home's 


- portrait of the two Danielle, which has been reproduced i in Bengal: Past and 


Present (Vol. XXV. p. 97) was so placed over a'doorway that its existence 
had almost been forgotten. With the restoration of the historic building, at 
the corner of Park-Street which has been the home of the Society since the year 
been undertaken. The two Daniells and Tilly Kettle's full-sized portrait of 
1808, a complete rearrangement of the collection of pictures and busts has 
Warren Hastings are now placed ‘оп the walls of the Lecture-room, with the 
portrait of Sir William Jones, as a boy, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 


“landscape by Morland is properly displayed at the -head of the main stair 


M 


case, and so are George Chinnery's characteristic portrait of himself and 
George Beechey's picture of himself and his Indian wife and family. Among 
the pictures on the stairs is Home's portrait of Sir Edward Paget (Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India from 1823 to 1825) of which Bishop Heber makes 
mention in his diary in October 1824: ''Не (Home) has made a portrait of 
Sir E. Paget which he could not help making a тевешЫапсе:" 


‘THe Asiatic Society of Bengal counted Wie painters among its members 
in 1805, as we may learn from the Calcutta Directory 

Feuer Members: of that'year. These-were Thomas Daniell, William А. 
Devis, Robert Home, Ozias Humphry and '' Sir John Zoffani." Home was in 


| addition-a member with Francis Buchanan Hamilton of the '' Committee of 


Papers." The President was Sir John Anstruther, Bart. (Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court from 1798 to 1806) and the Vice-Presidents wert John Herbert 
Harington and Henry Turner Colebrooke—both writers of the year 1780, and 
both ne 1801) Judges of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts. 


14 Е 
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Tue Table of Official Precedence in Bengal as shown in the same Direc- 
The table of precedence tory, was somewhat. different from what it is to-day. 
in Bengal. Next after the '' Governor-General and Captain General 
of India " came the Chief Jüstice of the Supreme Court, and his two puisne 
‘Judges, Sir John Royds and Sir Henry Russell. His Excellency General 
Gerard Lake, Commander-in-Chief, came fifth, and was followed by the two _ 
members of the Supreme Council, Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., and_ Mr. | 
George Udny (who died in Caléutta on the age of seventy as recently аз 1830). 
' Captains óf.the Company's regular ships " take rank. after Majors in the 
Army and '' Masters, and Commanders ii His Majesty's Navy." 





No trace has so far been obtained of the portrait of William Hickey which, 
Chinnery's Portrait of according to his own account, was painted by George 
William Hickey. Chinnery at Calcutta on February, 1808, and presented 
by the artist to Sir Henry Russell, who was Chief Justice of Bengal from 1806 
to 1813, and for whom Hickey acted as clerk. · The picture, we are told, was 
" hung in Russell's room in the Court House at Calcutta :' and the following 
extract from Lady Nugent's Journal (1811-1815) is of interest as showing that 

Sir Henry Russell did: actually reside at one time in the Court-House. 
February 22nd, 1812.—Sir Henry Russell, with whom we dined to-day, is 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature, and has very 
excellent apartments in the Court House which is a ,handsome stone 
building, and the veranda is said to be the finest in India. Lord 
Minto and all the great people of Calcutta were there—home about 

twelve. 





READERS of Bengal: Past and Present wil remember the article оп 

SA ies '" Chequers Court and Calcutta," which appeared in ` 
Chequers and Calcutta. (e 1955 volume (Vol. XXIV, pp. 155—157). By an 

interesting coincidence, Lord and Lady Lee of Fareham, the donors of 

Chequers to the nation as an official residence for the Prime Minister, have - 

been visiting Calcutta in connection with ‘the Royal Commission on the Su- 

perior Services in India, of which Lord Lee is Chairman. А copy of the 

volume of Bengal: Past and Present was sent to Lady Lee, who has fephes 

as follows :— 

Г have read the article: with so much interest, for | had not realized the 

, extent of the Russell connection with Calcutta, or that the Eyres and 

the Greenhills, whose names are so familiar to me from letters and 

portraits at Chequers, also had their Indian careers. The names of 

Holmes and Gee occur frequently in the “Indian correspondence 

which used to be at Chequers. The Greenhills eventually inherited 

Chequers. The name of the house is '' Chequers '’ and not ‘Chequers 

Court." The ‘ Court" was added during the nineteenth century 

and was used for a few years only. The place has been known аз 

“" Chequers ” from the fourteenth century. 
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a ‘The’ ‘* Greenhills " -were ^ Elizabeth- Russell, the youhgest daughter of 
| Governor Ruesell, and her husband Samuel Greenhill, of the Company's 
service, whom she married: at Calcutta on September 18, 1728, . Holmes was 
her brother-in-law,. Eyre was the maiden riame of her mother, -and Zachariah 
Gee was the fatker of the * Lady Russell °’ whose house is.plainly seen in 
‚ Mission Row in William NUR map of-the settlement in 1753. 
-А CORRESPONDENT writes : The references to' the Letters of Junius 
in. the article on the- Farington Diary in the last number 
of Bengal: Past and Present (Vol. XXVI, рр. 177—179) 


, Burke and Junis = 
are full o£/interest. ‚ There can be, of coursé, little doubt that Francis was the 


writer : but nearly every other contemporary.of his appears to have been from - 


time- to time credited with the authorship. In the Calcutta Gazetie of April 


7, 1814, the following extract pom the Times of August 13, 1813, is repro- ' 


duced :— | Es І 
aa Р з “At Last Discovered. НЫЕ, ue 
> The Author of Га СОРА Letters of Junius, .is at length discovered. 
.Notwithstánding- the solemn  asseverations to the contrary of the 
- Late Right Honorable Edmund. Burke, it is now incontestibly (sic) 
proved by internal аз well as direct апа satisfactory evidence, that 


i this great and accomplished Statesman was the writer. The Letters . 


. of- Junius are, perhaps, the most beautiful, as they are the most cele- 
~ brated,- compositions: of their kind. іт British literature. Mr. Burke 
-had a‘talent-in his writing and orations rarely met with: an extraordi- 

- nary versatility of style: this talent, ‘though he was known to possess 
it, has shielded him hitherto. from the pogitive charge of being the 
author in question: he wes, however, strongly and often suspected 
by-bis friends, and this suspicion subjected him to their consequent 
interrogatories which frequently obliged him to- compromise-his vera- 

1 city, in order to render the fact. ‘doubtful. John Roche, Esq., åa‘ 
"Honorary Member, and formerly Presi dent of the Royal Society of 

d Edinburgh, has just poblshed a volume which sets the matter at rest 

- for ever.. 

Burke, however, had, years TTE in a letter written in November, 1771 
to the Honourable -Charles Townshend, declared, on his word and honour, 
that he neither was the author of Junius nor possessed any knowledge of his 
identity : and authorized his friend to say so. Francis (it may be eddéd) was 
pot above the pretence of ‘accepting the.current gossip that Burke was the 
author.and wrote in June 1770:to Alexander. Mackrabie, that he had '" always 
suspected Burke, but, whatever he is, ‘it is impossible he-can ever discover 
himself." m ict À ee ae 


ALEXANDER | MACKRABIE was the ЗЕ law and devoted private R 


T secretary of Philip Francis, whom he 'accompanied to 
Азайды Mackrabie. - Bengal іп, 1774: Не kept a diary of his lifé in India, 


oe 
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which was preserved by Francis among his papers, and extracts from it will 
be found in his Memoirs. Calcutta should remember him as the Sheriff whose 
duty it was to carry out the execution of Nuncomar. The last stage in his 
career is thus related by Mr. J. J. Cotton in his ** List of Inscriptions on Tombs 
and Monuments in the Madras Presidency " (1905): 

The little graveyard at Ganjam is picturesquely situated near the ruined, 
fort which was built in 1768 by Mr. Edward Cotsford, the first Resi- 
dent. The most historic tomb has unfortunately disappeared. 
Alexander Mackrabie fell ill in August 1776 and was sent-to sea: but, 
growing worse, was landed at Ganjam, where he lingered until Novem- 
ber 29. He had just been appointed to a writership on the Bengal 
Establishment. '' The loss of this clever, lively, unselfish, and most 
attached dependent eyidently affected Francis keenly,” 'writes . 
Merivale,” there is something very touching in Mackrabie's numerous 
letters to his chief during his absence, addressed to his ' dearest and 
best friend,’ wishing him once: more all happiness, and assuring him 
' sick or, well, I am yours with the truest affection.’ He seems not 
only to have loved his brother-in-law as a friend, but to have wor- 


shipped him almost as an idol." 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN candidate for the doubtful honour of writing the 
Junius Boyd. “ Letters of Junius '" was Hugh Boyd who, when prac- : 
tising as a lawyer in London, became acquainted with Laughlin McLean, 
the-agent of Mahomed Ali, the Nabob of Arcot, and advocated his case in a 
series of letters which were published in 1777 in Woodfall's '' Public Adver- 
tiser.” In 1781 he accompanied Lord Macartney to Fort Saint George as 
Second Secretary. Before he left England the Junius controversy was at its 
height, and his letters gave rise to a widely held opinion, in which Pitt shared, 
that he was Junius.’ He accompanied Sir Edward Hughes on his expedition to _ 
Trincomalee and conducted a mission to the King of Kandy : but was captured 
by Suffren's fleet when returning and imprisoned in the Island of Bourbon for 
several months. After his liberation he lived for some time at Calcutta but . 
was appointed Master Attendant at Madras where he died on October 19, 1794, 
at the age of 48. He seems never to have repudiated the story of his author- 
ship of Junius. Letters reached him addressed to " Junius Boyd, Ева.” and ` 
a copy of Junius superbly bound was kept upon his table with its pages scored 
with pencil marks. _ 


AMONG the many interesting documents shown by the Imperial Records 
ТИ ‚ Department at the Historical Exhibition held in Calcutta 
Й in January of last year was a letter from Henry . 
V,Asittart, which relates to his purchase of а Garden- House for the use of 
"ihe Governor at the cost of the Company. The garden house in question, 
” although it was" known as Belvedere, was not the building at Alipore which 
now goes by that name: but the house in Middleton Row subsequently 
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occupied. by Sir Elijah Impey and in our day by the nuns of the Loretto Con- - 
vent. This garden house had originally belonged to William Frankland who 
had in N58 surveyed the '' South Parganas '’: and Vansittart who Governor 
of Fort William from 1760 to 1764, bought it “* for the 1efreshment of the 
Governor when the multiplicity of -business will permit him to leave the town.” 
The narrow limits of the settlement at that time may be judged by the fact that 
Stavorinus, who went with the Dutch Governor and Council of Chinsurah in 
February 1770 to congratulate John Cartier on his accession to the Chair, speaks 
of it as being.’ about two Dutch miles from Calcutta.” 


IN Fabio 1762, however, the Court of Directors vetoed the whole 


i transaction and ordered Vansittart to refund the whole 
A Governor and his ` 


Garden-House. amount of the purchase money. Whereupon Vansittart 
writes :— 
To Peter se att Eaa „ and Gentlemen of the Council at Fort William. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Agreeably to our ET Masters! pleasure expressed in the 40th 
paragraph of their Letter of the 10% of February; 1762, I have ordered 
10,000 Arcot Rupees to be paid. in the Treasury for the purchase 
money of the Garden House, and if you will direct (the) Buxey to send 
me in an account of the cost of the outhouses, which have been 
erected since, | will cause the amount also to be paid. 

The Court of Directors are pleased to say they expect their Governor ' 
should provide himself with all conveniences out of the noble allowance 
settled upon him by their Letter of the 13th of March 1761:- If they 
had considered that settlement was not made when the Garden House 
was purchased, and that we had the universal custom of all the 
settlements in India for a precedent, 1 think they might have spared 
their censure upon our conduct. That censure is all І complain of: | 
for | submit to their determination with pleasure, though 1 do not 
as yet enjoy the benefit of the noble allowance they speak of, chusing 
rather to wait their answer whether the revenues acquired by the 
Treaty with Cossim Aly Cawn are meant to be included ‘in ther 
before-mentioned orders of the 13th of March 1761, rather than to 
determine the question in my own favor, although the words of their 
said Letter might well have justified my so\doing. 

As to the use | have [m]ade of the Garden House I appeal to yourselves, 
Gentlemen, whether I have not exactly conformed to your intentions 
in the purchase. It has served me merely as a place of repdge and 
retirement, when the fatigue of, too much business has absAutely 
required such a relaxation. : 

F Д I have the honour Чо. be 


Garden House : ` i ‚ with great esteem, 
20th Sept., 1762. Your most obedient humble Servant, 
Т ; (Sp.) HENRY VAN Зптавт. 
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VANSITTART first went to Fort St. David in 1746 at the age of 14, and 
was elected a Director of the Company in 1769, after 
a profitable Governorship. It is said that he extorted 
no less than fifty-five lakhs from Meer Jaffar as the price of his restoration to 


-The End of the Story. 


the guddee at Moorshedabad, However, his tenure of office at the India | 


House was not of long duration, for in September 1769 he was sent out by the 
Court to Bengal with Luke Scrafton and Colonel Francis Forde, the capturer 
of Rajahmandry and Masulipatam and victor of Condore and Biderra, to 
reduce expenditure and check abuses! ~The party embarked on board the 
frigate *' Aurora," but the vessel was never heard of again after leaving the 
Саре. As regards the Garden House, the Directors seem-to have relented : 
for in a minute dated February 9, 1778, Warren Hastings refers to the instruc- 
tions sent out by the Board on March 29, 1774, and says that he '"' purchased 


the house occupied by his predecessors Mr. Verelst and Mr. Cartier called | 


‘ Belvedere ' '' for sicca rupees 60,000 and that he is " in actual possession of 
it." The son of Vansittart, alco named Henry, diéd in Calcutta in 1786: he 
- is described by William Hickey as a ‘“ steady friend." His widow, Catherine 


Powney, married George Nesbitt, Thompson, the faithful private secretary of ^ 


Warren Hastings. She had several sons by each husband. 


AN interesting story of the loss of the '' Aurora '' is told in Admiral Sir 

The Loss of the Wiliam Hotham's '' Pages and Portraits from the Past” 
“ Aurora." (London 1919: Vol. Il, p. 117):— 

Many years ago (in 1770) Mr. Alexander Brymer was on the eve of his 
departure for India as secretary to Mr. Henry Vansittart one of a 
board of Commissioners at that time sent out to report on the admin- 
istration of Bengal. Mr. Vansittart, who was of Dutch extraction, 
had formerly been Governor of that place, and was a Director of the 
.East India Company. Mr. Brymer was- naturally pleased to procure 
so good an appointment. ` 
Just before his departure, and when his things were already on board, d 

father came down to Portsmouth to bid. him farewell, and slept at the 
Inn in that town. The following morning at breakfast, he suddenly, 


H 


to bis son's intense astonishment, informed the young man that his |. 


clothes must be landed from the frigate, and that he must give up. 


all idea of going with Mr. Vansittart. ‘I personally," added Mr. 
Brymer, '"" will undertake to get over any difficulty with Mr. Vansit- 

à tart, in regard to such conduct." In vain.did the young man 
enquire the cause of this apperently unreasonable decision. . . . The 

only satisfaction bis father would give him was a promise that six 
weeks after the ship had sailed he would explain the reason for his 
present unaccountable action. When the time came, Mr. Brymer 
performed his promise by acknowledging that he had been influenced 

- by a dream Һе had'had at the Inn at Portsmouth that the "' Aurora " 

- and all on board were lost. It is well known that the “ Aurora ” 
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.. touched'at the Cape оп this last voyage and was never heard of again. 
Mr. Alexander Brymer, with whom [ was intimately acquainted became 
ee an American merchant ‘after being victualler to the Fleet for some 
: < time in the American War, and settled at Halifax’in Nova Scotia. I 
have frequently heard the: story Бош himself and afterwards from his 
Nu corroborated by his son, a. respected clergyman, who had 
Е ‘often’ heard it ана one o» Miei TE 
E Tue following’ particulars regarding the past associations of diis ae 
: Convent in- Middleton Row are taken from “ La Mission 
Thes Loreho Come, iq Bengale Occidental” by the Rev. Father Н. Josson, 
. $84; (Bruges, 1921 :. Vol. 1; p.: 202, note) -and are communicated by the Rev. 
> Father H.. Hosten, 5.]— Dc 2 - : 
.Lóreto House’ était une résidence “historique ' : déjà indiquée sur un 
plan de, 1742, elle’ devient ^en 1760 Ја maison ‘de campagne du 
І gouverneur de Bengale, M. Vansittart, “alors que le quartier aristo- 
c, erBtique de Chowringhee n'était encore que champs et forêts. 
. Y habitaient,- également;.le premier président de la Haute Cour, 
* Sir Elijah Impey; de- 1774-2 1782-е! le second évêque. protestarit de 
Sean Dr. Heber, e en Iets р . . Е 


^MR. H. в, arene writes vau: reference to the article by him on 

А Е TE os . "" Alexander and John Hannay " which appeared in 

bod "MM. - -^ Vel. XXIV of Bengal: Past arid Present (рр.162—165), 
that he has enquired of the India Office whether in their archives they. had 
record -of John Hannay's original application to the East India Company for 
employment as a writer. A reply has been received that the only corres- 

"^ pondence relaing to John Hannay. that could be traced consisted of two docu- 5 

^ ments of which: copies were enclosed. The first is as follows: . 

--. То ће Honble the Court of Directors. of Ње j i 

> -Unitéd East India: Company. 

. . The humble Petition of John Hannay, a с 
- SHEWETH, ` | 
That your Petitioner hath been Educated in Writing-and . Accounts and 

-humbly hopés himself Qualified to serve your Honors- Abroad. 
. , .He' therefore humbly prays your Honors would be pleased to admit him 
у a Writer at one of your Settlements ‘in the East Indies whérqin he 


1 


^-^ = “promises to behave with-the greatest Diligence and Fidelity d is 


. - ready to give such Security as your Honors shall be pleased to reqNre.. 
` And your Petitioner ds in duty bound) shall ever pray, 
Se Љо, HANNAY. 





~ 


" It will i noticed that ` John: Нау БЕ no description of himself, l 3 
. end по address; and also that 'the-application (which must have been made 
P. my in "MP or late: ee?) peni no date.- _Linfer from these peculiarities 


a 
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that John, or his family, were undesirous of disclosing his Townhead addu és 


in Sorbie, while his people at Kirkdale (which is in Kirkcudbrightshire and not ` 
in Wigtownshire, as stated in the article) apparently dissuaded him from - 
indicating his connéétion with them. At the same time (seeing that the appli- : : 
cation succeeded), the authorities concerned. appear to have been well aware. 
of the family backing that he really had. The second document is an | extract, í 
from a Public Letter to Bengal, dated March 14, 1792 :— PE 


4. Having resolved that Mr. John Hannay, late a Senior Merchant on 
, your Establishment, be permitted to return to the Conipany's Service, 
and to rank as a Senior Merchant next below Mr. John Willes, altho’ 
he has been resident in England above five years, we laid: the said 
Resolution before the General Court of Proprietors, who Mnantnouely 
approved thereof. 


In the case of Warren Hastings, the formal application for admission as 


a writer is dated 1749. It is accompanied by a copy of the record of baptism 
and a certificate that he has “ gone through а regular’ course of merchants’ 
accounts ° under the supervision of Mr. Thomas Smith, of Christ's Hospital.- 


^ Mr. H. W. B. Moreno contributes the following note on two old Calcutta 
schools which were once famous for the education of 
boys of mixed, parentage. Drummond's Academy, 
which gave the poet Derozio his education, was situated in Dhurrumtollah 


Two Old Calcutta Schools. 


where Hart's livery stables now stand. David Drummond landed in India . 
in 1813: a few years afterwards he started his Academy * for the children of .- 


Europeans" : and about 1830 he sold the goodwill and furniture of the school. 


He died in extreme poverty in 1843: and seven years earlier (in 1837) we find: 


that his historic school at '' 24 Dhurrumtollah " had become ** Dupin's Dan- 


cing Academy." Joseph Ardwise's Academy, which was opened at a later . 


dete, had no connexion with Drummond's, although it was also conducted for 
the education of Anglo-Indian youths. |t was located at first in Bowbazar, but 
two years before its founder's death in 1894 (when it closed for want of sup- 
port) the address given in the Directory is 145 Dhurrumtollah. 
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GECRGE CHINNERY 
(From the Portrait by Himself in the National Portrait Gallery.) 


George Chinnery, Artist, (1774-1852.) 


IN. 1888 was published a little book entitled the “ Early Writings of William 

Makepeace Thackeray ' by Charles Plumtre Johnson, with illustrations 
after Thackéray, Chinnery, F. Walker and Richard Doyle. In this volume of 
some sixty-four pages are two illustrations by Chinnéry: a frontispiece of 
Thackeray at the age of three with his mother, and on page 28 Thackeray's 
father. There is not a word about Chinnery in the introduction or text. 


Thackeray himself refers to Chinnery's reputation as a man of peint. 
Readers of the Newcomes will remember how the Colonel, speaking of the 
early efforts of his son Clive, remarks: '' Chinnery himself could not hit off a 
likeness better: Clive has drawn me on horseback, and he has drawn me on 
foot, and he has drawn my friend Mr. Binnie who lives with me. We have 
scores of his drawings at my lodgings, and if you will favour us by dining with 
us to-day and these gentlemen, you shall see that you are not the only person 
caricatured by Clive here." 


There are still in existence some scores and scores of drawings by Chinnery 
(more than twelve hundred pencil sketches, in one lady's possession) most 
of them with notes jotted on the back in strange characters. Years ago one of 
these was sent to me with a request to pronounce whether the writing was 
Tamil or shorthand. 1 certified it to be not Tamil: and it was this introduction 
to the artist that put me on his track, and оп it I have been ever since. 

Comparatively little is hitherto known about Chinnery. There are brief 
accounts in Dictionaries of Artists but one notice is copied from another, and 
the most recent French work by Benizet conveys no new knowledge, save the 
names of some of his most prominent works, where they are and the prices 


fetched at sale. 


° George Chinnery was born 150 years ago оп the 5th January 1774 in 
London. He was the son of William Chinnery of Fort St. David who owned 
the Chinnery Factory at Cuddalore, and there are some pencil and sepia 
sketches by the son with his titles '' Our Factory in Cuddalore " and '' the 
Chinnery Factory," the buildings being the same in each. There was about 
1800 а well known Agency House in Madras of the name of Chase, Chinnery 
and Macdowell, subsequently changed into Chase, Chinnery and Sewell. 
The founder of the firm, Thomas- Chase, one of my grand-maternal ancestors, 
had been a Madras Civilian who, as not unusual in those days, retired from 
the service to enter into business and associated with himself his-brother-in-law 
Henry Sewell, formerly a post-captain in the Navy. The firm failed in 1822. 

George Chinnery had a younger brother John in the Madras Civil Service 
who spent much of his life as Assistant Commercial Resident and then Com- 





Paper read at the Sixth Session of the Indian Historical Commission held at Madras op ов 
the 10th January 1924, 
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mercial Resident at Cuddalore. India of to-day has forgotten that there were 
such things as Commercial Residencies, but there is in the Library of the 
British Museum a Calendar of Fort Saint George for the year 1785 with MS. 
notes by Earl Macartney, in which special attention is paid by his Lordship 
to these posts and the persons who held them at now deserted places like 
Ingeram, Madepollam and Bandamoorlanka. John Chinnery died on the 15% 
November, 1817, aged forty, and lies buried in St. Mary's Cemetery, Madras. 
He was thus three years younger than his more distinguished brother. 
Amusing references to the family of John Chinnery are to be found in the 
" Memoirs of George Elers, Captain in the 12th Regiment of Foot, 1777 to 
1842 ” (published in London in 1903). A lively account is there given of his 
voyage from England to India in 1796 on board the Rockingham, 798 tons, 
Captain the Hon. Hugh Lindsay, afterwards Director of thé Company for 30 
years (1814 to 1844) and M.P. for Forfar. She left Portsmouth on the 27th 
June 1796 and reached Madras via the Cape on January 9th, 1797. ` 
We had among our passengers four ladies; two very fine girls, the two 
Miss Smiths, about seventeen and  nineteen, just come from the 
fashionable schools of London, Queen Square and Bloomsbury (they 
were the daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Petrie, the second in Council at 
Madras); a Miss Peyton and a Miss Chinnery, her friend—the first a 
very handsome old maid about thirty-six, the other a good tempered 
but very plain girl about my own age [nineteen]. The superiority of 
the two Miss Smiths was very obvious. - Jemima was a most incorri- 
gible flirt, very clever, very satirical, and aiming at universal conquest. 
-Her sister, Henrietta, was more retiring and | think more admired; 
at least, [ know Colonel Aston was much struck with her pretty little 
figure and lovely neck, and she afterwards made a conquest of the 
future hero, Colonel Arthur Wellesley, who arrived at the Cape with 
the 33rd Regiment a few months before us. Mamma Payton, too, 
had her admirers. She was very quiet and matronly, and rolled 
about her fine black eyes at dinner in every direction. Without being 
_ absolutely vulgar, she had no polish or refinement, and had evidently 
not been used to fashionable company, like the two Miss Smiths. As 
to poor Miss Chinnery, no one ever thought of her. Poor soul! She 
had neither beauty nor talent; but she was good natured and inoffensive 
and thankful when she received attention. 
Though Elers does not mention it, John Chinnery evidently found 
" Mamma ” Payton more attractive than he did, for he married a ** Miss Mary 
Payton " on January 19, 1797, ten days after the arrival of the Rockingham in 
Madras Roads, the witnesses to, the marriage being T. Chase, Henry Sewell 
and Henry Brown. “ As to poor Miss Chinnery," she soon found a husband 
in John Duncan, а Company’s.Surgeon who died at Madras on April 10, 1819, 
as third member of the Medical Board, in the 58th year of his age and the 30th 
of his service. The records show that he was married at Mariangcoopam 
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(Cuddalore) on the 27th April 1797 by John Kenworthy '' Justice " to Frances 
Hughes Chinnery, the sister of John and George. 


In March 1805 by the H. C. Ship Marquess Wellesley (Captain Charles Le 
Blanc) there proceeded home from Madras: Mrs. Chinnery, Misses Е.. and М. 
Chinnery and Master W. and Miss Е, Duncan, The Chinnerys were Mrs. John 
and her daughters Elizabeth and Matilda (1) and the others were her sister- 
in-law’s children. 

In Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists George Chinnery is identifed as an 
exhibitor of crayon portraits at the Free Society in 1766. The notice in the 
Dictionary of National Biography by Louis Fagan doubts this identification. 
Had the date of his birth been known, the error might have been avoided, for 
the future artist was not bom till 1774. In 1791, he was living at No. 4 Gough 
Square, Fleet Street, and from there sent miniature portraits to the Royal 
Academy. Readers of Sir Charles D'Oyly's " Tom Raw” may remember 
among the notes to canto V the following:—'' Mr. C. originally practised in 
miniature, but nature alarmed at his prototypic progress and fearing he would 
come up to her, robbed him of one of his visual organs and rendered the other 
too weak to admit of his following this branch of the art.” 


. As a young man Chinnery made rapid progress and in 1798 he was 
residing in College Green, Dublin and much patronised by the Lansdowne 
femily. In 1801, at an exhibition held in the Parliament House at Dublin, he 
had eleven pictures, six portraits and five landscapes. For five years he prac- 
tised in Ireland and became a member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
which explains the letters К. H. A. so often found after his name. In the Hall 
of the Royal Society at Dublin is an oil-painting by him of a lady seated, con- 
sidered to represent Maria Marchioness of Lansdowne. 


In April 1799 Chinnery married Marianne Vigne, a sister doubtless of G. 
T. Vigne whose Views of Cashmere are so well known. Among his best 
works is a portrait of his mother-in-law, whose maiden name 1 have not been 
able to discover. There were two children of the marriage, a son and a 
daughter. Matilda, born in October 1800, was married on the lst October 1819 
in Calcutta by the Revd. Dr. Corrie to James Cowley Brown of the Bengal Civil 
Service, (2) à son of the famous Dr. David Brown of Calcutta, and brother 
of the still more famous Madras civil servant Charles Philip Brown, better 
known as Pundit Brown, whose Telugu Dictionary is still a standard work. His 
house at Masulipatam stood on the site of the present hospital. 


The son, John Eustace, was born in September 1801 and died unmarried 


(1) The Madras almanacks record the births of two children of John Chinnery and his 
wife, a son (Charles) who died an infant at San Thome on 15 Jan. 1800 and a daughter born 
at Madras in May 1801. Matilda married Captain (afterwards Lieut.-Colonel) Samuel lrton 
Hodgson on September 28, 1822, who died on December 27, 1836 in camp at Naugaum 
(Goomsoor). Mra. Chinnery died at Cheltenham, April 28, 1847 aged 76. 

(2 James Cowley Brown served thirty-eight years in Bengal, and died at Calcutta. on 
January 15, 1852. : i 
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at Berhampore (Murshidabad) on the 10% June, 1822, aged twenty years and 
ten months. The grave has gone, but the following inscription is to be found 
cr a tablet fixed in the north wall of the cemetery: '' Erected to the memory 
of a most beloved and affectionate son by his disconsolate, affectionate and 
most afflicted father as a tribute to that worth, those principles and amiable 
dispositions which had it pleased the Almighty to have spared him to the world 
would have been the honour of his own life and the happiness of a family left 
inconsolable by his premature death." 


By 1802 Chinnery had returned to London and he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of that year a family group in oil. From that date his name as an 
exhibitor in the British Isles disappears for another 28 years. In 1802, he 
proceeded to Madras. [ am indebted to Mr. William Foster, C.LE., for the 
information (which he has obtained from the Court Minutes) that his first appli- 
cation to the Directors for leave to proceed to Fort Saint George was refused 
on the 13th May, 1802, but, upon the request being renewed, was granted six 
days later (2). His letters on these occasions have not, however, been traced. 
In the East India Registers in the Madras Record Office he is entered among 
the European Residents at Fort St. George as '' out of employ ™ in 1804, and 
in 1805 and 1806 as a portrait painter. The India Office Lists of European In- 
habitants of Madras from the Ist January, 1803, to the Ist January, 1808 include 
his name. : 


On October 4, 1804 another of the Miss Paytons, Elizabeth, was married 
to a civilian, Samuel Peach Boutflower, at St. Mary's in the Fort, and George 
Chinnery was the last of the four witnesses who subscribed their names to the 
Register. He wrote in a fine flowing hand. This signature is of special 
interest, as it is believed to be the only one in Madras, and it is worthy of 
remark in this connection that he invariably neglected to sign his portraits. 


Many of his sketches, pen and ink and pencil, are however initialled and dated 
with notes added in shorthand. 


In the year 1807 was published a little slip of a book entitled '' Views in 
Madras." It is excessively rare. The copy in the Imperial Library at Calcutta 
has lost its title page and was evidently bought at a sale in England, for it is 
priced 10/-. On the second blank page is written: ‘‘Edw. Orme sent 
him by his Brother from Madras." The Madras brother was Robert, an 
attorney : but they were not related to the historian. A pious hand has pen- 
ciled on the back of the page "' Save this,” 


The booklet contains seven wood engravings, six of which are by Chin- 
nery (Geo. Chinnery delt. et. aqua f. 1807) and one by Gantz (J. Gantz, delt. 


(3) “ The Directors have no objection to an Artist going, but have to guard against persons 
going with other views but under the рате of Artists." Such was the information given by 
Mr. Richard Twining, the ''India Director," when he applied to Joseph Farington, R.A., 
on June 26th, 1811, for particulars regarding “a young man named Haynes who had applied 
to the Court for leave to go to India’ as a portrait and miniature painter." The extract from 
the Farington Diary will be found in Bengal Past and Present, Vol. XXVI. р. 175. 
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et. sculp. 1807). The first plate represcnts a South View of the Sea Custom 
House Madras (commenced in April 1803 and completed in May 1804), and 
the second (by Gantz) a View of the Northern Front of the New Bridge near 
the Government Gardens. To the description of this Bridge (built on a plan 
furnished by Colonel Trapaud, Chief Engineer, and under his direction by 
Lieutenant Fraser, Superintending Engineer at the Presidency; and opened to 
the public in October 1805) is appended a note: ' No ship having arrived 
from Bengal since our last, we are unable to perform our promise of furnish- 
ing Two Plates with our present Magazine—not wholly to disappoint our 
Patrons, we have procured an Etching from another quarter for the present 


month (4).” 


Apparently two plates at a time were originally presented by Chinnery 
with a periodical known as the Indian Magazine, and the etching from an- 
other quarter is the plate by J. Gantz, a well known local artist, and a fine 
specimen of his work, 


In the description to Chinnery's ‘‘ View of the Banqueting Room and 
Part of the Government House, Madras " are a number of interesting details 
not found elsewhere. 

The Banqueting Room at Madras is situated in the Government Gardens 
and is the place where on Public Nights, Entertainments are given 
by the Governor. It is a very large Building of the Doric Order, built 
by Mr. Goldingham during the administration of Lord Clive, (now 
Earl Powis) and is said to have cost upwarde of Two lacs of pagodas. 
It has been stated to have been built on the model of an antient Athe- 
nian Building, as also from a Building at Nismes called La Maison 
Carrée, but these accounts are erroneous. The Intercolumniation, 
and Pediment in the front of the Building, are taken from Richard- 
son's Architecture; the basement story is wholly modern. The Gov- 
ernment House, the present residence of the Right Honorable Lord 
William Bentinck, was originally on a very small scale, but has been 
added to by various Governors since the time of Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell. The most extensive improvements were made by Lord Clive. 
The Building to the right hand of the Plate is a small Bungalo occupied 
by Captain Troyer of the Military Institution (5). 





(4) Want of paper in Madras was not uncommon about this time. The First Volume 
of William Urquhart's Oriental Obituary, an “ Impartial Compilation " published at the 
Journal Press in 1809, opens with an advertisement that * Volume П is preparing and will be 
put to press so soon as paper can be procured, at present there being none in Madras which 
could possibly answer the purpose." 


(5) Troyer and the Military Institution have gone long ago but the bungalo stands. The 
only memorial in Madras to any person of his name is a French Tombstone in the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral Armenian Street to the memory of Joseph Guillaume Antoine, infant son 
of Mr. Antoine Troyer and dame Anne Dejean Troyer borá the 23rd February 1811 and died 
at the age of 20 days. His father was a resident of Pondicherry, 
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Another plate gives a '' North East View of Fort Saint George," with a 
three page account of Madras, ‘‘ which in point of climate may certainly be 
called the Montpelier of India." In the centre of the plate is the Flag Staff, 
appearing over the Exchange, with the long blue pennant; on the right the 
Signal Staff which is over the gate of the Fort Square. ‘‘ When the signal і 
hoisted for a fleet of (ог a single) Indiamen (the time of so much anxiety and 
pleasure to Englishmen) a long narrow blue pendant is put under the Union 
Flag, as seen in the Plate.” 

The remaining three plates are entitled ‘‘ Characters," and are numbered 
H, Ш and IV in the booklet. No. I is missing. 

No. П is of the Massoolah Boat: '' One of the most extraordinary inven- 
tions that Navigation has to boast." 

To all appearance any other kind of Vessel would be safer on the water; 

on the contrary no Boat of any other kind dare venture over the violent 
Surf, which breaks along the sea shore at Fort St. George. lt is 
unique in its construction: equally unlike the solid canoe and the 
European Invention of caulked vessels. It is flat-bottomed and the 
plenks of which it is composed are literally sewn together with the 
fibres of the Kyar (coir) rope (rope made from the cocoa tree) and the 
stitches (if they may be so called) are so little connected that it should 
seem there could be no security against its leaking so much as to 
injure its safety. To prevent any accident of this Nature each Boat 
is provided with a Baler. These Boats are used to convey Goods 
and Passengers to and from the ships in the Madras roads, and on 
their return from the ships they are sometimes thrown with so much 
violence against the shore that if they did not by their singular con- 
struction yield to the shock they would be dashed to pieces. ‘The 
Steersman stands on the stern of the Vessel and the rudder is an oar 
simply. The Dexterity with which he balances himself in the heavy 
sea is perfectly astonishing. The number of Boats used is 120 and they 
furnish ОАО for upwards of 1000 natives. 


"Plate IV represents '' Cattamarans.”’ 

The Cattamaran is a raft composed usually of doe but sometimes of 
four logs of wood, which are fastened together with ropes made from 
the Cocoa-nut Tree. These are cut to a point at one end, whilst the 
other is left broad and flat; the opposing surfaces at the junction of 
the sides of the wood are made smooth but the upper and under 
parts of the raft are rounded off. They are paddled along by the 
Natives, and by their means communication can be held with the 
ships in the roads, much quicker than by the Massoclah Boat and 
in weather when the latter could not venture through the surf. They 

. are managed with great ease and if the men are washed off by the 
surf they readily regain their station on the raft. On these rafts all 
species of goods can be conveyed on ship-board, that will not be 
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damaged by Salt Water, and when several Cattamarans are joined 
together, the heaviest Cannon are transported by them to and from 
the ships as well аз Shot, Anchors, and many kinds of Military Stores. 


One is reminded of Mrs. Fay’s sprightly observation, twenty years earlier, 
that *' the Madrasees appear the most pusillanimous creatures in existence, 
except those employed in the water, whose activity and exertions are incon- 
céivable. They will encounter every danger for the sake of reward with all 
the eagerness of avarice and all the heroism of courage, so that if you have 
occasion to send off a note to a ship, no matter how high the surf may run, 
you will always find some one ready to convey it for you and generally with- 
out being damaged, as their turbans are curiously folded with waxed cloth for 
that purpose. So off they skip to their catamarans, for the prospect of gain 
renders them as brisk as the most lively European." As to Massoolah Boats 
and the- Madras surf Mrs. Fay had personal experience. The boat on which 
she embarked on [8th April, 1780 was a common cargo boat with по accom- 
modation for passengers and her only seat one of the cross beams. ‘* It was 
what is called a Black Surf and there were some moments when I really thought 
we were gone.’ 


Most curious is the description appended to Chinnery's Character Plate 
Ш of the Torney Ketch. ‘ The Water Woman or Torney Ketch is a figure 
so frequently seen in this country, as to form a great Characteristic in the 
population. They are peculiar from their persons being often of a very fine 
shape; and the elegant manner of their carrying the Pots of Water on their 
head, does not fail to strike every observer. The simplicity of the dress they 
wear, and the style in which this is put on, gives a great similarity of appear- 
ance in them to the Antique Figures, and реу are, , speaking generally, very 
picturesque.” 
| The three subjects of Chinnery's pencil in 1807 are graceful girls and two 
of them carry pots on the head, one on the top of the other. But the modern 
use of the name Tannicutch (as it is now spelt, and not Torney, the Tawny of 
our friend Mulligatawny) is confined to the female water-carrier in the kitchen. 
The Torney Ketch at the village well and the heavy cannon transported on 
‘triple Catamarans to the East Indiamen flying the Company's flag in the roads 
have gone, while the Madras surf which Warren Hastings compared to that at 
Margate, no longer beats up to the houses: апі the walls of the Fort but has 
receded an immense distance. 


Few if any of Chinnery’s paintings are discoverable m Madras. On slender 
authority Col. H. D. Love in his descriptive List of Pictures in Government 
House (1903) ascribes to him the portrait of Wallajah and Stringer Lawrence, 
and the original of the full length of Azim-ud-daula, tenth. Nawab of the Car- 
natic. This last is a copy made by Thomas Day in 1820 from an original 
which was presented by the Nawab in 1803 to the second Lord Clive (first 
Earl of Powis and Governor of Madras from 1798 to 1803) and carried by his 
Lordship to England. Chinnery had only just arrived in Madras, and the 
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artist is more likely to be Thomas Hickey: who practised in Madras from 1800 
to 1806. The picture of Stringer Lawrence and Wallajah is made up of two 
pictures pieced together, with a vertical seam down the middle of the canvas. 
E. A. Ezekiel's engraving of Sir Joshua Reynolds' picture of Lawrence, painted 
for Sir Robert Palk in 1767, and one of George Willison's portraits of Wallajah 


are said to have served as guides. 


The late Sir Malcolm Morris in his privately printed ‘* Annals of an Anglo- 
Indian Family " makes mention of an excellent portrait by Chinnery of his 
ancestor Peter Cherry, a famous Madras Civilian (1773-1823) and father of the 
three beautiful Miss Cherrys. In it his hair is shown as so grey that it was 
generally supposed he wore powder, but in a letter to his daughters dated the 
27th March 1819 he writes, ‘‘ I have let my hair grow to be able to send each 


` of you a few locks of it.’ Itis quite grey, but [ ‘аш 46 and must expect it (6)." 


Another of the interesting portraits painted by Chinnery during this period 
was that of the two children of Colonel James Achilles Kirkpatrick, Resident 
at Hyderabad (1797-1805) by Khair-un-nissa Begum, the daughter of a Hydera- 
bad grandee. The picture is now at Torquay in Mr. Paul Phillips’ house. It 
was formerly kept in the Rung Mehal o£zenana, which James Achilles built 


‘at the back of the Chudderghaut Residency. This building fell into disrepair 


and was finally pulled down by Sir George Yule in the sixties. The two chil. 
dren are represented in Oriental dress. Their names were Catherine Aurora 
and James George. Catherine is the “ Kitty Kirkpatrick " of Carlyle’s Re- 
miniscences, and according to some, the “ Blumine " of his Sartor Resartus. 
She married Captain James Winsloe Phillips of the 7th Hussars, and died on 
March 2, 1889, at the Villa Sorrento, Torquay. Her brother died young, leav- 
ing a widow and three children. The picture must have been painted before 
1805, as on September 10 of that year the two children were sent to England 
on board the Lord Hawkesbury (803 tons, Captain James Timbrell) with 
‚ „ Captain George Elers as a fellow passenger. '' We had on board," he writes 
"Sn his memoirs, '* a Mrs. Ure, wife of a Dr. Ure of Hyderabad.(7), who had two 
fne children of three and four years-old under her charge, the children of 
Colonel James Achilles Kirkpatrick, by a Princess, to whom report says he 





(6) Peter Cherry acted а paymaster to the forces at the capture of Seringapatam in 1799, 
and received the medal. He made his name as Collector and Judge of Ganjam (1800—1806) 
and was killed in a carriage accident at the Cape of Good Hope on November 26, 1823. His 
eldest brother was George Frederick Cherry of the Bengal Civil Service, who was an artist 
of.some merit. A portrait by him of Tippoo Sultan hangs.in the Finance Committee Room 
at the Tndia Office. It bears the following certificate signed by the donor,, Prince Gholam 
Muhammad. a son of Tippoo, who died in Calcutta in 1877 : '''This portrait of Tippoo Sultan 
was painted by Mr. Cherry, Lord Cornwallis's Persian Secretary, who was afterwards [January 
14, 1799] assassineted at Benares by Vezeer Alie : and was by Mr.' Cherry himself presented 
to the Begum, mother of the Sultan, during his mission to Seringapatam in-1792," Another 
brother, John Hector Cherry, was Member of Council at Bombay, and died while holding 
that office on June 4, 1803. 
© (7) George Ure, Surgeon to ihe Hyderabad Residency, married ` a Miss Blair to V% and 


died on January 7, 1807. - 
pa 
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was married. Her Highness would not part with her children until £10,000 had 

been settled upon each of them. They were a boy and a girl, and-they had 

a faithful old black man, who was very fond of them to attend upon them." 

It was Elers” fortune, as he adds, to have " this black and- . White. party " 

consigned to his care on landing at Portsmouth, and he handed over his 

charges two days after arrival (February 17, 1806) to their uncle Colonel William 
Kirkpatrick in Nottingham Place. 


In 1808 Chinnery moved to Calcutta and in the Bengal List for 1810. at. 
the India Office he is shown as residing at Dacca. It is stated in the entry 
that he arrived іп India in 1802, that his '' local license " is dated June 1808, 
and that.he had *‘ resided in the district " from July 15, 1808. Sir Charles 
D'Oyly was then (February 1808 to May. 1812) Collector of Dacca: 
and in his correspondence with Warren Hastings refers to the ad- 
vantage he had, in 1808, of continuous m from "a very 
able artist of the name of Chinnery:" was no doubt at this 
period that Chinnery ‘took the sketches a the charming vignettes 
of local scenery which are to be found’ in the letter press to D'Oyly's 
Drawings of Dacca (4 Vols. folio, 1814;, 1817, 1826, 1827). The next list is 
for 1812 and shows‘him as resident at Calcutta, living to the ‘‘ eastward of 
Messrs. Fairlie, Ferguson and Co." The lists for 1816, 1817 and 1819 at the 
India Office exclude Calcutta and, possibly for ‘this reason, do not contain his 
name. 


‚ Chinnery remained nevertheless at Calcutta for . seventeen years and 
became a favourite portrait painter with all classes. In Government House. | 
there hung,-in days when the Viceroy reigned there, a three quarter length 
Ъу him of the first Lord Minto (now at Belvedere), and a full length of Saadat 
Ah, Nawab Vizier of Oudh from 1784 to 1814. The authorship of the latter, 
which has been transferred to .Viceregal Lodge, Simla, has, however, been 
attributed to Home. The High Court possesses his portraits of Sir Henry 
Russell, the uncle of Rose Aylmer (puisne Judge 1797-1806, Chief Justice 
1806-1813) painted in 1812, and of Sir Francis Workman Macnaghten robed in 
red (puisne Judge at Fort St. George 1809-1815, Fort William 1816-1825) painted 
‘in 1824. According to the Government Gazette of the time, '' this production 
is one of the finest specimens of Mr. Chinnery’s talents, which are Uriversnlly | 
acknowledged to be raré and splendid.” 

Maharajah Bahadur Sir Prodyat Coomar Tagore зуна a number of works 
by Chinnery including a portrait (which hangs in Tagore Castle) of Babu Gopi 
Mohun ‘Tagore, second son of .Durpo Narayan, the banian of Edward Wheler, 
who succeeded Colonel Monson as Member of Council. It is said that Indians 
were at first unwilling to sit to Chinnery, on.the ground that the, précess would 
entail on them а premature death. Though his*brothers held back, Gopi 
.Mohun consented to sit and-so did his sons ‘Nanda Kumar and Kali Kumar. 
The collection comprises two landscapes егу; one a View of the Es- 
planade and the Ochterlony Monument ( 38 by 24) and the:other of Calcutta as 
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seen from the river (2614 by 18); also a charmingly painted little picture (12 by 
9) of two Chinese coolies. 

Among the lost portraits by Chinnery is one of that entertaining individual 
William Hickey, whose memoirs published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are 
attracting universal attention. We have it from Hickey himself that his like- 
ness was painted by George Chinnery at Calcutta in February 1808 (apparently 
soon after his arrival) and presented by the artist to Sir Henry Russell and 
“ hung in Russell's dining room іп the Court House at Calcutta." А quota- 
tion from Lady Nugent's Journal (1811-1815) shows that Russell did actually, 
reside at one time in the Court House. '' Feb. 22nd 1812, Sir Н. Russell, 
with whom we dined to-day, is the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and has 
very excellent apartments in the Court House which is a handsome stone build- 
ing, and the verandah is said to be the finest in India," A month later Lady 
Nugent meets Chinnery himself. i 

March 27, 1812, Good Friday, Mr. Shakespear introduced Mr. Chinnery 

(the miniature painter). Saw Chinnery’s paintings—the likenesses, ex- 
cellent.’ Prevailed on Sir George to sit for me. 

June Ist, Sir George sat for his picture at 7 this morning for the first time. 

June 17. Sir George sits twice a day before breakfast to Chinnery. Went 

in the evening,to see his miniatures, which are very good indeed. 

These extracts are of interest as showing that, contrary to the footnote 
already quoted from ‘' Tom Raw,” Chinnery was still painting miniatures. He 
painted yet another Commander in Chief in the person of Sir Edward Paget 
who writes to his wife Harriet from Calcutta in February 1823 that Chinnery 
had made a miniature оѓ‘ his darling group '' and hung it himself in Belvedere 
which Paget was then occupying. In May 1825 he writes. *' Chinnery is so 
uncertain a fellow that I have no dependence upon his promises. Не likes 
landscape painting a thousand to one better than portrait painting, except when 
he gets so fine a subject (tell that to Caroline) as myself. Then he gets quite 
inspired." | 

Chinnery also painted Major General Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie (1766-1814) 
and there is a reproduction of the picture in Beveridge’s Comprehensive History 
of India (Vol. Ш, р. 12). 

In 1838 a portrait by Chinnery was produced in Court as a witness for the 
prosecution in a celebrated criminal case at Hooghly. About the year. 1820 
he had painted Raja Protap Chand, the son of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur Tej 
Chand: of Burdwan, who died in the following January. Fourteen years later ` 
there appeared on the scene an individual claiming to be the Raja. He was 
put upon his trial on charges of personation and rioting: and the picture was 
brought. down from the Palace at Burdwan and kept in a room adjoining the 
Court, where it was shown ‘to the witnesses who came forward to testify to 
their acquaintance with the original. The picture, a full length, and a fine 
composition, is now in the Banqueting hall at Burdwan: and a photograph 
of.it.has been. presented. by. tlie present Maharajadhiraj Bahadur to the Victoria, 
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RICHMOND THACKERAY WITH HIS ,WIFE (ANNE Р BECHER) 
AND SON (WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, AGED THREE). 
(From a sketch taken by Chinnery at Calcutta in 1814.) 
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Memorial Hall: where also there may. be seen an original НИ draw- 


ihg by Çhinnery of the Palace of the Nawab Nazim at Murshidabad. 


There i is a portrait -of himself in the Asiatic Society's Rooms in Park 
| Street, thus described in Dr. С. В. Wilson's Descriptive List (1897). ** A half- 
lerigth, representing an oldish man with light ruffled hair and a rather self- 
assertive nose. His face is clean shaven. A pair of old fashioned spectacles 
is on his nose, through which his light blue eyes look away to the right of the 
spectator with an eager ready glance. He wears a dark brown coat and а 
white shirt and cravat. A yellow curtain hangs behind him. Size 15- by -12 
inches.” i " 
From * Tom Raw, Griffin" we learn that Chinnery ti lived—. 

In Garstin's Buildings, opposite the Church, : 

Formed by the overplus of Town Hall brick, 

And just behind the houses of John B-ch, 


Up a vile lane whose odour makes one sick (8). 


А rhymed description follows of his studio, an '' olio of oddities " which 
contained '' charcoal dashes of sudden thoughts, imitative keys hung on a nail, 
various coloured splashings, shapes of frames, houses; horses, trees, prismatic 
circles, five- dot effigies and notes of shorthand.” The reference to keys and 
five dot effigies are allusions to the fact that Chinnery was fond of repfesenting 
by a few touches of charcoal a key hanging on a nail, shadow and all, and 
that it was his habit to ask his visitor to make indiscriminately five dots on a 
piece of paper. Out of these he would draw a figure, the dots torig the 
top of the head and the ends of the legs and arms. 


Chinnery's next greatest pleasure to painting was to sit in smoky medita- 
tion (a hookah always at his side) over the canvas he had just finished. In 
conversation he wab an incorrigible punster and Sir Charles D'Oyly gives 
examples of his puns with many apologies for their quality (9). 

He is said to have talked loudly, been very boisterous, and fond of singing 
while at work. At this time he wore his hair long ‘and kept it in place with 


a semi-circular tortoise shell comb that had '' once graced the swell of crinal 
borrors tliat adorned an Indian belle." | з 





(8) ' John Brereton Birch was Sheriff of Calcutta in 1812, and is humorously described in 
the notes to '' Tom Raw," as “а gentleman of considerable weight in Calcutta." He was for 
many years Police Magistrate and died at Barrackpore in 1829. Garstin’s Buildings 
were “two ranges of buildings erected to the north of the Church by the late 
Chief Engineer, in cach of which there are six houses adjoining each other," The “ Church " 
is St. John's Church, and “the late Chief Engineer" is Major General John Garstin; the 
architect of the Town Hall, who died in Calcutta in 1820. 

(9) * Your friend desires to sitP—Pray, does Бе diaw? 
"Tis a great art—ahd always practised with a claw!’ (éclat). 

** We must beg our readers to excuse the string of bad puns which we have been obliged 
to Introduce in this canto, as there would: be no chance of portfaying the chafacter of the 
eminent painter without them: and the worse they are, the more faitHful will be the 
likeness."—( Canto V. note 4). " 
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** Laugh as you please," continues Tom Raw, “ you will see in this atelier 
the ablest limner in the land." There is no question that Chinnery was an 
artistic genius of the highest order, but he had some of the infirmities of genius. 
Although his earnings in Calcutta amounted to Rs. 5,000 a month, his pro- 
digality was such that he largely exceeded his income and was generally in 
debt. The late Mr. John Clark Marshman used to say that he could rarely be 
. "induced to finish his portraits. After having satisfied himself with a. masterly 
representation of the countenance, he would turn to a new subject. Hence 
when he left Calcutta more than 20 (some say 50) of his portraits were sold un- 
finished. Had he employed an assistant to complete the figure and fill i in the 
drapery, he would have made a much larger income. 


‚ In 1825 Chinnery, to use his own words, '' had to bolt for China for about 
£40,000 of debt." With an interval of two years spent in Canton, he took up 
_ his residence at Macao, living in the same house until his death from apoplexy 
on May 30, 1852. The East India Company then had a flourishing Factory at 
Canton with an agency at Macao. An admirable pencil drawing by Chinnery 
of the Agent’s House at Macao is extant, initialled and dated 1829. In Com- 
mander Robert Elliot's Views in India, China and the Red Sea.(published 1831) 
is an interesting account of Macao in the thirties written by Misé Emma 
Roberts, who makes reference to the curious ordinance of the Chinese de- 
barring European ladies from entering China. ‘* During the great part of the 
year the settlement dull at all times ia rendered still more so by the absence 
of the heads of families, who take their departure to Canton, where their 
wives and daughters are not permitted to accompany them. An attempt to 
resist the strict regulations of the Chinese in this respect nearly occasioned a 
serious breach between the two governments." When therefore Chinnery's 
wife threatened to follow him to Macao, he temporarily removed to Canton, 
remarking “ Now I am all right. What a kind Providence is this Chinese Gov- 
ernment that it forbids the softér sex from coming and bothering us here.” 


William Hickey describes Macao as a miserable place in 1769, but in 
Chinnery's time it boasted a large European population. Chinnery’s life was 
a constant financial struggle, but yet a happy one, and contemporary writers 
speak of his charming and genial disposition and the affection in which he was 
held. Mr. William C. Hunter in '' Bits of Old China ” has a curious detail. 
** During the twenty-seven years Mr. Chinnery passed amongst us, he had been 
remarked for two characteristics, one of being an enormous eater, the otlier 
of never drinking either wine, beer or оро ne tole beverage was tea, 
oftener cold than hot." 


' His output of work was tremendous. His great delight was in. sketching, 
and every morning of fine weather found him out at dawn painting the sampan 
girls or boat women, the junks at anchor, the creeks and harbours, the river 
and street scenes. His oil paintings of the Hong merchants are remarkably 
good, the best known being that of How Qua (1769-1843). “This man was im- 
mensely wealthy and held.in the highest esteem by all foreigners, which ac- 
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counts for his waxen counterfeit in Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, one of the 
oldest in the collection (10). It was the fashion among European firms ‘п 
China to possess a Chinnery, like a piece of plate or old furniture. The great 
house of Jardine, Matheson and Co. in particular, owns a fine collection of his 
works. Sir Robert Buchanan Jardine, Bart., has about forty pictures, prin- 
cipally .oils, comprising both portraits and scenes of India and China. At the 
Dr. George Morrison Library in Tokio, Japan, are two volumes of Chinnery's 
works, one containing 206 pen-and-ink and pencil sketches, and the other 39 
finished water-colour drawings and 84 sketches. 





In 1830 Chinnery renewed his connection with the Royal Academy by |‘ 


sending two portraits, ‘‘ Dr. George Morrison translating the Bible into 
Chinese *’ and * A Hong merchant." He was again in 1831 a contributor of 
four and in 1835 of five portraits. The last portrait he exhibited at the Aca- 
demy was one of himself in 1846. At the South Kensington Museum in 1867 
was exhibited his portrait of Hugh Hamilton. The British Museum print-room 
possesses 36 sheets of his drawings, mostly pen and ink and pencil sketches, 
and four engravings of pictures, including the Morrison portrait. Also a small 
and very scarce quarto volume of etchings dated 1839-1840, entitled '* A Series 
of Miscellaneous Rough Sketches of Oriental Heads," and purporting to be 
published by William Thacker and Co., Calcutta, but, according to my informa- 
tion, not published by that firm. The Victoria and Albert Museum has three 
miniatures and a water colour оѓ‘ A Coast Scene ” signed '' Geo. Chinnery 
1801." In the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society in London is a small oil 
painting of " A Brahminy Bull," presented by Mr. В. Clarke in 1832. 
According to the Dictionary of National Biography (1908), there are at Knowsley 
Hall, two oil paintings, ‘А Chinese Landscape, the English Factory and 
the Town and Bay of Macao " and “ a View of Macao." 


The National Portrait Gallery in Trafalgar Square London possesses a 
self portrait of Chinnery presented in February 1888 by his friend John Dent 
on behalf of his uncle Lancelot Dent, long resident in China (No. 779). The 
dimensions are 2 ft. 314 by | foot 914 and the following description appears т 
the 1888 catalogue, now out of print: 

A full length figure on a small scale, seated towards the left, at an easel 
on which is.an oil painting of an Indian mosque. He wears a dark 
brown frock coat with velvet collar, white trousers, slippers, white 
necktie and high collar. He rests his right arm on the back of the 
chair and holds his palette and brushes in the left. His legs are 
crossed, the right over the left; his face is seen in three-quarters to 
the right, his black (? blue) eyes looking intently at the spectator over 

. his spectacles. His high-brushed hair and bushy eyebrows are quite 
white. His cheeks are smooth, the lower lip projecting and very red. 

(10) The picture was painted for Mr. William Henry Chicheley Plowden, president of 


the Select Committee at Canton from 1828 to 1830, and Director of the East India Company 
from 1841 to 1853: who died-in March, 1880, at the age of ninety-three." 
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On the wall and facing the spectator is a framed view of the ‘’Ргвуа 
Grande” (Grand Parade) at Macao. Above in left hand corner is a 
rich red curtain and below a small table with cups and bottles; а poit- 
folio and papers rest against the stem of the table. 

Mr. Dent called on to answer a letter about Chinnery, writes on 5-3-88: 
Chinnery went to India on account of the Irish rebellion about 1801—2, 
told Mr. Dent he had been 50 years in the East, never went with 
Lord Macartney, (11) went to Madras and Calcutta, then had to bolt 
for China for about £40,000 of debt. 


Chinnery, as has been said, excelled in every kind of art. He etched 
spléndidly and was equally skilled in oils and  watér-colours. He painted 
miniatures, portraits, figures and landscapes but he was pre-eminently a 
portrait painter. His portraits have a singular charm; and the colours he used 
were mixed and ground in his own studio and have stood the test of time well. 
His sketches were in the manner of the time, carefully done with pencil and 
then tinted. 


He had a strong and impressive personality. The story of the aversion 
which Indians had to be being painted by him on the ground that it would 
entail premature death is capped by the Chinese myth that he lived to be a 
hundred and died in 1873. 


JULIAN JAMES COTTON. 
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Ehe Siret Coming of the English to Gengat, 


ү N- March, 1633, the agent of the East India Company at Masulipatam, on the 

Coromandel coast, determined to send an expedition to open up trade with 
Bengal (1). "The party, which consisted of eight Englishmen, proceeded up the 
coast ina '' junk ”” or country boat, and landed at the modern village of Harish- 
pur at the mouth of the river Patua in Orissa. Thence they. ascended the- 
river in small boats to Kosida and took the high road. to Cuttack, past the 
village of Balikunda and-the town of Hariharpur or Jagatsinghpur. To the 
north of Cuttack at the junction of the. Mahanadi and the Katjuri, stood Fort 
Barabati, where Agha Muhammad Zaman, the Mogul Governor, held-his court 
in the palace of Malcandy or Mukund Deo, so called after the last Hindu 
ruler of Orissa, by whom it had been built. 


An account of the expedition to Malcandy has been left by W William Bru- 
ton, one of the party, and it is here reproduced in extenso from the copy of 
the book, published in 1638, which is preserved in the Goethals Library in 
Calcutta. It was reprinted in 1752 in the eighth volume of Osborne's Collection 
of Voyages and Travels and also in the fifth volume of the enlarged edition 
of Hakluyt which was published in 1809-1812. Neither of -these works 1s 
however, readily accessible. Portions of the text are quoted by the late Mr. 
С. В. Wilson in the first volume of his "Early Annals of the English in 
Bengal’: and use has been made of his admirable footnotes in elucidating 


obscure allusions. 


The English were sadly behind in recognizing the commercial importance 
of Bengal. As early as 1530 the Portuguese ships were anchoring in Garden 
Reach at Betor: and attracted, no doubt, by their operations, the Setts and 
Bysacks settled at Gobindpore (on the site of the present Fort William) about 
1550 and opened a hat, or market, at Suttanuttee. The Portuguese factory at 
Hooghly dated from about 1570, and it was also at this period that the forts 
were built at Makwa Thana (on the spot now occupied by the Botanical Gar- 
dens) The Dutch followed with a factory of their own at Golaghat (also ia 


(1) The first English settlement at Masulipatam was in 1611. In August 1699 Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, landed there as Agent for the New East India Company and assumed the title 
of President of the Coromandel Coast and Consul for the King of,England. In 1700 
the Old Company resolved to re-establish a Chief and Cauncil there and. despatched a force. 
of twenty-four soldiers with a Lieutenant, Sergeant and Corporal. The site of the factory 
is in the quarter of the town called Englishpalem, and of the French and Hollander Com- 
panies in Frenchpettah and Valandupalem. A grave is still extant which bears the inscription 
** John Rowland, 25th August, 1710." 
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Hooghly town) about 1650, and moved to Chinsurah some six years later. The 
Danes came upon the scene with a factory at Balasore about 1636 (2). 


The history may be told in a few sentences of the factory which was 
founded by the English in 1633 at Hariharpur some eleven miles from Balikuda, 
and about twenty-five from Cuttack. Bruton’s town of Hariharpur, which was 
“* aix or seven miles in compass " must have included the neighbouring vil- 
lages. The place was unhealthy and five out of six factors died during 1633, 
together with a number of the crew of the Swan which arrived off the coast m 
July, and several of the Thomas, which followed soon after. The factory fell 
into decay: and the silting up of the river Alanka completed its ruin. 

The factory at Balasore which was established at the same time, had a 
longer life. In 1641 the ship Dyamond was ordered to Balasore to pay off the 
debts incurred by the factors and to bring them away. But Francis Day, the 
founder of. Fort Saint George, who. visited the place in that year on a tour of 
inspection, strongly opposed such a step: “о not abandon Ballasor," he 
wrote, '' after all your trouble and expense." The Madras Council referred the 
matter to their honourable masters in London: and in 1650 it was resolved to 
despatch the Lyonesse to found a settlement in Bengal. In the year following 
a factory was opened by James Bridgman and Edward Stephens at Hooghly, 


. which thus became the chief station of '' the Bay," with agencies at Balasore, 


Patna, Cossimbazar, and Rajmehal. Gabriel Boughton, who had been surgeon 
of the Hopewell and had been sent from Surat to Agra in 1645, was residing 
at Rajmahal with Shah Shuja, the Governor of Bengal: and in 1652 obtained for 
the sum of Rs. 3,000/- letters patent empowering the English to trade in the 
province without payment of.customs or dues. In 1657, the '"' Madrassers "' 
again determined to withdraw ‘their factories from the Bengal sea-board : but 
the project was frustrated by Cromwell's reorganization of the Company. The 
settlement at Dalasore was again nearly abandoned in 1686. Charnock who 
had been driven out of Hooghly, sacked the place in 1687, and the exploit was 
repeated by Captain Heath in the following year. Balasore remained unoccu- 
pied until 1690, when Aurangzeb granted a new firman for the re-establishment 


-of the English factories in Bengal. In 1751 Orissa was ceded by Ali Verdi 


Khan to the Mahrattas, whose incursions had become constant. Three years 
earlier, we find Mr. Kelsall, the Resident at Balasore, reporting that the Mahrattas 
had attacked the factory at Bulramgurry, at the mouth of the Balasore river. After 
the fall of Fort William in 1756 the factors at Balasore joined the refugees at 
Fulta. The Mahratta occupation lasted until 1803, when the forces of the 
Bhonsla Rajah were ejected without serious opposition by expeditions sent 
from Ganjam and Fort William (3). Henceforward Balasore becomes thé head- 
quarters of a British district. — 


(2) Besides the Danes, the French and the Dutch had factories or trading-lodges at 
Balasore. Ulandshahi (Holland-Shahi) and Dinamardanga were ceded to the British in 1846. 
The French loge, which is known as Farashdanga, is still under the control of the Adminis- 
trateur at Chandernagore, but is leased out by public auction every year. 

(3) To this day the peasant's phrase for oppression is ‘* Mahratta amal,” 
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News from the East- 
Indies : 
Or, 

A Voyage to Bengalla, one of the greatest 
Kingdomes under the High and- -Mighty 
Prince Pedesha Shassallem, usually called the 
Great Mogull. 


With the state and magnificence оЁ the Court of 
Malcandy, kept by the Nabob Viceroy, or vice- 
King under the aforesayd Monarch: Also their 
detestable Religion; mad- and foppish 
rites, and Ceremonies, апа wic- 
ked Sacrifices- atid impious 
Customes used’ in 
those- patts. 


Written by William Bruton, now resident in the Parish 
of $. Saviours Southwark, who was an eye and eare 
witnesse of these following. Descriptions : and 
published as he collected them being resi- 
dent there divers yeares : and now lately come 
home i in the good Ship called the Hope- 
wel of London, with divers Merchants 
of good account which are able | 
; to testifie the same for truth. 


Imprinted at London by Г. Okes, and are to be sold by Humphery 
Blunden at his shop in Corne-hill at the signe of the Castle 
neere the Royall Exchange, 1638. 


A Rare and most Strange /Relation from Bengalla in the/ East-Indies, being 
one of the greatest/Kingdomes under the Great Mogull,/and of their Lawes, 
Manners,/and Customes, &c. 


Although divers learned, painefull, and skilfull Mores and 
Geographers have with great Industry spent much profitable Time, in finding 
out the Circumference of the Terrestriall Globe, in describing Empires, King- 
domes, Principalities, Lordships, Regions, Provinces, Territories, Variations 
of Climates and Scituations; with the diversities of Dispositions, of Tongues, 
Religions, Habits, Manners, Lawes, and Customes of sundry Nations: Though 
much labour, perill, and Cost hath beene worthily imploy'd by Pliriy the second, 
ОпеШаз, lodoco Hondias; от (to' come: nearer) to"our' English’ Worthies; : such 

3. 
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as are described in the Booke of Hacklewicks Voyages, namely, Windam, 
Chan- [2] celour, Grinvill Willoughby, Drake, Cavendish, Gilbert, Chidly, Fro- 
busher, Clifford, Sidney, Deuoreux, Wingfield: as also the exceeding paines 
taken by Mr. Samuel Purchase, and the Learned and Renowned Knight Sir 
Walter Rawleigh in their Descriptions of the whole World, not forgetting the 
perills that Mr. Sands passed in his tedious Travels, with his exact Relations 
and Descriptions: With Atlas newly Imprinted, (a rare Worke) and lastly 
William Lithgow deserves a kind Remembrance of his Nineteen years sore and 
dangerous Travels of his Feete and Pen, worthy your Observation and Reading. 


But all these Authors and Actors both of History and Travell, did never 
discover all, but still (out of their plentiful Harvests of Observations) they left 
some Gleanings for those that came after them to gather. For the manifesta- 
tion whereof in this following Discourse, I have tyed and bound my selfe to 
speake onely Truth, though it seeme incredulous or Hyperbolicall and if I 
should any way sway or stray from the Truth, there are living men of good 
Fame, Worth, and Estimation, who are able and ready to disprove me. 


Therefore briefly to the matter in hand: I William Bruton was shipp'd 
as a Quarter-master, from the Port of London, to serve in the good Ship 
called the Hope-well, of the Burthen of 240 Tunnes. To relate our long and 
tedious passage by Sea, and our Arrival at every Port and Haven, were but 
little to the purpose, and would [3]: more -tire than delight my Reader: 
Therefore to begin, that after my Arivall in those parts,'and in my services 
and passages there for the space of 7 yeeres, | observed many things, and 
put them in Writing; but afterwards | came to know that the same things 
had beene discover'd and described formerly by more sufficient and able men 
of Capacity than my selfe, I thought good to keep them to my selfe, and discover 
nothing but that. which before was not so fully or scarce knowne as 1 shall now 
decypher them. 


The 22 of March, 1632. I being in the Countrey of Cormadell with sixe 
Englishmen more at a place called Massalupatam, (a great Towne of Mer- 
chandize) Master John Noris, the Agent there, was resolved to send two 
Merchants into Bengalla, for the settling of a Factory there, and these sixe 
English men (of the which I was one) were to goe with the Merchants, and 
withall to carry a Present from the Agent to the Nabob, (or King) of that 
Countrey, to obtaine the promises that formerly hee had granted to the English 
for Traffick, and to be Custome-free in those of his Dominions and Ports. 
Wherefore а Junke was hired at Massalupatam to be our Convoy; the’ said 
Junke did belong unto those parts, and the Names of the English men that 
were appointed for that voyage, were Mr. Ralph Cartwright Merchant, Mr. 
Thomas Colley second, William Bruton, John Dobson, Edward Peterford, 
John Bassley, John Ward, and William Withall. 


[4] Though we hired the afore-said JunRe, March 22, yet it was the 6. of 
Aprill following before we could be fitted to depart from Massalupatam, and 
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in much various Weather, with many difficulties and dangers, (which to relate 
here, would be tedious and impertinent to my intended Discourse) the 21. of 
Aprill, being then Easter-day, we were at anchor in a Bay before a Towne 
called Harssapoore: It is a place of good strength, with whom our Merchants 
doe hold Commerce with correspondency. This 21. day in the morning Mr. 
Ralph Cartwright sent the Moneys a shore to the Governor of Harssapoore, 
to take it into his safe-keeping and protection till such time as he came a 
shore himselfe. So presently there came a Portugall Friggat fiercely in hostility 
towards us, but we made ready for their entertainment, and fitted our selves 
and the Vessell for our best defences: but at last they steered off from us, 
and upon our command shee came to an Anchor somewhat neare us, and 
the Master of her came aboord of us, who being examined whence he came, 
and whither he- was bound, to which demands he answer'd nothing worthy 
of beleefe, as the sequell shewed; for hee seem'd a friendly Trader, but was 
indeed a false Invader, (where opportunity and power might helpe and pre- 
vaile) for on the 22. day Mr. Cartwright went a shore to the Governour of 
Harssapoore, and on the 24. day the said Master of the Frigat (with the Assis- 
tance of some of the ribble rabble Rascalls of the Towne) did set upon Mr. 
Cart- [5]wright and Mr. Colley, where our men (being oprest by multitudes) 
had like to have ‘beene all slaine or spoyld, but that (Lucklip) the Rogger 
(or Vice King there) rescued them with 200 men. 


In this fray Mr. Thomas Colley was sore hurt in one of his hands, and 
one of our men much wounded in the legge and head; their Nockado or India 
Pilot was stab’d in the Groyne twice, and much mischiefe was done, and 
more pretended, but by Gods helpe all was pacified. 


The 27 of April we three tooke leave of the Governour, and Towne of 
Hassarpoore, (1 meane three of us) namely, Mr. Cartwright, William Bruton, 
and John Dobson; leaving Mr. Colley and the other foure men with him, till 
newes could be sent backe to them from the Nabobs Court, at Cutteke or 
Malcander, of our successe and proceedings there with our other goods, for 
he is no wise Merchant, that ventures too much in one bottome, or that is 
too credulous to trust Mahometanes or Infidels, 


And having laden our small Boats with the goods, (which were Gold, 
Silver, Cloth, and Spices, (of which spices those parts of India are wanting, 
and they almost are as deare there as in England) we passed some two 
Leagues and halfe by Water, and after that, the said goods were carried by 
land in Carts, till wee came to a great Towne called Balkkada, but it was 
more than three houres after Sunne-setting, or late before we came thither. 


The 28 of April in the Morning, the Go- [6] vernour of this Towne came 
and saluted our Merchant, and promised him that whatsoever was in his 
power to doe him any friendly courtesie, he should command it; and indeed 
he was every way as good as his word; for hee lent us Horses to ride on, 
and Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry our goods (for at this Towne the 
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Carts did leave us, and our goods were carried on mens shoulders: then we 
set towards, being accompanied with the Governour, with his Musicke, which 
were Shalmes, and Pipes of sundry formes, much after the formes of ‘Waits 
‚от Hoboyes, on which they play most delicately out of Tune, Time, and 
Measure. In this manner the Governour, with a great number of people did 
tring us about halfe an English Mile out of the Towne, where Һе courteously 
tooke his leave of us, but yet he sent his servants -with us as guides, and 
that they might bring his Horses backe to-him, that he lent unto us. 


This towne of Balkkada, is a strong and a spacious thing, yery populous : 
There are many Weavers in it, and it yeeldeth much of that Countrey fashion 
Cloath. This day, about the houres. of betweene. eleven and twelve of the 
Clocke it was so extreame hot that we could not travell, and the winde did 
blow with such a soultering scalding heat, as if it had come forth of an Oyen 
or Furnace, such a suffocating fume, did I never feele before or since, and 
here we were forced to stay neare three houres, till the Sunne 17] мав 4е- 
clined, we having happily got under the shadow of the branches of a great 
Tree all that time. Then we set forward for the Towne of Harharrapoore : 
which in the space of two houres or a little more, wee drew neare unto: во 
we stayd awhile till our carriages were come up together unto us; which done, 
there met us a man, who told us that his Master staid our coming, then we 
speedily prepared our selves for the meeting of so high esteem’d a person: 
and when we came to the ‘Townes end, there did meete us at a great Pogodo 
or Pagod, which is a famous and sumptuous Temple (or Church) for their 
Idolatrous service and worship there used, and just against their stately and 
magnificent building, we ‘were entertained and’ welcomed by one of the Kings 
greatest Noblemen, and his most deare and chiefest fayourite, who had a 
Letter from the King his Мазег, ап was sent from him to meete us, and 
‘conduct us to his Court: The Noble mans name was-Mersymomeine (4). -He 
did receive us very kindly, and made ‘us a yery great feast or costly colation 
before supper; which ‘being done we departed for our Sirray (5), (or Inne) 
where we lay all night with our goods: but Mersumorneine staid with his. fol- 
lowers and servants in hie and their Tents ; at the Pagod. 

The 29 day of April wee steid at Harharrapoore, and visited tbis great 
man, but the greatest cause of our staying, was by reason that the Nockada 
(or Pilot) of the Frigget, whose [8] men did affront and hurt some of our men 
at Haresapoore, for which cause the Frigget was staid there, and the Pilot 

of her came to this great man, thinking by gifts to winne him to cleare bis 

Vessell, (the which he thought to maké prise of) but he would not be allured 
by such rewards or promises; but told him that he must appeare before the 
Nabob, and seeke to cleere himselfe there. 

The 30 of April we set forward in the Morning for the City of Coteke (t . 
is a City of seven Miles in compasse, and it standeth a mile from Malcandy, 


(4) Mirza Mopin. - 
(5) Serai. 
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where the Court is kept) but Master Cartwright staid behinde, and came after 
us, accompanyed with the said Noble man: We went all the day on our 
journey till the Sun -went downe, and then we staid for our Merchant, being 
eight English Miles from Coteke, and about twelve or one of clocke at night 
they came where wee were: so we hasted, and suddainly got all our things 
in readinesse, and went along with them, and about the time of-three or foure 
of clocke.in the Morning we came to the house of this Mersymomeine at 
Coteke, being May day. . . 

Here we were very well entertained, and had great variety of sundry sorts 
of meates, drinks, and fruits, such as the Countrey yeelds, even what we 
could or would desire fitting for our use. About eight of the Clocke Mersy- 
momeine went to, the Court, and made knowne to the King, that the English 
Merchant was come to [9] his house: then the King caused a great banquet 
to be speedily prepared, and to bee sent to the house of Mersymomeine, which 
banquet was very good and costly. Then, about three or foure of the clocke 
in the afternoone, wee were sent for to the Court of Malcandy, which is not 
half a mile from Coteke. The magnificence of which Court, with the stately 
Structure and situation of the place, as well as my weake Apprehension can 


enable, 1 describe as followeth. 


THE COURT OF MALCANDI 
IN BENGALLA. 


Going from the house of Mersymomeine, we passed over a Jong stone 
Cawsey,-of some two foote in breadth, and at the end thereof we entered 
in at a great gate, and being conducted along further we came into a Bussar, 
or very faire Market place, where was sold a great number of all sorts of 
Fruits, Hearbes, Flesh, Fish, Fowle, Rice, and such like needfull commodities 
and necessaries as the Countrey yeelded. (which is very fertile) Having 
passed this place, we did enter in at a second gate, where was a guard of 
some fifty armed men, and so we came into a place all paved with great 
stones or as it may fitter be called, a faire and spacious [10] streete, where 
Merchants seated on both sides the way, were buying and selling all kind of 
their own and forraigne wares and merchandizes that was very rich and costly. 


Passing this place we entered in at a third gate, where was another guard у 


of one hundred Men Armed: by this Gate was а great Pogodo ог Pagod, 
which joyned to the Southermost part of the Kings house. In this Streete 
there were houses but one side of the way, for on that side that the Kings 
house was on there was no other House but that. Then we came to a fourth 
Gate, which was very spacious and high, arid had two lofty stories one above 
the other, and upheld by mighty -Pillars of gray Marble, most curiously Carv'd 
and Polish'd: At this Gate was a great Guard of [50 men or more, all armed. 


Going through this Gate, we entred into ‘a very great broad place or 
streete, (much of the breadth of the streete betweene Charing Crosse and 
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White-Hall,: or broader, and no dwelling in it; here we passed the wall cf 
the Kings House, or Palace, till we came to the Court Gate. 


In this broad street are every day 1000 Horses in readinesse for the Kings 
use; (for he hath alwaies 3000 at an houres warning, in the two Townes of 
Coteke and Malcandy; whereof 1000 alwaies waiteth at the Kings Gate, and 
so by turnes doe all the rest attend as their places and services require. 


Over against the Gate of the House is a very great house of Timber, 
whose Chambers are [11] made with Galleries, built and supported with great 
Arches to uphold the Roofe: 1n these Galleries there were men that played 
on all kind of loud Instruments, every morning they beganne to play at foure 
of the clocke, and gave over at eight. 

On the North side of the Gate is a small Tower builded with two hollow 
Arches, wherein are placed two mighty lmages of stone, with great Pipes 
of Iron placed in their breasts, and by devices in the lower roomes, they doe 
make fire and water to flash and spout ош of those Pipes on Festival dayes. 
On the South side of the Gate there standeth a great Elephant, artificially 
wrought of gray Marble, but for what use I know not. 

At the entrance into the Pallace Gate, we passéd through a guard of 150 
men armed, the Pillars within were all of gray Marble, carved three Stories 
one above the other. The outward Court was paved all with rough hewne 
Marble. On the South side of the Pallace were houses wherein were men, 
cunning workers in rich workes, imployed onely for the Kings use and service. 


On the North side (in the Pallace) a faire fabrick builded, wherein was 
erected two stately Tombes, who were founded by one Backarcaune (6), 
he was Nabob, and predecessour to this Nabob now governing : and at the East 
and of the Pallace there was a faire place made and paved with broad gray 
Marble, and curiously railed about, the Rayles being foure foote and halfe 
high from the ground, and a very faire Tanke, which is a square pit paved 
with gray Marble, with a Pipe in the mid'st of it, whose water descended be- 
tweene two Walls, with the formes of Fishes [12] of sundry sorts, carved in 
stone very artificially, as if they had beene swimming or gliding up the Wall 
against the streame. 


At this East end there was also a second Gate, where was a Guard of 100 
men armed; here stood also men that did keepe the time of the day by obser- 
vations of measures of Water, in this manner following: First, they take a 
great pot of Water of the quantity of three Gallons, and putting therein a little 
pot of soemwhat more than half a pinte (this lesser pot having a small hole 
in the bottome of it) the water issuing into it, having fld it, then they strike 
on a great plate of brasse, or very fine metal, which ‘stroak maketh a very 
great sound, this stroak, or parcell of time they call a Goome, the final pot 








(6) Bakir Khan was succeeded as Governor of Orissa by Muhammad Zaman Khan in 
1631-2 AD. - Э 
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being full they call a Gree, 8 Grees maketh a Par, which Par is three houres 
by our accompt. 

They likewise do begin the day at the houre of sixe in the: morning, and 
it is ended’ with them at sixe at night: here we entred into the second 
Pallace, which had in the mid'st thereof a faire and sumptuous Theatre built, 
and about it was made small bankes, whereon were planted great varieties 
of. fruits and flowers, very sweete to the sent, and pleasing to the sight, this 
place was also curiously railed in round: Then we entered into a narrow 
passage betweene two high stone Walls, where there was another Guard of 
250 men armed: This passage brought us to a third Gate, wherein wee entred 
into.a third Pallace or pleasant prospect, for in the mid'st of it there was а 
very faire pavement of Marble,—— square, of the largenesse of yardes 
every way, and railed some three foot halfe higher than the ground, [13] 
that was on the out-sides of it: it was likewise delicately rayled about, and 
in the midst of it there was a faire arched placed roofed, into whose entrance 
was an ascent of foure steps high, and all the roomes in it were spread or 
over-laid on the floore with rich Carpets exceeding costly. | 

The space betweene the outward Railes and these Roomes, was about 30 
Foote, and the length 80 foote on “the one side, but on the other side was 
a faire Tanke of water. 

This place they call the Derbar (or place of Councell, where Law and 
Justice мав administered according to the Custome of the Countrey, and it was 
likewise adorn’d and beautified with very pleasant Trees and Flowers, and 
Bankes about them with Gutters between the Bankes, in which Gutters water 
passed for the cooling and watering of them, and the water proceeded from 
the Tanke afore-mentioned. Here we stay'd the space of some two houres 
(or there abouts) looking up and downe, and being looked upon by Souldiers, 
and such fashioned Gentlemen as the Court yeelded; (for there were more 
than 100 men armed, which were of the Nabobs, or King Риме Guard) At last 
the word came forth that the King was coming: then they hasted and over-laid 
the great large pavement with rich Carpets,’ and placed in the midst against 
the’ Railes, one fairer and richer Carpet than the rest, wrought in Bengalla- 
worke: They likewise placed a great round pillow of red Velvet on this 
Carpet; they placed also sixe small Pillars of Gold on the ends and sides of 
the rich Carpet, to hold it fast or presse it to the ground, lest it should be 
raised with the Winde. They also placed [14] upon the Railes a Pannell of 
Velvet.to leane on: At the last his Majesty came accompanied with the number 
of 40 or 50 of his Courtiers, the most part of them were very grave men to 
see to: Also the Nabobs owne Brother (a comely Personage) did beare the 
Sword before him. Then the Noble-man (Mersymomein) presented our 
Merchant (Mr. Ralph Cartwright) to the King, who did obedience to him, and 
the King very affably bended forward (in manner of a Curtsie or Respect) and 
withall leaned his Armes on two mens shoulders, and slipped off his Sandall 
from his foote (for he was bare-legged) and presented his Foot to our Merchant 
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to kisse, which hee twice did refuse to- doe, Бан аё the last hee was faine to 
doe it: then the King sate downe, and caused our Merchant to be placed by 
his Brother: Hie Counsell sate all along by the foot-pace of the Roomes before- 
mentioned, bis Brother and his Favorites sate thwart the place or: Pavement, 
every one sitting in the fashion of a Tayler crosse-legg'd. 


The Assembly being set, our Present was presented to the King, which 
was some Twenty pounds of Cloves; Twenty pounds of Maee, Twenty pounds 
of Nutmegs, two Bolts of Damaske, halfe a Bale, or fourteerie yards of Stam- 
mell-cloath; one faire’ Looking-glasse, whose frame was-guilded, опе Fowling- 
piece, with two Locks, and’one double Pistoll; this was the- Present which-the 
King received with much acceptation and content, arid. withall demanded the 
cause of our Comming and our Request: To: whom our Merchant answer'd, 
that he was come to désire his- Majesties’ Favour and: Licence: for free Frade 
in his Countrey, and notto рау any Junkan—(or Cu- [15] stome). At this 
request he зеет’ to make a stand, (and pausing a-little) he conferr'd privately 
with his-Councell, but gave us no Answer. 


Our Merchant likewise requested that the English Merchants Trading for 
the East-Indies, might have free Licence to come with their shipping, sniall or 
great, into the Roads and Harbours of his Sea-port-Townes, or to any Havens 
or Navigable Rivers, or any such place or places as shall be found fitting for 
the safeguard, building, or repairing of the said Vessels belonging. to the 
БопошаЬе Company. And likewise to transport their goods- either off ог on 
the shoare, without let or hindetance of the Natives of the Countrey: 
Likewise to have his Licence to quoyne: Moneys, Gold or Silver, Countrey- 
money, and such as is^currant with the Merchant. 


By this time that our Merchant had ended the Relation of his Suits, and 
cause of his. comming, the Kings. Minister with a loud voyce called to prayer. 
Ther. Һе King. speedily arose from his Seate, and all his Company went with 
him, and wee were dismist till prayer was ended. When the Minister came, 
there was a large covering spread over the rich Carpets; the covering was of 
black and white cloaths, on this they all stood, and when they kneeled, they 
did kneele with their faces towards the going downe of the Sun, (which is to 
the West). Prayer being ended, the Assembly sate againe concerning our 
Propositions, all other businesses were laid aside; being now the shutting in 
of the Evening, there came a.very brave shew of lights in before the King. The 
fore-most that came, were sixe Silver Lanthornes, usher'd in by a very grave 
man; having: in-his hand а Staffe over-laid with Sil- [16]. ver, and when he 
came to the steps of the Pavement; he putts off his shooes, and came to the 
Carpets; making obedience: so likewise did those that bore the Sixe Lan- 
thornes;: but-all-the other lights, being.one hundred and thirty, stood round 
about the Railes. Then the Ushér tooke the Lanthorne that had two lights in 
it; and (making obedience) fitted:his armes aloft, and made an ample Oration 
which: being: ended, -they *gave'all a: great Salame, or kind of Reverence with 
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a loud voyce, and departed every-one, and placed the lights according as the- 
severall offices and- places did require. Here we stay'd till it was between. 
Eight and Nine of. the Clocke at Night, but nothing accomplished; onely-wee- 
had some faire promises of furtherance by some of the Courtiers: Thus wee 
were dismist for that time, and wee returned for our Lodging at Mersymomeins 
house at Coteke, accompanied with a great. multitude of people, and - many 
Lights, who much admired- our kind of habit and fashion. 


The second day, wee came in the After-noone againe to the Court before 
the Nabob, which being set, there meete us at the Derbar (or Councell-house) 
our old Enemy the Nockada of the.Frigget, who made а. great. complaint 
against us, that-wee- had fought to--make prize of his Vessell, and to-take -bis 
goods by force: hee had likewise given-a great -gift to а -Nobleman -to stand 
his friend, and speake in-his behalfe: .. . woe = - x 


Our Merchant pleaded ‘likewise, that all adh Vessells as did Trade om 
the Coast, and had not a Passe either from the English, Danes, -or Dutch, was 
lawful Prise- Hée'answer'd that he had а Passe; our Merchant bid him produce 
the same before the Nabob, -and hee would cleare him: to which the Nabob 
and the [17] whole Councell agreed: but hee could: shew no Passe from any 
of the afore-named Nations, but he shew'd two Passes from (or of) the 
Portugals, which they call by the name of Fringes (7), and thus was he cast, 
and we had the better of him before the King and Councell. 


But then stood up the Nobleman to whom hee had given a Reward, (who 
had also a little knowledge or insight in Sea-affaires) and said, what Stranger 
seeking a free Trade, could make prize of any Vessell within any of the 
Sounds, Seas, Roads, or Harbours of his Majesties Dominions? This hee 
spake not во much for the good of the King, but thinking апа hoping that 
the Vessell by his meanes should have beene clear'd with all her goods, and 
the Nockado (or Pilot) acquitted, that so by those meanes hee might have 
gained the more and greater Rewards; but hee was quite deceived in his vaine 
expectation. For the Nabob perceiving that shee belonged to Pyplye, a Port- 
Towne of the Portugals. (8), whom the Nabob affects not, where the Portugals 
were resident, and that shee was not bound for any of his Ports, hee made 
short worke. with.the matter, and put us all out of strife presently, for hee 





(7) Farangis, Franks. St. Thomas's Mount, near Madras, is called in Tamil Parangi 
Malai, from the original Portuguese Settlement thero. 

(8 The Portuguese settled in 1599 at Pipl, near the mouth of the river Subarnarekha : 
and the place became an important centre of the trade, and a slave market for the sale of 
the prisoners captured by the Arakanese and Mugh pirates. Bernier (1660) mentions it as the 
port from which he began "his nine days’ journey to Ogouli (Hooghly) in a seven-oared scallop. 
Capt. Alexander Hamilton, -who ''resided in those parts from the -year 1688 to 1723," states 
that Pipli was '' honoured with English and Dutch factories " but * at present it is reduced 
to beggaty, by the removal of the English factory, the merchants being all gone." In Walter 
Hamilton's " Hindostan " (1820) it is said that the English merchants removed to Balasore, 
as the floods of the Subarnarekha had washed away a great part of the town of Pipli, and 
formed a dangerous bar in the river. The place, has now altogether ceased to exist. 


" 
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confiscated both vessell and goods ali to himselfe. Whereby the Noble-man was 
‘put by his hopes, who was indeed a Governour of a great Sea-Towne, whereto 
much Shipping did belong, and many Ships and other Vessels were builded. 
Our Merchant seeing that hee could not make prize of the Vesseil or the goods, 
nor have any satisfaction for the wrongs which he and our men had received, 
he rose up in great anger, and departed, saying, that if hee couid not have 
Right here, he would have it in another place, and so went his way, not taking 
his leave [18] of the Nabob, nor of any other, at which abrupt departure they 
all admired. 


The third day in the Moming the King sent for our Merchant by the Lord 
Comptroller of his Court, who went with him accompanied with Mersymomein 
and others to the Derbar, where there was a very grave Assembly set: Ihen 
came the King, who being set, he smiled upon our Mérchant, and (by an Inter- 
preter) demanded the cause why hee went away the last Evening (or over-nigh:) 
in such an anger? То whom he answer'd boldly and with a sterne undaunted 
countenance, that he had done his Masters of the Honourable Company wrong, 
and (by his might and power) had taken their Rights from them, which would 
not be so endured or put up. The King hearing this, demanded of the 
Assembly, which were as well Merchants as Nobles, (in the Persian Tongue) 
cf what strength and force our shipping were, their Number, Burthen, ` and 
. Force, where our chief place of Residence was for Trading: Hee likewise sent. 
for Persian Merchants, and did diligentiy enquire of them the same demands 
апа questions: who answer'd, that we had great Trading on the Coast cf 
Cormadell, India, and Persia; and likewise in the South-Seas, as Bantam, Japaro, 
Janbee, and Macossor (9): They further told the Nabob, that our Shipping 
were great, and of great force withall, and likewise if his pleasure was such 
as to be at ods with us, there neither could, would, or should any Vessell, 
great or small, that did belong to these parts, stirre out of any Havens, Ports, 
or Harbours of his Majesties Dominions, but they would take them, and make 
prize of them, for they were not able to withstand their force. At these [19] . 
words the King said but little, but what he thought, is EOS my knowledge 
to tell you. 


Then the King turn'd to our Merchant, and told him in Moores Language 
(the which he could very well understand) that he would grant the English 
free Trade upon these Conditions following. 


"That if the English Ship or Ships should at any time see any Ship or Ships, 
Junke or Junks, or any other Vessell of the Nabobs, or any of his Subjects in 
distresse either by foule Weather, or in danger of Enemies, or in any other 





(9)- “India” here means the Malabar Coast. A factory was established in 1603 at Ban- 
tam on the west coast of Java, and another in 1626 at Japara on the north coast of that Island. 
In 1613 a ship was sent to Jambi, on the north-eastern side of Sumatra, "' hitherto not dis- 
covered by any Christians." Macassar was at- the extreme end of the south-western peninsula 
of Celebes— Wilson. 
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extreamity, that we ‘(the English) “should helpe, aide, and assist them to our 
powers; or if it happened they were in want of Cables, Anchors, Water, 
Victualls, or any other necessaries whatsoever that did belong to them, that we 
the said English should helpe them as we were able. Likewise that we the 
said English should not make prize of any Vessell belonging to any of the 
Dominions of the said Nabob, and that we-the said English-should not make 
prize of any- Ship,- Vessell, or Vessels, -within the Ports, Rivers, Roads, or 
Havens of the Nabob, though they were our Enemies; but at the Sea wee might 
make prize of them if we could: to this all our Merchants agreed. Then the 
King caused Articles.on his part to be BS and june in this manner 
following. 


Here I the said Nabob, Vice-King ‘and СЕРАЯ аў the NE of Woodia 
(10) under the great and mighty Prince Pe Desha Shassallem, (11) doe give 
and grant free Licence to the afore-said Ralph Cartwright Merchant, to trade, 
buy, sell, export and transport by Shipping, either off-or upon the shore; not 
paying any Junkeon (12) or Custome, nor any under me to cause them to pay 
any:. Likewise, that.if they doe convay Goods by .shore between .[20] 
Factory. and Factory, or any other place.for their better advantage of gaine 
within these his Dominions, I straitly charge and command that no Governor, 
Custome-gatherer, or other. Officer whatsoever, shall make or cause them to 
pag any Junken or Customes; but shall suffer them to passe free, without let, 
hinderance, molestation, or interruption of stayage, but shall (I say) helpe and 
further them in "anything that shall be the furtherance of their businesse. 
Moreover, I doe grant to the English Merchants to take ground, and to build 
Houses fitting for their Imployments, and where they shall see convenient for 
their best utility and profits, without let or hinderance of any of my loving 
Subjects. 


And further I doe give and. grant to. the Engli Merchants free Licence, 
to build Shipping, small or great, or any other. Vessell which they shall thinke 
best and fittest for their occasions and uses; they paying no more than the 
Custome of the Countrey to the Workmen; and likewise to repaire shipping if 
any such occasion be to require it. 

Likewise I the Nabob doe: command: that on Governour of Officer what- 
“soever under. me, shall doe the English any wrong, or cause any to be done 
unto them, as they shall answer it at their perills, wheresoever they are resident: 
Neither shall any wrong be done to any servant of theirs, that doth belong unto 
them. Р 


’ And againe, if апу controversie should be betwixt the Englis,h, and ds 
people of the Countrey, if the matter be of апу moment, then the said Cause 
shall be brought before me the Nabob at the Court at Malcandy, and at the 





(10) Odiya, Orissa, ` ` | 
(11) Padshah Shah Jahan, (1628-1658). 
. (12) Tamil chungam, customs, 
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Derbar I will decide the matter, because the English may have no wrong, 
(behaving themselves as Merchants ought to doe.) 


[21] This Licence formed and given at the Royall Court of Malcandy, the 
third day of May 1633, but not sealed till the fifth day of May following at 
night. 

The fourth day of May the King sent a great Banquet to the House of 
Marsymomeine, to our Merchants; and there came to this Feast the great man 
that did speake on the Nockado's side against us, at the Darbar, about the 
Frigget aforesaid: He brought with him to our Merchant for a present a Bale 
of Sugar, a Bottle of Wine, and some sweet meates; saying, he was sorry for 
the things before done and past, but if any thing lay in him to doe the Com- 
pany and him any good, he and they should be sure of it. This man was 
Governour of a Towne called Bollasarye (13), a Sea Towne where shipping was 
built; (as is afore said) his name was Mercossom (14), and understanding that 
the Merchant was minded to travaile that way, hee promised him to doe him 
all the courtesies that could be. 


The fifth day of May in the afternoone we were before the King againe «t 
the Darbar, at our comming he called for our Perwan (which was our Warrant 
or Licence) and then he added to it the free leave of coyning of Monies, and 
sealed it with his owne Signet himselfe, and зо all things was strongly confirm'd 
and ratified for our free trade in his Territories and Dominions. 


The sixth day of May the King made a great Feast at the Court where were 
assembled the most and chiefest of all his Nobles and Governors that were 
under his command, and being set, he sent the Lord Comptroller of his house 
for the English Merchant Master Ralph Cartwright to come unto him, who 
[22] came with all speede, and when he was in the presence of the King, 
he caused him to sit downe -by him, and take part of the Feast, (for the King 
was exceeding merry and pleasant) then the King caused a Vest or Robe to 
eb brought, and with his own hands did put it upon our Merchant; -and thus 
was he invested and entertained in the presence of this Royall, Noble, and 
great Assembly. 

- This day the King was in Magnificent State and Majesty, on rich Perstan 
Carpets: (as is before mentioned) But over thie great Company was a large 
Canopy of branched Velvet of foure colours, and in the seames betweene the 
joyninga of it was yellow Taffata, which hung downe like unto the Vallence 
of a bed, it was 80 foote in length, and 40 foote in bredth, and it was upheld 
with foure small Pillars, overlayd with Silver, whose height was twelve foote, and 
in thicknesse one foote. Here we staid till about the houre of five in the 
afternoone, and then we tooke our leaves of the King, and the rest, and 
departed to Coteke to the house of Mersymomeine.’ 





(13) Balasore. "Оп a later page Bruton gives an account of the establishment of an Eng- 
lish factory there by Ralph Cartwright in 1633, 
(14) Mir Kasim, 
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Thus have I plainly and truly related the occurences that hapned at the 
Court of Масапац, but although the Palace of the Nabob be so large in extent, 
and so magnificent in Structure, yet he himselfe will not lodge in it, but every 
night he lodgeth in Tents with his most trusty servants and Guards about him, 
for it is an abhomination to the Moguls (which are white men) to rest or sleep 
under the roofe of a house that another man hath builded for his owne honour. 
And therefore hee was building a Palace, which he purpos'd should be а 
Fabricke of a Rest, [23] and future Remembrance of his renowne: Не like- 
wise keepeth three hundred Women, who are all of them the daughters of the 
best and ablest subjects that he hath. 


The seventh day of May we went up and downe in the Towne of Coteke; 
it is very populous of people, and hath daily a great Market in it of all sorts 
of necessaries which the Countrey affordeth, it: is seven Miles in compasse, 
and hath but two great Gates belonging to it; it is three Miles between the one 
Gate and the other. 


Upon the eighth day of May we went to the Court at Malcandy againe t^ 
desire of the King a Warrant, or free Passe, for safe convoy of Letters, or 
any other such occasion through his Countries. 


Here we found his Majesty sitting in the outward Palace of the Court 
on the Pavement, by the Tanke before named, with a very faire Canopy over 
him, made of Damaske, and upheld by the foure small Pillars overlayd with 
Silver, with his Nobles by him for this effect and purpose following. 


He was by the great Mogul commanded to wage Warre with all expedition 
against the King Culcandouch, (a great Prince neighbouring upon his Confines) 
which had wrongly with hostility entered on the Southwest part of his Countrey, 
and had made some spoyle and havock on the same. The King, I say, had 
here called all his Commanders, Leaders, and Captaines together, giving them 
a great charge concerning the good usage of his men, and their best endeavours 
in the management and performance of their services in those Warres. Hee 
likewise gave gifts to the Leaders, and money to the Souldiers to en- [24] 
courage them. The Army consisted of 30,000 men, which was 10,000 horse, 
and 20,000 foote, armed for the most part with Bowes and Arrowes; and some 
againe with Darts, like our Javelins, but farre more sharpe; and some againe 
with a kind of Falchon, Semiter, or like a bended sword by their side: some 
of which weapons have cut in sunder two malefactors, which have beene con- 
demned to dye, being bound backe to backe, at one blow given backwards 
by the Executioner. But our Commission being granted, and our businesse 
ended finally, our Merchant (reverently) tooke his leave of the King, and the 
King (with his Nobles) did the same to him, wishing him all good successe in 
his affaires in his Countrey; and so we departed. 


The ninth of May we gathered together all ‘our things, and at night wee 
departed from Coteke. 
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The tenth, at the houre of two in the afternoone, we came to the Towne 
of Harharrapoore, and halted in the house of our Interpreter. 


The eleventh day wee went to the Governour of the -Towne, and shewed 
him our Fermand, or Commission from the King; the Governour made a great 
Salame, or courtsie in reverence unto it, and promised his best assistance and 
helpe in any thing that he could doe, and there the said Governour had a small 
Present given to him. 


The twelfth day of May Master Thomas Colley came to us at Harharra- 
poore, and the rest of the Englishmen with him, with all the goods; then wee 
hired a house for the present, till such times as ours might be builded, for 
our further occasions to the Companies use. . . 


[25] This Towne of Harharrapoore is very full of people, and it is in 
bounds sixe or seven Miles in compasse; there are many Merchants in it, and 
great plenty of all things, here is also cloth of all sorts great store, for there 
doth belong to this Towne at the least 3,000 Weavers that are house keepers, 
besides all other that doe worke, being bound or hired. 


The foureteenth day the two Merchants went ebroad, and found out a 
plat of ground fitting to build upon; then they layd the Kinga Deroy (15) on 't, 
and seaz'd upon it for the Companies use, and there was no man that did, or 
durst gaine-say them for doing the same. 


The fifteenth day they hired workmen and labourers to measure the 
Ground, and to square out the foundation of the House, and likewise for the 
Wall, which was one hundred Conets (16) square, which is fifty yards, every 
Conet being halfe a yard, or a foote and halfe: and it behoved us to make 
haste, for the time of the great Raines was at hand. 


The sixteenth day they laid the foundation of the Walls, being nine foote 
іске, much haste was made, and many workmen about it; but this our first 
worke was but labour lost and cast away, for it came to nothing. 


For on the eighteenth day the Raines began with such force and violence, 
that it beate downe all our Worke to the ground, and wesh'd it away, as if 
there had not beene any thing done; this Storme continued without ceasing, 
(day and night) more or lesse three weekes compleat. 


[26] The sixteenth day of June Master Ralph Cartwright tooke his journey 
for Ballazary, and two English men with him, who were Edward Peteford, and 
William Withal, and from thence he was minded to travaile further into the 
Countrey of Bengalla; and the eighth day of July following wee received a Letter 
from Master Cartwright, concerning his proceedings and troublesome passage; 
for he found not the Countrey according as was reported, by reason of the 
time of the great Raines that fell, yet he was safely arived in Pipely. 





(15) Telugu, dora, Tamil, durai, master, and so ‘а prohibition in the King's name,” 
(16) Сома, Portuguese covado or cabit. 
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The three and twentieth day of July in the Morning, we had newes that 
there was an English Ship arived at Hassarpoore, and had shot of three pieces 
of Ordnance, and stayed all night, and the next day in the morning, she having 
not a Boat to come from her, she weighed Anchor, and set saile for Ballazary. 


The 25 of August, in the morning, Master Thomas Colley dyed of a violent 
Fever at Harhatrrapoore. 


The seventh day of September I received Letters from Master Cartwright 
from Ballazary, and withall he sent me the name of the Ship, to wit, the 
good Ship Swan, and Master Edward Austin (or Ostin) commander. 


‘The nineteenth day of September there came two Merchants from Ballaza- 
ray to Harharrapoore, the one of.them his name was Master Robert Littler, 
the other Master John Powlle, Purser of the Ship Swan. 


The fourth day of October our Merchant Master Robert Littler, tooke a 
journey for Jaggernat, and he returned the sixteenth day to the Factory at 
Harharrapoore. 


[27] A BRIEF RELATION OF THE GREAT CITY OF JAGGARNAT. 


The fifth day of November І was sent about the Companies business to the 
great City of Jaggarnat, and | travailed this day to a Towne called Madew, 
and 1 lodged all night in a Pagod, or Pogoda. 


The sixth day I William Bruton travailed eight Course, which is 22 Miles 
English, and. came to a Towne named Amudpoore, where I found together, 
of men, women, and children, more than 3,000; and all of them were 
Travellers and Raungers of the Countrey, having no residence, but are called 
Ashmen; (because they doe cast ashes upon themselves) also they are called 
Fuckeires, which are Religious names given to them for their supposed holi- 
nesse, but indeed they are very Rogues, such as our Gipsies be here in England, 
when they see their time and opportunity to put. Rogery and Villany in 
practice; at this Towne I made no great stay, for | had a good charge about 
mee of the Companies. 


The seventh day of November in the Morning about two of the Clocke, | 
hasted from Amudpoore, over a passage, and so for Jaggarnat, which was tenne 
Course betweene, that is forty Miles English, so about the houre of foure in 
the after—[28] noone, I drew neare to this great City of Jaggarnat to which 
I passed over a great stone Causy, on either side whereof was a very goodly 
Tanke to wash in; this Causey was about halfe a mile in length; then as I came 
to the West end of the City, I entered into [29] a very faire place for Scitua- 
tion, furnished with exceeding store of pleasant Trees and Groves, and on 
either side of the way Tankes of Water and.Pagodoes in the midst of them. 
From thence | passed up into the High-streete, where 1 was entertatined by a 
Brammine, (which is one of their Religious men, or Idolatrous Priests) but let 
his Religion be what it would, into his House | went, and there I lodged all 
the time of my stay there. 
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The Eighth day of November, in the Morning, after 1 had gone about the 
affaires that 1 was sent to doe, | went to view the City in some part, but 
especially that mighty Pagodo or Pagod, the Mirrour of all wickedness and 
Idolatry : Unto this Pagod, or house of Sathan (as it may rightly be called) doe 
belong 9,000 Brammines or Priests, which do dayly offer Sacrifices unto their 
great God Jagarnat, from which Idoll the City is so called; and when he is but. 
named, then all the people in the Towne and Countrey doe bow and bend 
their knees to the ground, as the Moabites did to their Idoll Baal-Peor: Here 
they do also offer their children to this Idoll, and make them to passe through 
the Fire; and also they have an abhominable custome to cause or make them 
passe through the Water as Sacrifices unto the said ungodly God. 


This Idoll is in the shape like a great Serpent, with seven Heads, (and 
on the cheekes of each Head it hath the forme of a Wing upon each cheeke, 
which wings doe open and shut, and flappe, as it is carried in a stately 
Chariot, and the Idoll in the midd'st cf it: and one of the Moguls sitting 
behinde it in the Chariot upon a convenient place with a Canopy, to keepe 
the Sunne from injuring of it (17). 

[30] When 1 (with horrour) beheld these strange things, 1 called to mind 
the 13. Chap of the Revel. and I. Verse, and likewise the 16 and 17. Verses 
of the said Chapter, in which places there is à Beast, and such Idolatrous 
worship mentioned, and those sayings in that Text are herein truely accom- 
plished in the 16. Verse: for the Brammines are all marked in the fore-head, 
and likewise all that come to worship the Idoll, are marked also in their. 
fore-heads; but those that doe buy and sell, are all marked in the left shoulder; 
and all such as doe dare or presume to buy and sell, (not being marked) are 
most severely and grievously punished. 


They have builded a great Chariot that goeth on 16. Wheels of a side, 
and every Wheele is five foote in height, and the Chariot it selfe is about 
Thirty foot high. In this Chariot (on their great Festivall dayes at night) they 
doe place their wicked God Jagarnat, and all Brammines (being in number 
9,000) doe then attend this great Idoll, besides of Ashmen and Fuckeirs some 
Thousands (or more than a good many), The Chariot is most richly adorned with 
most rich and costly Ornaments, and the afore-said wheeles are placed very 
compleat in a round Circuite so Artificially, that every wheele doth doe his 
proper office without any impediment: For the Chariot is aloft, and in the 





(17) There are, in fact, three principal images in the temple, which represent Jagannath 
(the * Lord-of the World " а manifestation of Vishnu) and his brother and eister, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra. Bruton's description of ‘* This Idoll " must be taken with reserve. According 
' to Baboo Brij Kishore Ghose’s History of Pooree, the images are * bulky, hideous, wooden 
busts, fashioned in a curious resemblance of the human head resting on a sort of- pedestal. 
They are painted white, black, and yellow respectively: their faces are exceedingly large, 
and their bodies are decorated with,a dress of differeent coloured cloth." Jagannath and 
Balabhadra ‘‘ have arms projecting horizontally forward from the ears," which may account for 
Bruton's '' Wing upon each cheeke." The sister is, however, “* entirely devoid of even that . 
approximation to the human form," ! 
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Center betwixt the Wheeles; they- have also more than 2,000 Lights with 
them: And this Chariot with the Idoll is also drawne with the greatest and 
best men of the Towne, and they are so eager and greedy to draw it, 
that whosoever by shouldering, crowding, shoving, heaving, thrusting, or any 
violent way can but come to lay a hand upon the Ropes, they thinke them- 
selves blessed and happy. And when[31] it is going along the City, there are 
many that will offer themselves a Sacrifice to this Idoll, and desperately lye 
downe on the ground, that the Chariot-wheeles may runne over them, whereby 
they are killed outright; some get broken armes, some broken legges, so that 
many of them are so destroyed, and by this meanes they thinke to merit 
Heaven. (18). 


There is also another Chariot which hath but 12 wheeles, and that is for 
ап Idoll or a Devill of an inferiour ranke, or lower degree; and hee doth not 
вое abroad or in progresse, but when the Brammines doe please. This 
Pagodo is scituated by the Sea-side, and is to be seen into the Sea at the least 
10 or 12 Leagues; (for the Ayre and Sky is cleare and pure in those parts, that 
it may be seene farre). It is inclosed with a Wall of Stone, much about 22 
foot in height, and the inclosure is foure-square, and every square is 150 
Geometricall paces; so the foure squares in the Totall are 600 paces or. 
yards about: it standeth due East, West, North, and South, and every ‘square 
hath a great gate for the entrance into it, but the South and West-gates are 
barr’d up till the Festival times, and none commonly used but the North and 
East-gates, but especially the North-gate; for it hath all its prospect into the 
high or chiefe street of this City. . 


Now т some other parts of this Countrey the people doe adore and wor- 
ship other creatures for their Gods : some worship the Celestiall, as the Sunne, 
Moone, and Starres: some againe Terrestriall, and they of the Mountains, 
Vallies, and Woods: some  Aquaticall, and those of the Seas, Rivers, and 
Fountaines: some running after a beast like an Oxe, the Dog, and the Cat; 
some after the Hawke, some after [22] the sheepe, and some so foolish, that 
they doted upon the very Hearbs and Flowers in their Gardens. For indeed 
they have very rare Flowers for colour, such as [ never saw in England, or 
elsewhere. Some of this Nation have erected to themselves a God, in the 
likenesse of Jupiter, and doe chaine him by the legge in their Pagod, to the 
intent that hee might not leave them, nor forsake them; and keepe continuall 
watch and Guard night and day, lest any of their Enemies should come and 


(18) Similar accounts of self-immolation are given by Bernier (1607) and Alexander 
Hamilton (1727) : but, says Mr. O'Malley in the Puri District Gazetteer (1908, р. 109): '' This 
fellacy was finally exposed by Sir William Hunter, who carefully examined the whole evidence 
on the subject, from 1580, when Abul Fazl wrote [and, was silent on the matter], through 
a long series of travellers, down to the police reports of 1870 and came to the conclusion that 
the deaths at the Car Festival were almost always accidental." The festival (Rath jatra), 
which commemorates the journey of Sri Krishna from Gokul to Mathura, takes place every 
year in June or July. The car of Jagannath is supported on sixteen wheels, as Bruton says: 
those* of Balabhadra and Subhadra are smaller. It is to be observed that the Tooth Festival of 
Buddha in Japan and Ceylon is also celebrated with three cars. 
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intice him away by bribery, and so to prevaile with him to come forth of 
it, and by that meanes their City come to ruine and destruction: so much for. 
their Idolatry. | 

This City of Bengalla is very great and о: it hath many Merchants 
in it, and yeeldeth very rich commodities, as good Cloath in abundance, Sugars, 
Silkes, Taffataes, Stuffes, Waxe, Gumlacke, Butter, Oyle, Rice, and Wheate, 
with many other good commodities vendable. It is likewise famous for its. 
multitude of Rhinoceroes; it hath a Beast much like unto a Unicorne, and 
because it hath but one Horne, some doe beleeve and take it for the Unicornes 
Horne for the vertue it hath in it. This City was once free from Taxations, till 
Ekebar (19) the great Mogull caused it to be united to his Empire. The chiefest 
Cities which joyne nearest to it, are Catigan and Satagan (20) on the Bankes of 
Ganges Eastward: It was once the Seate of the great Bengalian King 
Malchiram, as Мг. Purchase relates in hig Pilgrimage. This City lyes West- 
ward toward Pega, and neere to Cosmin and Aracam, (21) two famous Cities for 
Traffic and Scituation; lying upon the River, and within some few Leagues of 
the Gulfe call'd the Bengallian gulfe, which is a very dange—[33] rous one; 
for at some certaine times of the yeere it is very hazardable for Vessells to 
passe without shipwrack: There be many other Lakes and Rivers which J 
could mention, but for Brevity sake 1 omit them. But there is no strong 
dringe suffered to be dranke within the City, except a Stranger doe bring it 
in privately, and so it is not knowne: and thus much shall suffice for the 
impious Religion of Jaggarnat, and the stately Court of Malcandy. 

The most of these people have no Learning, but doe all things by memory : 
They weare commonly long haire, and are very strict in their time of Fasting; 
but afterwards, when the Ceremony . is over, then they freely commit all 
kind of -wickednesse againe. In some places they have their Edicts or Lawes 
written, and in other places unwritten: They know not what belongs to 
Bonds or Bills, and they lend without Witnesses, or any sealing of Writings, 
even upon their owne Words :: And hee that is found. to deny his promise 
hath the top of his Fingers cut off. Their habit is various and different; some 
of them doe goe in Linnen or Woollen; some are cloathed with Beasts skins, 
or Birds feathers; others goe naked, and doe cover only their secret parts : 
Their. Bodies are for the most part blacke, which is not accidental, but naturally 
arising from the quality of the seed they are begotten: Most of them are of a 
large stature; they have many Wives which they purchase and buy of their 
Parents: some they keepe to be theeir Vassals to do their drudgery: others, 
which are handsomer, for issue sake and pleasure. 





(20) Catigan =Chittagong : the Porto Grande of the Бонер, Satagan or Satigam= 
Satgaon, was the Porto Piqueno. [№ was situated on the right bank of the river Hooghly, 
thirty miles above Calcutta, at the confluence of the Saraswati channel. The site is now marked 
by a few huts and a mosque. . 

(21) Cosmin=the modern Bassein, in the delta of the Irrawaddy, of which the classical 
name was Kusima. Aracam: the old town which went by this name was at the mouth of 


the Arakan river: Akyab was not founded until 1825. The geography is a trifle confused. 
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Here are greater store of Beasts than in any other part of the Indies: as 
Oxen, Camells, Lyons, Dogges, [34] Elephants: they have Dogges which are 
as fierce as Lyons, with which they usually hunt and pursue those wild beasts, 
as we doe our Bucks, for their delight and pleasure. They ride on goodly 
Horses booted and spurr'd; so likewise doe their Women. 


These people are notable ingenious men; let it be in what Art or Science 
soever, and will imitate any workmanship that shall be brought before them: 
for the most part of them hate idlenesse, and those that doe not study in 
some Art or other, are counted droanes, and stand for Cyphers, and dead men 
amongst the best and chiefest sort of people: They have a Custome, that 
alwayes before dinner they doe call their Children and young people in their 
houses together,.and doe examine how they had spent their time from the 
Sunne-rising, and if they could not give a good account of it, they were not 
to be admitted to the Table; and so every day, and if they did not the 
next time improve themselves in some knowledge of laudable things, they are 
most severely punished and chastised. : 


These Barbarous and Idolatrous people, although they be so ignorant in 
the true worship of God, cannot endure a perjured person, nor a common 
swearer, пог a common drunkard, but will punish them very severely by stripes 
or else by forfeiture of their Commodities: A perjured person, say they, 
is ari arch enemy to their God and them: and it is so hatefull, that if it be 
committed. by their Father, Brother, or Kindred, they doé presently ‘con- 
demne him, according to the nature of the offence: for though they love thé 
perjury, by reason of the benefit that commeth unto them by it, yet they hate 
the person even to death: for, say they, hee [35] which was sometimes 
perured in their behalfe, may undo what he hath done, and speake the 
truth when time serves: They instance a story of Soleman the great Turke, 
who loathed and abhorred the Traitor that betrayed Rhodes unto him, and 
instead of his daughter, whom he expected to be given him in Marriage for a 
reward, he caused him to be flayed and salted, and told him in derision, that 
it was not fit for a Christian to marry with a Turke, unlesse he put ой his 
old akin : likewise they instance Charles the fourth, who rewarded the souldiers 
(that betrayed their Lord and Master Krantius) with counterfeit coyne; and 
being desired to deliver them current money, answered, that counterfeit Coyne 
was the proper wages for counterfeit service: Thus a lyar or perjured person 
afnongst these Idolatrous people they will not beleeve, though he had spoken 
or sworne the truth : for he that hath beene once false, is ever to be suspected 
in the same kinds of falshood: wherefore just and upright dealing is aptly 
compared tó a glasse, which being once broken, can never be repaired; or to 
opportunity, which once omitted, can never be recovered. And so 1 conclude 
this relation,wishing all men to preferre knowledge and honesty before wealth 
and riches; the one soone fadeth, the other abideth for ever :, for amongst all 
the goods of this life, onely wisedom is immortall. б 


Lord Hastings and the Monuments of Agra. 


DELICTA MAIORUM IMMERITUS LUES, 
ROMANE, DONEC TEMPLA 'REFECERIS. 


“THE pilgrim at the threshold of the Taj Mahal, whose attention is focussed: 
by the importunate sons of Bakshish on the elegant but incongruous 

" Lamp from Egypt: placed here by Lord Curzon," impressed as he has been 
at every step with evidences of the care for ancient monuments for which 
Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty is conspicuous, is apt too readily to assume that the 
Taj Mahal had been neglected from the downfall of the Mogul empire until 
the end of the nineteenth century. Lord Curzon himself, who claimed that 
with the conclusion of his measures ‘‘ Agra will be given back to the world: 
a pearl of great price | (I) speaks in disparaging terms of the work of his early 
predecessors. " From time to time a Governor-General in: an excess of 
exceptional enlightenment or generosity spared a little money for the fitful 
repair of ancient monuments. Lord Minto' appointed a Committee to con- 
duct repairs at the Taj. oe Hastings ordered works at Fatehpur Sikti end 
Secandra "' Q. 7 

These words do less than justice to the interest shown by early British 
adsuinistrators i in the preservation of the Taj Mahal when ‘the heritage of Agra 
was firet entrusted to their hands. The obligation was recognised and met 
at а time when India was still being fought for and won from anarchy, arid 
эпу resources which could be'spared from the struggle were jealously watched 
by the Directors of the Company. Lord Hastings was in fact, as the Minute 
on his inspection at Agra will show, the predecessor of Lord Curzon in out- 
lining an archaeological policy for British India. It was in the years between, 
beginning with the acute retrenchments’ of Lord William Bentinck's regime, 
that Agra passed through darker days. It does not in any way detract from’ 
the value of Lord Curzon's achievement to assign to an earlier age of the 
British ‘administration in India the ‘credit due for appreciation of its respon- 
sibilities for the conservation of the Taj Mahal, and for taking the first steps 
towards the restoration of Agra to the world. 

‚ The Minute embodying Lord Hastings’ views after his visit to Agra, which 
takes the form of a letter dated the 4th April 1815 from the Secretary to the 
Governor General to the, Comntissioners for the Ceded and Conquered pro- 
—— M R—  MMMÓÀ——— MM — MM M M ÓM————— HÓ—MM———— 

(1) Speech on the Ancient Monuments Bill 1904 DU Lord Curzon in India " Vol. L, p. 218. 
(2) Speech at the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1900: Ib. p. 206. 
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vinces, is printed in full below (3): but before proceeding to it a few words 
may be said as regards the arrangements made for the conservation of the Taj 
Mahal which preceded this visit. - 


The city of Agra with its environments became part of British India under 
the treaty of 1803 between Sir Arthur Wellesley and Dowlut Rao Scindia by 
which the latter ceded '' to the Honourable Company and their allies in perpe- 
tual sovereignty all his forts rights and territories in the Doəb or country 
situated between the Jamna and the Ganges " (4). Agra itself had actually 
been taken by Lord Lake after a short siege on the 18h October 1803 when 
the Fort with the Treasury and Arsenal and numerous cannon were surren- 
dered by the Mahratta forces (5). The new territories, which were known as 
the Ceded and Conquered provinces, were administered after the resignation 
of Henry Wellesley early in 1803 as part of Bengal in direct subordination 
to the Supreme Government, as regards political and military matters (6). 
Agra itself was still of military importance and in the early years following 
the treaty, the Taj Mahal appears to have been in charge of the Officer com- 
manding at Agra to whom the Collector transferred the proceeds of collections 
levied by him for the maintenance and repair of the building. In the absence 
of any Civil Engineering Department work the Military Engineer at Agra would 
naturally be the only officer qualified to look after the structure. 


The struggle with the Mahrattas had by no means ceased, but the tide 
of war had receded finally from the walls of Agra, and an early sign of the 
new and more settled order was the transfer of the Taj Mahal to the charge 
of a local Committee in 1808 (7). This Committee (which is clearly that 
referred to by Lord Curzon) comprised the Magistrate, the Collector and the 
Commanding Officer at Agra and was constituted ‘* for the care and preser- 
vation of the celebrated building nominated the Taj Mahal" They were 
further directed to report on the arrangements proposed for ‘ts maintenance, 
the rules for visiting it, the establishment to be employed for the building and 
gardens, and the repairs required by the building, which were to be carried 
out by the Engineer Officer stationed at Agra. 

A detailed survey of all the buildings at the Taj was made by Lt.-Col : 
A. Kyd, and his report dated the 8th November 1808 gives a full account of 
the condition of the buildings at that time. In the case of the Taj Mahal 
itself only surface damage had been done, and it was largely a matter of 
removing grass from the joints of the marble, restoring the marble pavement 
of the platform, and repairing the copper gilt ornament of the dome, of which 
part only was left. The enthusiastic engineer writes of '' this splendid monu- 
ment, which for, magnificence and taste and costliness of materials far exceeds 





.(3) Printed through the courtesy and with the permission of the Government of Bengal. 
(4) Aitchison, Treaties and Sanads, Vol. IV, р. 42. ; 
(5) -Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas, Vol, Ш. 7 
(6) Foster: Guide to the India Office Records: p. 52. ° 

‚ @) Letter from the Secretary in the Judicial Dept. dated 9th May 1808. 
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anything of the same kind that is probably in the universe, the repairing and 
keeping ih order of which will reflect such credit on the British Government 
through every part of Indoostan." The repairs, including those to the acces. 
sory buildings were estimated to cost Rs. 83,500 and were sanctioned in the 
same year by the Vice-President in Council. At the same time the Mausoleum 
of Akbar was placed in charge of the Taj Mahal Committee. 


Work on the Taj seems to have gone on in leisurely fashion for six or 
seven yeats, new requirements being made from time to time, and sanction 
for expenditure of an additional sum of Rs. 19,648 was given in the year 1813. 
By the епа of the year 1814 the total amount spent on the work amounted to 
Ва. 1,00,583—по mean sum at the exchange and values of the early nineteenth 
century: i 


The Coramittee, in forwarding in November 1811 a completion report up 
to this stage by Lieut: Taylor who had succeeded Col. Kyd, made further 
suggestions for the extension of the work: and it is at this point that there 
occurred the first formal inspection of the monuments of Agra by the Governor 
General. This visit which took place before April 1815 is the subject of 
the letter reproduced below. The letter is remarkable both as a statement of 
the fundamental principles of archaeological conservation, and for the fresh- 
ness of interest with which Lord Hastings extends his survey to buildings in 
Agra such as the Pearl Mosque which had remained unnoticed in the earlier 
correspondence. 


It ia to be confessed, however, that Lord Hastings did not consider the 
moral obligation of Government to “* preserve for after ages all objecta of 
national pride which have fallen under its Guardianship in the same state of 
perfection in which the Government obtained them," as incompatible with the 
idea of removing the marble fittings of the royal baths from the Palace in the 
Fort. Mention is made in Bholanath Chunder's Travels of a Нтабо (London, 
1869: Vol. I p. 405) of "the remarkable bath of Shah Jehan, hollowed out of 
one single block of white marble, and measuring forty feet in diameter." 
This "artistic curiosity," says the author, was ‘‘no longer to be séen," when 
he visited Agra in 1860. It had "particularly attracted the notice of Lord 
Hastings, and he had caused it to be taken up for a present to George IV of 
England, then Prince Regent." The idea of removing it was, however, 
abandoned as “‘it was found to make a too heavy freight for a native craft," 
afid its ultimate faté is unknown. 


Modest as Lord Hastings’ actual proposals for the restoration of certain 
monuments were, they must have received a definite check from the orders 
communicated by the Court of Directors on the expenditure on the Taj Mahal 
which reached India a few months later. Remote from the spell of the 
Mogul monuments, and intent on the Company's profits, they write in June 
1815: “ We have been concerned to find that the actual expense of repairing 
this edifice has во far exceeded the estimate made by Col. Kyd, and ме 
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take this opportunity of positively restricting you to the disbursements which 
you have already incurred on this account." They further revert to the idea 
of establishing a repair fund from a tax to be levied on visitors which had 
been considered and dropped by the Taj Mahal Committee. 


Scant praise, and faint comprehension of the responsibilities incumbent 
on the custodians of the Taj Mahal. But it is to be remembered that these 
words were written after many years of costly warfare in India, and in the 
crisis of the last wars with the French on.the Continent—nine. days in fact 
before the battle of Waterloo. We too have seen expenditure on the 
treasures of the past necessarily cut down under the strain of war, and need 
not condemn too loudly the parsimony of the Company at this juncture while 
appreciating the restrained but noble archaeological ideals of Lord Hastings (8). 


C. W. G. 
* * * Е + | 

То 

Si EDWARD COLEBROOKE ВТ. 

and 7 

Jonn DEANE ESQUIRE 

Commissioners for the Ceded and 

Conquered Provinces— 
Gentlemen, 


I am directed by His Excellency the Right Hon'ble the Governor 
General to acquaint you that the Hon'ble the Vice-President-in-Council has 
communicated to. His Lordship the Correspondence relating to the repairs of 
the Taje mehul by Lieutenant Taylor; and has requested His, Lordship to 
determine on the Occasion of his visit to the City of Agra, what further repairs 
it would be advisable to undertake either of this, or of other buildings, and 
what additional Expense would be necessary to complete them. 

2. His Lordship having accordingly inspected the buildings in question, 
attended by the Local Agents, and having with the aid of their Suggestions, 
and from personal observation formed a judgment of the several further repairs 
he conceived it to be wished that Government should undertake, His Lordship 
left a memorandum of them with the Local Agents, directing that they should 
in Concert with Captain Phipps the Barrack master, form an Estimate of the 
Expense at which they could severally be conducted. 

3. In this memorandum His Lordship did not confine himself to the 
buildings immediately connected with the Taje mehul, -as he found other 
splendid monuments of the magnificence of former times, which he conceived 
to be also entitled to an effort for their preservation. Indeed His Lordship 


(8) The writer desires to acknowledge the assistance given by Baboo Suresh Chandra Ray, 
of the Bengal Record Room establishment, in collecting facts and papers, 
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is of opinion that whenever the object can be accomplished by an Expenditure 
at all within reasonable bounds, it is a duty incumbent upon all Governments 
to see, that buildings which are objects of national pride and grandeur should 
not suffer deterioration in their hands beyond what the lapse of ages may 
render unavoidable. 


4.. His Lordship however remarks that these Sentiments are Solely appli- 
cable to public buildings of so high an order as to be regarded as models of 
perfection in their several stiles. The view could not be permitted to Extend 
to buildings of a Class in which the nation would take no concern; neither can 
His Lordship conceive it to be at all incumbent on a Government to interest 
itself in behalf of those which are entirely delapidated or which are incapable 
of repair, without inordinate Expense. The moral obligation on Government 
rests in it’s preserving for after Ages all objects of national pride, which have 
fallen under it’s Guardianship, in the same state of perfection in which the 
Government obtained them. 

5. Impressed with these sentiments, His Lordship's attention has restricted 
itself to the Taje, which the munificence of our Government have already almost 
restored to it's Original perfection; to the Motee Musgid which needs but the 
most trifling repairs to place it in an equal state of perfection; to the Tomb of 
Akbar at Secundra; and to the Gateway of Futtepore Sickree leading to the 
Tomb of Sulleem Chishtee. These two last buildings exhibit such magnificence 
in their design and Construction, that His Lordship was desirous of Ascertaining 
whether in Conformity with the principles above laid down, it was advisable 
for Government to undertake the restoration of them. 

6. The report and Estimate drawn up by the local Agents under His 
Lordship's Orders above alluded to, are'now transmitted to your Board, in 
Order that you may issue the necessary Orders to the local Agents for conduct- 
ing the repairs in the mode approved by His Lordship as hereafter specified. 

7. With respect to the Taje, His Lordship has had no hesitation in 
adopting all the recommendations of the local Agents at the Expense Estimated 
for each, excepting only the proposed re-building of the two Cupolas at the 
Southern Angles of the Garden, Charged at 10,000 Rupees the incurring of 
which does not appear to be necessary towards Completing the beauty and 
uniformity of the Garden; His Lordship proposes that this part of the work 
should not be executed at all events for the present. 

8. With respect to the Motee Musgid, the estimate for it's Complete 
repair is only Rupees 2,960; and as the beauty of this building (which forms a 
Court of entire white marble) is particularly Chaste, His Lordship conceives 
there can be no hesitation in authorizing it.. 


9. The sum of 20,000 Rupees has been estimated as necessary to save the 
Tomb of Akber from further delapidation, tho' far short of what would be 
required for the restoration of it to it's original state; His Lordship would not 
therefore have felt disposed to authorize eventually the employment of'so 
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Considerable a sum in effecting only partial repairs, were he not actuated by 
the Consideration, that Our Government is calied upon to make some sacrifices 
for the preservation of this Grand Mausoleum, because it owes it’s present 
condition in a great‘ measure to it's having so long furnished quarters to ап 
European Regiment of Dragoons. His Lordship consequently will au- 
thorize at a convenient opportunity hereafter, the appropriation of a 
Sum not Exceeding that abovementioned, to the Object of Securing the 
building from further delapidation; but he leaves it to the Board and their local 
Agents to determine, in what particular mode the money should be applied. 
To the Local Agents His Lordship pointed out on the spot what departure from 
the principle of restoring the original Ornaments might be allowed, во as to 
lighten the Expense without corrupting the peculiar plan and system of Archi- 
tecture. No step that could be taken by Government it is conceived will be 
felt more warmly by the Natives than this attention to the Tomb of Akber. 


10. His Lordship has been given to understand that there are very 
Considerable endowments to the shrine of Suleem Chishtee which are fully 
adequate to the maintenance of the building in good repair; the pecuniary aid 
of Government is therefore not called for; but His Lordship confidently trusts 
that the Local Agents will see that the above emoluments are not misapplied. 


11. The Works above authorized may be commenced upon by Captain 
Phipps; but His Lordship saw in the present state of the Taje such just grounds 
of satisfaction at the mode in which Lieutenant Taylor has conducted the 
-+7 repairs entrusted to His Superintendence that he considers it to be due to that 
Officer on his return to Agra for Government to continue to avail themselves 
^ of his Services in this particular department, wherein he has shewn so much 
zeal science and taste. s 
I have the honor to be, ete., 

Futteh Ghur, (Signed) C. M. RICKETTS, 

the 4th April, 1815. Secy. to the Gov.-General. 


БТА 
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E ROM Vine to time references to sites in the Monghyr Fo ort and its vicinity 

have appeared in the pages of Bengal, Past & Present. Readers of the 
journal may be interested to have an account of.the fort as it was about 250 
years ago, recorded by a Dutchman who suffered imprisonment there for seven 
weeks in the year 1670. "The interior was very different from what it was in 


1767, when Captain Lewis Felix DeGloss (as he spelt his name) made a survey: 


which probably formed thé basis of the plan published by Rennell in his 
Bengal Atlas, and, perhaps needless to add, it was still more unlike what it is 
at the present day. 

Built at the extremity of the most northerly spur of the Hansda mass 
„of hilis, known as the Kharagpur Hills, which form an impressive background 
to the south, with the broad Ganges bathing the feet of its picturesque, battle- 
mented ramparts, mellowed by age and decay, and crowned with fine old 


buildings and shrines, the fort with its surrounding landscape has ever fasci-. 


nated the traveller passing up or down the river, or claimed а tribute from the 
artist's brush. Few sites, if any, along the sacred river, moreover, can claim 
a greater antiquity. Standing on the top of the Karnachaura hillock (the name of 
which I prefer to associate with the old king of Anga of Mahabharata days, and 
not with the more recent legend) one may picture the ancient Rishis perform- 
ing their homa sacrifice by the sacred river in peaceful seclusion, and then, 
in more stirring times, when the warring Pandavas marched east, see Bhima 
approach the stronghold, to slay ** the mighty king who dwelt in Modagiri " 
(1). Many another struggle was to follow for the possession of this important 
point; and much water—and silt—had flowed past before we see the Nawab 
Qasim Ali Khan issuing from the fort along thé Calcutta road, in December, 
1762, to meet Henry Vansittart, and conduct him to Gurgin Khan's splendid 


mansion on the Pir Pahar hill, set apart for his entertainment, ог Mre. Hastings ° 


fretting among her companions in the rains of 1781, in General Goddard's 
(Karnachaura) house, while the great proconsul proceeded up the river to his 
perilous adventure at Benares. | р 

Beneath the fort itself there is a substratum of solid rock, that outcrops 
"here and there, prominently in the Karnachaura eminence, at the Kashtharani 
Ghat, and in the rocky islets (Manpatthar) (2) in the bed of the river to, the 


ao? 





+ 


(1) Мањс, Н, 30. 
. (2 Now known to the local Europeans as the Beacon Rocks, owing to а light set up there 
to guide shipping after dark, | " 
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THE GATE CF MONGHYR FORT 
(Photograph by A. F. de Cosson.) 





MONGHYR FORT : WESTERN SIDE : FROM THE S. W. CORNER BASTION TO 
THE KASHTARANI GHAT PRCMCNTCRY : LCOKING М. М. Е. 
( Photograph by C. E. A. W. Oldham.) 
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west of the fort, It is this that has preserved the site from erosion; and the 


rock being a projecting spur from the hills to the south, the Ganges has been 


prevented from cutting a passage through behind the fort, and must always 
. wash the toe of the ridge. The main highway from west to east along the 


Ganges valley had from distant ages passed round this corner between the _ 


hills and the river, rendering the site one of great strategic importance, just -— 





as the still narrower defile at Taliagarhi, 80 miles further east, became for | e 


similar reasons regarded as the '' Gate of Bengal " par excellence. We have 
seen how the place was famous even in Mahabharata times. Later on we 
have occasional references to it in inscriptions. We know that there was a 
-fort there in Pala days. But it is not till we come down to the time of the. 

„early Muhammadan historians that much definite information can be gathered 

° about the fort. We are told that it was repaired by Prince Danyal, опе. of 
z the sons of Husain Shah, king of Bengal, at the end of the 15% century, _ 
who built the vault over the grave of Shah Nafa, the Muhammadan patron 
ваші of the place. It was the scene of more than one struggle in the early 
years of the 16. century. Sher Khan seems to have occupied it in 1535. 
and it is quite possible that this great fort-builder had a hand in modelling 
the fortifications on the lines maintained afterwards. It comes into 
prominence again in Akbar's reign, during the Afghan rebellion, when 
Raja Todar Mal occupied the place, and no doubt strengthened the fortifica- 
‚ ions, as we are told that he constructed additional lines of entrenchment 
extending to the hills, remains of which may still be traced to the south of the 
Хоуп between Safiabad and Jamalpur. The fort of Monghyr played an im- | 
portant part in 1657-59, during the struggles between the sons of Shah Jahan. . 


Sultan Muhammad Shuja, the second son of the emperor, was Govemor 


of Bengal, which then included Monghyr. It was the fort of Monghyr _ 


that caused Sulaiman to halt in his pursuit of Shuja after his first bid for the — 


imperial throne; and it was the fort of Monghyr that held up Ми Jumla and 
Prince Muhammad when following Shuja after his. defeat by his brother 
Aurangzeb at Khajwa. Shuja's capital was Rajmahal, but attracted by the. 
beauty of the site,he built himself a delightful palace at the north-west corner 
of the Monghyr fort, extending for a considerable distance along its western 
edge, and immediately overlooking the Ganges. He too repaired the. forti- 
fications, as well as the lines some 3 or 4 miles to the south, but had to abandon z 


the position when circumvented by Mir Jumla, who marched round by the D n 


south of the Kharagpur hills, and subsequently seized the fort. This was in 
1659. [№ was only eleven years later that Nicolaas de Graaf, our Dutch 
author, was incarcerated there.] 





We next hear of a struggle for the possession of the fort in the time of 
the Nawab Alivardi Khan, when his Afghan general Mustafas&han who had 
fought so gallantly for him against the Marhattas, suspecting#the Nawab's 








l o Lucknow edn. p. 537. 
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intentions towards him, revolted and marched away with his own troops towards 
Bihar, taking possession of Monghyr fort en route. By this time, according 
to the generally accurate author of the Siyar-ul-Mutakharin, (2) the fortifications 
had not the reputation of being very solid or strong. One historian goes so 
far as to say that the fort had been “ haunted by tigers "' when, later on, 
Ње Nawab Qasim Ali Khan, contemplating a struggle with the English Com 
pany, made Monghyr his headquarters (1761-63), and had the fortifications 
repaired and strengthened, and a large arsenal established under the very 
competent supervision of Khoja Gregory, (4) better known perhaps as Gurgin 
Khan, then his general. It was stormed by the British forces under Major 
Thomas Adams early in October, 1763, in the course of his brilliant campaign 
of that year. Since then the possession of the fort has not been disputed by 
contending armies. It became the headquarters of the First Brigade of the 
army under Clive's re-organisation scheme of 1765, and subsequently one of 
the most popular of the “ invalid stations," owing to Ње salubrity of the 
climate. 

To be seen at its best, perhaps, Monghyr should be visited towards the 
latter half of the rainy season, when the Ganges is high, the moat filled with 
water, and all vegetation is pulsating with life. Let it be a clear evening, when 
the sun is setting in a blood-red sky behind the vast expanse of water to the 
west, where the swollen river spreads out across its broad bed—then some 
five miles wide—and surging over the almost submerged Manpatthar rocks, 
dashes against the Kashtharani promontory, round which it swirls and eddies 
with irresistible force. The dark rock, surmounted by temple buildings half 
hidden by over-spreading trees, stands out, sharp cut, against the sunset glow, 
while the billowing waters toss and seethe below; a picture of quiet strength 
contrasted with boisterous force, half-framed by the rugged mass of the 
Kharagpur hills, inky blue on the near left and toning down into deep purple 
and grey, as they fade from sight to dip beneath the valley cf the Kiul in the 
west, while the rich green, now covering the level plain to the north of the 
river, stretches away to the right as far as the eye can reach. It is one of 
those sights, like a golden sunset on the snows of Janu and Kanchenjanga, 
"that once seen can never fade from memory. 

‘Nicolaas de Graaf, born at Egmond-aan-Zee on the west coast of Holland 
in "the beginning of the 17th. century," as the Biographisch Woordenboek 
der Nederlanden (5) tells us, became a surgeon in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company, which he appears to have entered in the year 1639. On 
retirement, after many years’ work, he settled down in his native land, and 
wrote an account of his travels entitled '' Travels in Asia, &c.,"" several editions 
of which seem jo have been issued, the first apparently at Amsterdam in 1700. 
An edition 5$ French was published at the same town in 1719; and it is this 





(4) Son of Khalanthar Arratoon of Julfa, nd brother of Khoja Petrus. 
(5) 1862, Haarlem. 
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KASHTARANI PROMONTORY, MONGHYR 
WHEN THE GANGES IS LOW: LOOKING W. $. W ° 
(Photograph by C. E. A. W. Oldham.) 
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edition that has been followed in these notes. Here we are only concerned 


with Graaf's travels in India, between the years 1668 and 1671. 


From the Dutch East Indies, Graaf sailed to Ceylon and Bengal, reaching 
Hugli in 1669. Next year he was ordered to go to Patna, to cure Director 
Jacob Sanderus, who had been il for a long time, and was asked by the 
Director at Hugli and other officers to sketch the '' castles, towns and palaces "' 
of most importance that he passed on the way up: so he evidently had the 
reputation of being a draughtsman as well as a doctor. 


“А boat," he writes, "was prepared for my journey, which travelled 
' very fast under oars, and in which there was a tent or awning (tente) twelve 
“oarsmen, two servants, а cook and an interpreter, and, for company, a 
" young book-keeper named Corneille van Oosterhoff, about 18 years of age, 
" who-was to remain in Patna. There were also 12 boats which, after carrying 
** saltpetre and opium to Hugli, had to go to Patna, and convey to Chapra 
" some goods of the Compeny, with which they had been loaded." Starting 
on the 17th September, 1670, they went up the Bhagirathi to Kasimbazar, and 
thence on to Rajmahal, where Graaf sketched a plan of the palace of Shah 
Shuja and its surroundings. Monghyr was reached about the 8th or 9th 
October. '' The beauty of its walls,” he writes, '" which are of white stone, 
its castles, its mosques and other buildings that can be seen from the river ” 
aroused a desire in him and his fellow-traveller, to land and visit the place. 
What ensued had better be told in Graaf's own words. 


“I went with my companion (i.e. Oosterhoff) who was somewhat unwell 
“and two servants, to go round the moats of the ([fortified] town (ville) which 
* is shaped rather like a bow, the Ganges representing the bow-string. I 
" counted the steps I took from the river bank till we got back to the same, 
" place, after going right round, and 1 found the number to be about 12,500, 
* which I took care to note down on my paper, as well as the number. of 
"* gates, and bastions on the ramparts, with the distances from one to another. 
" But whatever precautions | might take in doing this, I was followed, and 
" arrested by the Hindu soldiers who kept guard at the chief gate on the 
“land side; and our boat, which lay at some distance from the fort, was 
" seized, and taken charge of by soldiers. We were taken before the 
" Governor. His palace, which was not far from the gate just referred to, 


* 


** almost adjoined: a tank, close by the principal mosque of the Muhammadans. * 


“This palace had 15 towers. The Governor, by name Mirza Muhammad, 
" was a tall Muhammadan, stout, and with a look of determination. We 
"* found him in the midst of his counsellors, magnificently dressed, armed with 
“а sword and a shield, and seated beneath a very beautiful canopy, upon 
" very rich carpets. By his side he had .two caskets (boettes), one for 
" tobacco, and the other for betel. The Governor looked St us angrily, and 
'" ordered us to sit down beyond the earpets. After he had looked at us 
"^ sufficiently, he said in a very rude tone :—'-Of what nationality are you? 
“* Where do you come from? Who has sent you here?’ " 


4 
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When these questions had been answered, the Governor asked why they 
had been walking round the fort, and taking observations of the gates and 
bastions, and making notes on a piéce of paper, at the same time ordering 
Graaf to hand him the, paper in question. The latter had secreted the paper 
on which he had-recorded his observations, but handed up another piece 
on which he-had made rough notes. They then took-a compass and a small 
quadrant out of his pockets; but, not being able to understand what these 
could:possibly be used for, returned them. Refused permission to go back 
to their boat, Graaf and his companion were then thrust into a "'very 
striking ' (fort puante) prison, " amongst rogues and thieves, and murderers 
who were chained by the neck." 

Next day, the Council having again assembled towards midday, they 
were taken under a guard of soldiers, and further cross-questioned. The 
Governor asked them who the Dutch were, what country was called Holland, 
and who their king was. Having duly replied, Graaf again asked to be 
allowed to proceed to Patna, adding that his companion was dying owing 
to the stench in their ' hole of а prison." The Governor's reply to this sally 
was :— ' If you die in that hole, we shall fling you into the Ganges, and thus 
you wil be carried back to Bengal, where you say you have come from. 
You wil have to wait here till we write to the Mogul, and. get his reply.” 


They were moved to another prison; but their servaüts were permitted 
to purchase such articles as they needed. Hundreds of people came to look 


at them each day, some showing feelings of pity, others treating them "' like 


dogs or spies." Meanwhile they had written letters to the several Dutch 
factories for help; but afterwards they were not allowed to send any letters. 
Some days later, the Council having again met, Graaf was subjected to a 
very rigorous cross-examination. He was told that Monghyr was a '' frontier 
town;” that no body was allowed to approach it, except to pass by the river 
—this was the Mogul's order; that he had committed a heinous offence; for 
a similar crime, a zamindar (jimidear>) had been tied to a plank, and sawn 
in twol The Governor added:—'' You say you are Dutch. We do not 
know of the Dutch. You are. crafty fellows, Portuguese scoundrels that 
Prince Sivaji, who has recently revolted at Surat, has sent to spy out the land 
and the forts, and attack us when an opportunity offers." 


Graaf strenuously denied these accusations, pointing out that the Dutch 
were allies of the Mogul, and had actually assisted him with ships and 
munitions; but to no effect. He was threatened that if he did not confess 
his guilt he would be hung from, or tied to, a tree, and shot with arrows. 
After that unpleasant interview, Graaf says the populace howled at him, and 
even spat in his face. At length letters arrived from Bengal and from 
Chapra to the effet that the Governor of Bihar had been movéd in his behalf. 
Four days later the Governor himself received a parwana from the '' Grand 
Nadab de Patna” directing him to send Graaf and his companion imme- 
diately to Patna; but he gave no effect whatever to this order. On the 
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contrary, he wrote to the Governor of Bihar requesting that his action might 
be approved, and that he should be allowed to retain his prisoners till an 
answer came from the Emperor, to whom he had written. 


However, after the arrival of this parwana from Patna the prisoners were 
treated far more leniently, and were permitted to go about as they liked, both 
inside and outside the fort; but they were always accompanied by a guard, 
and had to sleep in the prison at night. One of his servants having 
mentioned that Graaf was a surgeon, the Governor sent for him to cure his 
nephew. Unfortunately Graaf found that the disease (of the lungs) was in- 
curable; and he said so. 


Two days after this, we are told, orders came from the Court at Agra 
to the governors of all the places in the vicinity, to put them into a state 
of defence, and collect all necessary provisions. For this purpose some 
thousand rupees (not a very extravagant allotment) were sent to Monghyr. 


On the 26th November the courier from Patna brought a further order 
from the '' Grand Nadab,’’’to release the two prisoners and despatch them at 
the earliest possible moment to Patna, failing which, he (the ‘* Grand Nadab '') 
would come himself and arrest the Governor of Monghyr, and take him to 
Patna, “to punish him as a rebel." This form of communication seems lo 
have satisfied the Monghyr official, as Graaf and his companion were then 
set free, and next day sent on to Patna, ' after seven weeks" imprisonment.” 


Graaf then gives a short description of Monghyr, which is quoted below 
in his own’ words :— 

" The fortified town (ville) of Monghyr is, as I have said, on the Ganges, 
which washes its walls. It is somewhat rounded on the side that faces the 
'" open country. Its moats are broad and deep, but dry, except when the 
“ river is high, when they are full. It has four gates. The eastern gate is 
"the principal one. On entering the fort from that side, two drawbridges 
" have to be crossed, and then one passes through a wicket gate, beyond 
" which there is a large square surrounded by walls, and then another gate. 
С At the two sides of this latter gate ете are two large stone carvings, 
" representing elephants, with a man on each. These are intended merely 
" for ornament. The southern and western gates are much the same, but 
‘that to the north is not so big. Inside the fort, near the north gate, is a 
" small elevation, on which some trees, a Hindu temple (pagode), and some 
" Muhammadan tombs are to be' seen. Close by is a tank. Exactly in the 
" middle of the fort, where several roads cross, is a very pretty octagonal 
** market-place (kettera) surrounded by several fine houses which have small 
" towers. All the roads lead from опе gate to another, and cross at the 
'" market-place. There is a fine castle on the river side, where also stands 
" the: palace of the old king [apparently SHah Shujä is megnt], his women's 
' apartments, and several other buildings which produce a very good: effect 
on that side. The place has been very much damaged by the war of 1657 
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^" and that of 1658, and there are stil several buildings in ruins. The 
" magistrates and principal inhabitants are Muhammadans, and the rest 
" Hindus. The garrison consists of 500 mfantry, mostly Hindu, and 100 


" Muhammadan cavalry. The language spoken is haut More (6), but the, 


t Persian character is used. The inhabitants, both men and women, are 
'" mostly engaged in trade and different kinds of handicrafts. The dwellings 
* of the Hindus, who sell all sorts of merchandise and manufactured articles, 
*' are outside the fort. In front of the eastern gate, that is outside the fort, ^ 
* is the main guard and the principal bazar, where all kinds of food-stuffs, 
" meat, fowl, fish and fruit, are sold very cheap." 


It will be observed that there -are several very interesting details given 
in Graaf's account. For instance, the description of how a European Com- 
pany's officer travelled up the river in those days in a boat propelled by oars, 
with an awning spread as a protection against sun and rain, intended appa- 
rently as a substitute for the cabin that a larger boat would probably have 
contained. Then the account of how the governor Mirza Muhammad, who 
was possibly also the chief administrative officer (or faujdar, as he 
would be called at that time) of the division, sarkar Monghyr, ав well св 
commandant of the fort, held court and disposed of his official functions, 
with the assistance of counsellors, gives us a valuable insight into the mufassal 
administration,-so rarely described by travellers. Again, the manner in which 
the local governor treated the provincial gcvernor's first order to send his 
prisoners up to Patna, if it does not disclose the independence with which 
local officials acted on many occasions (of which we have abundant testimony 
from other sources), at least shows the weakness of the links in the chain of 
administrative control even in the earlier years of Aurangzeb's rule. From 
Graaf's account it would also appear as if the Muhammadaas retained the 
interior of the fort more or less in their own hands, as might perhaps be 
expected, the only Hindu building within the ramparts specifically mentioned 
being the temple on top of the Karnachaura hillock. 


The complete ignorance of the governor and his counsellors on the subject 
of Holland and the Dutch is very remarkable, and would lead us to conclude 
that this local official's intelligence department was not very efficient, as we 
know from Graaf’s own narrative that the Dutch were at this very time 
established at Rajmahal, Patna and Chapra (7), as well as at Hugli, Kasimbazar 
and Dacca. With the Portuguese, on the other hand, familiarity was ex- 
pressed in most uncomplimentary terms. 


For the sake of comparison, a rough sketch copy (not a tracing) of Graaf's 
plan of the fort is annexed, as also a tracing of the plan published in Rennell's 


(6) ' Moors’: Hindustani. The word (says Crooke in the 1903 edition of Hobson-Jobson) 
was certainly in use, for Urdu amongethe old European pensioners at Chunar as late ағ 
1892. The earliest "English Grammar of Hindustani (by Captain George Hadley, 1772) ts 
entitled * Grammatical Remarks _on the Practical and Vulgar Dialect of the 
Indostan Language commonly called Moors.” . 

(7) The Dutch Company had long had establishments up-country. 
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MONGHYR FORT. 


As sketched by Nicolaas Graaf (Travels, 1719) 
and James Rennell (Bengal Atlas, 1780). 
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Bengal Atlas (1781 edition). I should here note that on my rough copy [ have 
' marked all the features and buildings that have been lettered by Graaf 
(corresponding to the letters in his tabular list of references), but | have, not 
hatched in all the other buildings. With -the exception of the area to the 
N. E. round the hillock marked G, most of the area within the walls on either 
side of the several roads is hatched on Graaf's plan, as if occupied by build- 
ings. ; 
While on the whole Graaf's description of the fort is very clear, and 
perfectly intelligible to any person well’ acquainted with the place, two points 
are somewhat obscure. It is not clear what Graaf means by the ''grand 
boulevard à cóté du port." He seems to have put too many Rs. on his 
plan. By the " port," he no doubt meant the western .gate that opened 
directly on to the river, and the * boulevard " was perhaps an esplanade or 
terrace on top of the ramparts on this front, between the west gate and the 
octagonal tower. It is unlikely that a ''boulevard " would ‘have’ been 
carried along in front of the viceroy's palace (to the north of that gate), as 
we know that the seraglio was close to this front, and the ladies, according 
to local tradition, went down to bathe in the river beneath. Then, it is not 
clear how Graaf could have paced the distance right round the outside of 
the moat, as he tells us he was arrested somewhere near the east gate of 
the fort. lt is possible, of course, that he completed the measurement at a 
later time, after he had been permitted to go about with comparative freedom. 
In any case Graaf's paces must have been-very short as, even taking 30 inches 
to the pace, 12,500 paces would make the distance over 5 miles, whereas 
it is not so much as this. However, it is evident from his accounts of several 
other localities visited in the course of his travels, that Graaf was a fairly 
accurate observer, and not disposed to draw upon his imagination. 


Rennell's plan may be taken as showing correctly to scale the actual con- 
tour of the fort, which cannot have altered to any appreciable extent since 
1670. Graaf's plan is not drawn to scale. Its most noticeable defect lies in 
his underestimation of the width of the fort from east to west, more especially 
in the northern half. On the other hand, the relative distances between the 
gates and structures on the outer periphery of the fort will be found to be 
very fairly correct, showing that he had made careful notes of the distances on 
his piece of paper, as he walked round. 


The first matter, perhaps, that a comparison of the two plans suggests is 
that the main stream cf the Ganges flowed closer to the western front of the 
fort in Grasf's time, as he has shown land covered by houses almost due’ north 
of the Kashtharani point. If an inhabited site did exist in that position in his 
time, it has been cut away since, unless we assume that Graaf had misplaced 
the site afterwards used for an English cemetery outside the north gate (called 
the ‘‘ Hospital Gate "' in Rennell's plan). A century later there was evidently 
a char opposite the western front, the main stream having practically adopted 
its present course. pe eae 108 
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In 1670 there appears to have been only one large tank inside the fort, 
while on Rennell’s plan we find all three (as now), with this difference that 
they were then of irregular shape (since re-excavated and trimmed to reclan- 
gular shape). Were these two additional tanks dug while Qasim Ali Khan 
had his headquarters there in 1761-3, and the earth utilised to raise the 
rectangular mound-like an acropolis on which the Damdama Kothi stood in the 
last century ? 


The next feature that strikes the eye on Graaf's sketch is the temple on 
top of the Karnachaura hill. Rennell's plan shows that this had been alto- 
gether removed, and replaced by a saluting. battery used during its brief 
existence, when a Governor-General or Commander-in-Chief paid a visit. It 
is most probable that this battery had been there when DeGloss was making 
his survey in 1767, as before Rennell’s atlas of 1781 was published Goddard 
had built his large house there. 

The handsome, or fine, octagonal kettera, by which term I presume Graaf 
meant a katra, or market-place, in the middle of the fort is another feature of 
Graaf's plan. A century later the long row of officers’ quarters lay right 
across this site. Graaf does not mark Shah Nafa's dargah, but he specially 
marks the octagonal tower at the south-west corner of the fort, now celebrated 
as the site of the tomb of Mirza Muhammad Saiyid. This poet, whose 
takhallus, or poetical nom-de-plume, was ‘ Ashraf," resided at Monghyr two 
or three decades after Graaf's visit, and probably came there in the entourage 
of Aurangzeb's grandson, Sultan Azim-ush-shan, when governor of the eastern 
provinces: (8). The '' fine castle ” referred to by our author, as standing at P on 
the plan, appears to have covered the whole of the top of the Kashtharani 
promontory. No trace of such a building is to be found on Rennell's plan: 
the site had evidently been cleared, and two trees are shown where the castle 
had stood. Atthe present day the northern part of this projection is occupied 
by a cluster of Hindu temples, at the top of the steps that lead down into the 
holy river. And thereby hangs a tale! A rule that maintains religious tole- 
rance has enabled the Hindus to erect, within the last hundred years or so, 
these temples, and to reoccupy and appropriate wholly to the unmolested 
observance of their faith one of their most hallowed sites, at the ghat that is 
traditionally reputed to have been trodden by Sita, on her way to her ordeal at 
Sitakund. Every morning lines of devout worshippers, both men and women, 
may be seen streaming to and fro along the roads through the fort to the ghat 
that ‘‘takes away "’ every '' affliction ’’ (kashtharani). 


Other changes in detail crowd to the mind of one familiar with the fort 
as it now is; but it would be tedious to specify them all. The governor's 
house, or palace, as Graaf prefers to call it in his text, situated close to the 
eastern rampart, to the north оѓ the walled quadrangle inside the east gate, 
must have been a large building. It was most likely constructed there for the 


. (8) He had at one time been tutor to Zeb-un-nisa, the daughter of Aurangzeb, 
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commandant of the fort, not far from the principal gate, at a period when 
the much superior sites to the north-west by the river side had been appro- 
priated for the accommodation of the provincial viceroy. There is no trace of 
it on Rennell's plan, nor of the '' Grande Mosquée " (jami masjid), the 
council chamber and the prison. Again, the south-eastern quarter, marked 
as the "" Sepoys Parade " in Rennell, which is nearly all shown hatched by 
Graaf, as if occupied by buildings, had apparently been entirely cleared for 
use as a parade ground. In fact the inside of the fort has been almost wholly 
altered; and could Nicolaas de Graaf be set down in the middle of it to-day, 
he would not recognise it. But the surrounding ramparts on the outside, with 
the exception of the embrasures and crenelated parapet, now practically all 
gone, are probably very much the same as they were in his day, save for the 
effects of weathering and natural decay : and there can be very little difference 
in the moat. It still fills when the river is in high flood, as in his time, though 


of course it cannot be so deep now. 


I had almost forgotten Graaf's mention of two carved stone elephants, 
with a man on each, on either side of the inner gate leading from the eastern 
quadrangle into the fort. Although he dismisses them with the remark that 
they were merely ornaments, the fact that that they stood there is of interest. 
Readers of this journal will doubtless call to mind in this connexion the story 
of Jaimal and Рана, the "Elephant Gate” (Hathipol, i.e. hathi paur or elephant 
gate) at Agra, the two large stone elephants replaced by Lord Curzon in the 
fort at Delhi, and “' elephant gates '' in other forts (such as Rohtasgarh). We 
have no evidence as to when these carvings were set up at Monghyr—they 
are no longer there; but admirers of "' the Great Mogul” and of Rajput 
chivalry may well be excused if they associate this kind of dvarpal with 
Akbar's '' exalted sense of the merits of his foes ” (9). 


C. E. A. W. O. 





(9) See Tod's "Rajasthan"—Annals of Mewar, Chap. X, and Bernier's letter quoted in 
the hotes. 
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MONGHYR FORT IN 1845. ed 


. Ву way of pendant to Mr. Oldham’ s article, we may ‘quote the. followiüg 
account of Monghyr Fort in 1845, from Bholanath Chunder's " Travels of а 
Hindoo " (Trubner: 1869): Vol. I. р. .109: 


* In Monghyr there are no ancient buildings, or ruins of them, to render 
it a place of antiquarian interest. The only object to detain the traveller is 
its: fort, which stands on a rocky promontory, and covers a. large extent of 
ground, measuring 4,000 feet in length by 3,500 in breadth. On three. sides 
the ramparts are defended by a wide and deep moat, filled only during the 
rains, and on the fourth is the Ganges, which flows: here with strong eddies 
and currents, and forms one of the difficult passages for navigation. There 
are. rocks in the bed of the stream against which the waters beat in regular 
surges, and it is pleasant to see them break immediately beneath your feet 
from the ЪазНоп- above. The fort is now dismantled, and merely surrounded 
with high stone walls, having four gateways, the principal of which i is called 
the Lall Durwaza. Upon two or three slabs of the side pillars of the eastern _ 
gateway, we observed some small, worn-out bas- relief Buddhistic figures, from 
which it was evident that they had once belonged to a Buddhist temple stand- 
ing at this town in a former age, and which afforded a proof of its antiquity. 
Inside the enclosure ‘is an ample plain of fine turf, dotted with a few trees, 
and two or three noble tanks, the largest covering. a couple of acres'—a state 
of things just the same as seen by Heber forty years ago. Two high grassy 
knolls are enclosed within the rampart, ' occupying two opposite angles of the 
fort; which is an irregular square with twelve bastions.’ On one of these 
eminences is a handsome house, originally built for the military commander 
of the district, but now occupied by the Civil Judge of the station (10). There 
is in the fort a beautiful mosque, built of black marble. The palace of Sultan 
Soojah is traced іп. Ње altered building that is now occupied as the shop . 

_Thomas and Co:, and where we saw a Mussulinan gent come and buy an 
English spelling-book. This is the best located of all buildings in Monghyr. 
Near it was shown to us the ruins of a vast well, and a subterranean way 
communicating with the Ganges, through which the Begums used to go to the 
river for ablutions. The masonry works of the passage are in a ruinous state, 
and grown over with jungles. The little stone-ghuut is yet in a fair condition. ' 





(10) This is the Karnachaura house, which, according to William Hodges, who visited 
Monghyr in 178! (Travels т India,.p. 29) was built by Major-General Thomas Goddard and 
was the residence of the officer commanding the troops. Goddard died at sea, off the Lands 
End, on July 7, 1783. When Thomas Twigmg came to Monghyr in 1794, the occupant of 
the house was Major-General Horton Briscoe, ‘the oldest General in the Company's service," 
who had-been aide-de-camp to Warren Hastings in 1780, and who died 1 in Calcutta on December 
25, 1802, at the age of sixty-one. The house (says Twining) was "a noble mansion situated 
upon the summit of a smell hill within the fort, near the lower angle. " When he met the 
old General on. horseback on his morning's ride, he was " surprised to see him followed by а 
, bain of horses, all saddled and bridled with much show, and _each led by his -вусе or ‘keeper, 
' handsomely dressed.” . " 


The Bast Will and Treatment of Babu едит, 


Baw Begum, wife of Shuja-ud-Dowlah, Nawab Vazir of Oude, 1754-75, 

a short account of whose life and last will and testament forms the subject- 
matter of this paper* was a conspicuous figure in the-history of the later 
Mughals. Born of a noble-family connected with the Great Mughal Court of 
Muhammad Shah, (1719-47), “ nursed in childhood '" according to:Hoey, (1) 
in the arms of the Emperor: of Hindusthan, married with a-splendour and a 
magnificence seldom surpassed by any-royal marriage in India, except perhaps 
that of Dara Sikoh, eldest son of Shah Jehan; and: blessed: with the unusually 
long life of 88 years, '' this august lady of ladies '' was a witness to a series of 
thrilling. historical events ‘апа kaleidoscopic political changes such as the 
decadence of the Delhi Emperors from Bahadur Shah to Shah Alum, the prac- 
tical independence of the Governor of Oudh (Nawah Vazir) from the authority 
of Delhi- (1732-43), the whirlwind: invasion of Delhi by Nadir Shah in -1739, 
his plunder of the renowned Peacock Throne of Shah Jehan, the three suc- 
cessive invasions of Delhi by- Ahmad Shah Durrani, (1748-61); and finally, -the 
ultimate annihilation of-the empire which the-great sd Baber, had reared 
up on the plains of Panipat in 1526. . 


** When at the zenith of her glory she ее ten thousand _troops, see 
asd foot, scores of elephants and countless horses. -No one. woman in all the 
32 Subahs of India could. be held -up in her day-as her rival in either the 
grandeur of her surroundings or in the respect she could command." Even 
in her death she was great. The sum of four lakhs of rupees (2)-spent on her 
funeral was considered by Captain J. -Baillie, Resident at Lucknow. '' to be 
modest in Ње extreme." She was however accused. (3) by him as possessing 
"^ all the bigotry, prejudice and caprice of her religion, -country and sex,” and. 
was further charged with being ‘‘ so parsimonious in -every branch, of her 
expenditure as to be proverbial for those qualities- throughout Oude."’. Yet 
her faithful Minister, Darab Ali Khan, who had. every opportunity. of. watchs 
ing her closely, assures (4) us that '' though frugal in expenditure of her revenue, 
she was_not only in some cases liberal but was charitable in the extreme; and 





* *Paper ‘read at the Sixth Session of the‘Indian Historical. Record Commission held at 
Madras оп the lOth January 1924.. 

(1) Memoirs of Delhi and Faizabad, by Witham Hoey, Vol. И, Allahabad "i889. This is 
a translation from the original Persian Tarikh Farahbakhsh by Muhammad Faiz Bakhsh. 
. (2) Secret Cons. 30 April, 1812. Letter from Capt. J. Baillie, Resident at Lucknow, 
to J. Adam, Secy. dated Lucknow, 15th April, ` 1813, (para 16}. сар 

(3) Ibid (para, 24). 
. (A) Secret Cons. 27 August, 1813. Letter from Capt. m ‘Baillie, Resident at Lucknow, to 
the Board, dated Lucknow, 31st July, 1813, (para 6). 
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_that a large sum of money from twenty to thirty thousand rupees per mensem 
used to be distributed by her own hand among the people of her Mahal on the 
first day of each month." Hoey also pays a tribute to her generosity and says 
that “the people who earned their bread directly and indirectly through her 
bounty must have been more than a hundred thousand and all felt as happy 
and secure as though they were in a mother's arms." She was a model wife 
and a real partner to her husband and sold a large amount of her jewelleries, 
giving also her personal allowances to help him after his flight to Faizabad 
from the field of Buxar (5) in 1764. ў 

Bahu Begum whose full name was Ammat-uz-Zahra was the '' only legiti- 
mate daughter of the Nawab Mutaman-ud-Dowlah Muhammad Ishak Khan (6), 
a Noble of the Court of the Emperor Muhammad Shah and distinguished by 
an extraordinary ahare of confidence and favour of that monarch whom he 
served in the capacity of Diwan-i-Khalsa or Comptroller-General of the Public 
Revenues of the Empire—an office in the civil department subordinate only to 
that of Vazir.” She was married in 1746, to Shuja-ud-Dowlah son of Abul 
Mansur, better known as Safdar Jang, who was the builder of the city cf 
Faizabad. The Nawab Safdar Jang was also “* at this time a person of consi- 
derable rank in the Empire and was in high favour of the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah as well as the confidential friend of Bahu Begum's father." By the desire 
of the aforesaid Emperor *' an alliance between the son of Safdar Jang (Shuja- 
ud-Dowlah) and the daughter of Mutaman-ud-Dewlah (Bahu Begum) was nego- 
tiated while the parties were yet in their infancy.” 

The father of Bahu Begum however died before the marriage of his 
daughter. Her elder brother Nawab Najm-ud-Dowlah, * who on the death of 
his father had adopted the Begum as his child, (having no legitimate children 
of his own) devoted the whole of his fortune to her marriage." The marriage (7) 
which took place in the year 1159 of the Hijira or 1746 A.D. was an occasion 
for the display of '' uncommon splendour and extraordinary expense under 
the personal charge of the Emperor. " Among the presents offered to the 
bride ' " there were a thousand cups of silver weighing each a hundred 
rupees." Moreover she was a recipient of а “ Jagir consisting of рагвапав 
of Salone etc. which yielded an annual income of nine lakhs of rupees." It 
is a fact (8) worthy of note that more than two crores of rupees were spent 
on her marriage. | 

After her marriage with Shuja-ud-Dowlah in 1746 she lived with her hus- 
band in Faizabad and continued to reside there even after his death in 1775. 
Shuja-ud-Dowlah had so high a regard for her that no one dared utter before 





(5) Ibid. 

(6) Secret Соль 30 April, 1918. Letter from Capt. J. Baillie, Resident at Lucknow to J. 
Adam, Secy , dated Lucknow, 15th April, 1813 (paras 2 and 3). 

(7) Secret Cons. 30 April, 1813." Letter from Capt. J. Baillie to J. Adam, Secy., dated 
Lucknow 15th April, 1813 (para 5). 

(8) Ibid. 
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her the names of his inferior wives or the names of his other sons except Asaf- 
ud-Dowlah, her own-born. Shuja-ud-Dowlah went so far as to place the seals 
of his government in her custody and allowed her to enjoy a perquisite derived 
from ‘‘a tax of a twenty-fourth part of the yearly pay of every officer and 
soldier of cavalry.’ Further he granted her an additional jagir of the extensive 
district of Gonda for the payment of the establishments of ‘‘ the Khas and 
Khurd Mahals.”’ 


On the death of Safdar Jang Shuja-ud-Dowlah, her husband, became 
Nawab Vazir of Oude, when her great influence over him, according to Captain 
J. Baillie, ‘* occasioned a very rapid increase of the provisions assigned to her 
brothers, who obtained jagirs in Oude in the first instance of three lakhs of 
rupees each per annum and had those jagirs occasionally increased in propor- 
tion to the increase of territorial acquisition by the Vazir (Shuüja-ud-Dowlah), 
till at length about the period of Shuja-ud-Dowlah's death the jagir of each of 
the brothers afforded a clear revenue for his support of six lakhs of rupees per 
annum." 


The next Nawab Vazir was Asaf-ud-Dowlah, (1775-97) her son. Не 
quarrelled with his mother and left Faizabad, the head-quarters of his father, 
for Lucknow. But Bahu Begum continued to live at Faizabad till her death 
in 1816. This city had risen to a height of unparalleled magnificence under the 
rule of her husband almost rivaling Delhi. According to Mr. Н. 
В. Nevill, LC.S., "it was full of merchants from Persia, China and 
Europe and money flowed like water.’ After the death of Asaf- 
ud-Dowlah in 1797 his adopted son Wazir Ali succeeded him, but 
his reign terminated after four months. Nawab Yamin-ud-Dowlah Saadat 
Ah Khan, the son of Shuja-ud-Dowlah and the step-son of Bahu 
Begum, next became Nawab Vazir of Oude in 1798. His name is inti- 
mately associated with her *' will and testament." It was the want of cor- 
diality and confidence between them which drove her to the protection of the 
British and led eventually to making them the '' residuary legatees ” of her will. 


It appears from the records (9) that soon after his accession in 1799 Saadat 
Ali Khan entered into an agreement with Bahu Begum under the guarantee of 
the British in which he ‘* promised to show her every degree of respect and 
attention and to do everything to promote her convenience and comfort." [le 
further consented to grant her ** the Mahals of Oude, Puchumraut and Man- 
galees situated near Faizabad as jagirs." But the subsequent records of Gov- 
ernment show that under the garb of friendship Saadat Ali had always kept 
a covetous eye on her property and that she, also, on her part was not less 
anxious to secure her property and jewelleries from his grasp. His other acts, 
such as, the '' sequestration of the jagir of her nephew Bandah Ali Khan, the 
placing of soldiers in Faizabad under the pretext of guarding the city," the 





. (9) Letter from N. B. Edmonstone to the Resident at Lucknow, dated 17th August, 
1808, (para 2). : . QI 
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reduction of her daily ration-allowance from Rs. 400 to Rs. 200, the removal 
of her old kitchen in Lucknow from the place where her son Asaf-ud-Dowlah 
had built it for her, and last, but not least, the grant of similar honours to his 
mother (Bahu Begum's co-wife) which were her owh monopoly in the life- 
time of her husband, made her still more indignant. 


Thus enraged the Begum wrote a letter to the Marquis of Wellesley, 
Governor-General, towards the close of 1799 (10). In that she entreated him to 
issue instruction to the Resident at Lucknow (Mr. Lumsden) directing him 
* not to permit апу. of the relations of her house, except the English, to have 
any concern nor in any manner to interfere in her affairs.” She, at the same 
time, sent for Mr. Lumsden at Lucknow, where she was then staying, and 
expressed to him her intention of '' leaving all her wealth to the British Govern- 
ment '' and further told him to inform the Council in London of this fact. She 
appeared before Mr. Lumsden in her '" Sedan Chair" and spoke for herself 
using no medium as her spokesman and without allowing admittance to any 
ene except her Minister, Jawahir Ali Khan, whose death occurred in the same 
year. This boldness on the part of the Begum highly displeased Saadat Ali 
Khan. He told his step-mother that he was *' extremely ashamed of this un- 
usual proceeding on her part. No stranger had ever heard her voice as long 
as his father or her son Asaf-ud-Dowlah were living and he would like to know 
what extraordinary emergency had now arisen that she talked to a stranger 
with her own lips and not through another person." Bahu Begum retorted 
that *' it was his accession that had driven her to this step and that she did 
not know how often it would be necessary for her to act in the same way, 
Moreover, she was her own mistress and he should have nothing to say to her.” 
Thus the alienation between Saadat Ali and Bahu Begum became complete. 


Mr. Lumsden informed the Governor-General about the Begum’s desire 
and the Marquis of Wellesley sent a report to the Court of Directors in London. 
They replied that what the Begum had said '' was only a verbal expression of 

. her wishes, but in order to prove her sincerity she should furnish a ' will ' duly 
sealed with a description of her property, money and jewelleries and every- 
thing else in detail of quantity and value, with a corresponding list of Ше 
monthly allowances she desired to bequeath.” When the Begum came to know 
of this she in the month of April of 1810 (11) sent to Captain Baillie her ** will "' 
dated 14th Rabi-ul-awwal A. H. 1225, but with this no description of her pro- 
perty was given. . It appears from the records that Captain Baillie „Кері this 

will ” with him till 1813. 


* The following is a short summary of the '' will ” :— 
(A) 3 lakhs of sicca rupees to be given from her personal money to her 
Minister, Darab Ali Khan, to erect a mausoleum over her grave. 


(10) Letter from М. B. , Edmonstone to the Resident at Lucknow, dated 17th August, 
1808, (para 4). 

(11) Secret Cons. 12 March, 1813. Letter from Capt. J. Baillie to J. Adam, Зесу., dated 
27th February, 1813. : 
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(B) | lakk of sicca rupees to be paid as donation to the shrines of Kerbala, 
Najaf-i-Ashraf and other holy places at the discretion of the above 
Minister.. 

(C) Sicca rupees 10, 000 the clear jama of the villages in the pargana of 
Puchumrath were assigned to defray the annual expenses of the above 
mausoleum and the surplus revenue of these villages to be given to 
the poor and religious men inhabiting the said mausoleum. 


The following important names out of the several, who were the recipients 
of her favour, are mentioned in the ** will " :— 

(а) Darab Ali Khan—her faithful and favourite eunuch Minister. He was 

a native of Rusulabad in the Salone district. Не was reported to he 
a natural eunuch and was transferred to the Begum as a slave while 
` still an infant. 

(b) Mirza Muhammad Tagi, who married the adopted daughter of the 

Begum, Bibi Sufyan or Lutfunnissa Begum. 
(c) Mirza Asghar Ali Khan and Mirza Akbar Ali Khan, the sons of the Tate 
Nawab Salar Jang, her youngest brother. 

(d) The children of Nawab Zafar-ud-Dowlah, her nephew. 

It is further stated in her “‘ will " that it was her wish that ** after the fulfil- 
ment of her desires the whole of her property of every description should de: 
volve on the British Government.” 

In 1813, the Begum being seriously indisposed, Captain Baillie sent to 
Lord Minto, Governor-General, her * will" on the 27th February (12). 
On the 12th March Lord Minto instructed Captain Baillie, according to the 
desire of the Court of Directors, to visit the Begum and to obtain from her an 
accurate statement of her personal property and the places of their deposit. 
He was further instructed to point out to her the utility of ** investing her money 
in the Company's Fund or depositing it in one of the Company's treasuries.” 
The meeting took place on the 18th July and the Begum talked with him from 
behind a screen. She ''expressed an invincible repugnance "’ either to part 
with her property during her lifetime or to furnish a statement of it. Subse- 
quently, however, as he convinced her that the terms of her ** will " could not 
be carried out by the British Government unless a schedule and other particulars 
of her property were furnished, she was forced, with the utmost reluctance, to 
substitute а ‘* deed of disposal, together with a statement of her property " in 
the place of her former " will." In this new ‘‘ deed " certain modifications 
were made in the allowances granted to her relatives and dependants. Darab 
Ali Khan, her faithful Minister, was also made to sign an “ obligation " for 
the surrender of the Begum's property to the British Government whenever re- 
quired after her death. All these documents were executed (13) on the 26th of 


(12) Secret Cons, 12 March, 1813. ` Letter from Capt. J. Baillie to J. Adam Secy., dated 
the 27th February, 1813. 

-(13) Secret Cons. 27 August, 1813.  Letter.from Capt. J. Baillie to Lord Minto, dated 
Этек July, 1813. : | RU 
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Rajab 1228 Hijira or A.D. 25th July, 1813. When these documents reached the 
British Government, they executed a corresponding engagement with Babu 
Begum, dated the 29th October, 1813, by which they '' confirmed and guaran- 
teed the disposal of the Begum's personal property prescribed іп her * deed of 
disposal’ " and further promised ** that on obtaining possession of.that pro- 
perty the whole of the Begum's directions in favour of her relations and depen- 
dants mentioned in the aforesaid ' deed ' should, as far as depended on them, 
be carried into early and complete effect." They also promised that they 
" would employ their utmost influence to obtain from the Nawab Vazir Saadat 
Ali Khan the grant in perpetuity of the villages in the Pargana of Puchmurath 
with a yearly jama of Rupees 10,000 in the name of Darab Ali Khan according 
to the Begum's desire." | 

From the schedule of the property submitted by Bahu Begum we find that 
in her treasury and palace called ' Moti Bagh ' there was at that time 70 lakhs 
of rupees including ready-money and jewelleries. Some of the money was 
placed.in chests and was buried under the floor excavated for that purpose (a) 
in the cellar below '' Bara-Dari "" (b) in the small apartment adjoining the old 
** Kachahri ” (c) in the hall of the old ** Kachahri " and (d) in a small apart- 
ment of the palace. We also find that she deposited her jewels in a small 
room of the palace adjoining to that in which she slept and in a large room 
called ‘* Toshakhana ' or Wardrobe. Нег utensils were kept in a room of the 
'Chini Khana.” From her ' deed of disposal' it is gathered that " she gave 
in trust and deposit to the British Government the amount of 70 lakhs-of rupees 
then in her possession together with what she might in future acquire," ie., 
from the date of the ' deed ' till the day of her death; that with the exception 
of certain changes in the allowances granted to several dependants and menials, 
the important items of her original '" will ” remained unchanged; and that ske 
appointed Darab Ali Khan to distribute the allowances among the persons 
mentioned in her 'deed.' For a detailed account of her ' deed,' historical 
students are referred to the records of the Imperial Record Department. 


It is further gathered from the papers (14) of the above Department that 
on the death of the Begum in 1816 the British Government was called upon to 
determine what course should be followed to fulfil their agreement with the 
Begum. It was then determined that on the Vazir (Saadat Ali Khan) agreeing to 
pay to the British Government such a sum as was required to enable it to fulfil 
the Begum's bequests, the whole of her property should be delivered up to him. 


“ The aggregate amount of the stipends being Rs. 2,96,976 per annum to 
be paid by monthly instalments, the sum of Rupees 50,11,469-12-8 was required 
to meet the charge. То this had to be added three lakhs for а mausoleum 
and one lakh as donation for the holy shrines; in all Rupees 54, 11,469-12.8. 
The Resident, Mr. Strachey, appears to have made provision for the payment 
by lunar months and to have included in the arrangement certain allowances 





(14) Мг. Mackenzie's notes on "Lucknow Stipends.” — . EM 
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(15) not originally contemplated; so that the sum: paid by Saadat Ali Khan, 
the Vazir, was raised to—(16) exclusive of the four lakhs required for the mauso- 
leum and the shrines. The amount of the Begum's treasure was found to be 
Rupees 89,48,916, exclusive of jewelleries and other property.” 

An account of the death of this exalted lady, Babu Begum, as found in 
Hoey's translation of the “ Tarikh Farahbakhsh’’ amply repays perusal. 
About the year 1816 A.D. “this venerable lady '' reached the age of 88 years. 
"She had declined in strength very gradually. She used to go each year to 
ker nephew's house in the first ten days of Muharram to see the ‘tazia’ of 
Imam Hussain and return when she had recited the Fatiha.” This year she 
prepared to go as usual, but Darab Ali Khan tried to prevent her on account of 
the fear of a chill in the cold weather; but she was not desirous of breaking her 
yearly custom. "She went, but caught a cold when returning home and a 
slight fever ensued, which increased daily," '' for the Lord of Death with icy 
breath had entered in to kill." * The day before she died she said that ' the 
great Nawab’ (meaning Shuja-ud-Dowlah, her husband) had come to take her." 
She repeated these words before Darab Ali Khan who was near her and passed 
away calmly "amidst the tears and cries of her aged and sorrowing servants." 

"Darab Ali Khan who enjoyed her perfect confidence carried her 
venerated corpse to the river and washed it." She was "borne with great 
respéct and ceremony'' to the Jawahir Bagh on the shoulders of the nobles 
of Faizabad; "around her bier walked servants scattering silver and gold for 
the repose of' her soul with a lavish hand that enriched the needy and relieved 
the poor. Darab Ali Khan opened the earth in the ‘baradari’ at the very spot 
where she used to sit, spread below her some sacred dust which had been 
brought from Kerbala by pilgrims and laid. her on it to rest; a thousand men 
sat all night reading the sacred texts of the Koran till the en dawned and the 
shadows fled." Sic transit gloria mundi. . 


‚ А. Е. М. ABDUL ALI. 








(45 To the families of Mirza Zamen D .. В. 950 monly 
Zafar-ud-Dowlah eO 7 0c. oe 10., 
Indigent connections, - "E won 550. 2.» 

Total Cn sv u 250 s 


(16) The'sum.is left blank in thé records. fu 4878 . E dic 


(X Forgotten Capital of енда, 


THE last Hindu Kings of Bengal belonged to the Sena dynasty called the 
Senanvaya in Sanskrit. These Kings were not, however, original inhabi- 

tants of that country. They claimed to have hailed from the Deccan and 
continued for some generations in comparative obscurity before they obtained 
an opportunity to capture the throne and to retain it for about a century. 
The circumstances which led to the rise and fall of their power came very 
soon to be shrouded in mystery, making it possible for every idle gossip to 
receive a ready acceptance. The gradual discovery of several inscriptions and 
other contemporary writings of their age have now disclosed the true out. 
lines of their history, although materials are still wanting to fill in the details. 


Traditions regarding these Kings, recorded in the books of genealogy 
preserved in Bengal, or in the historical accounts compiled by the Mahomedans, 
have not as yet been corroborated by authentic records. But a copper plate 
inscription, discovered in western Bengal, records the first settlement of the 
ancestors of the Sena Kings in the Rarha division, which is now represented 
by the modern districts of Midnapur, Howrah, Hugli, Burdwan and 
Murshidabad. 

The gradual downfall of the Pal Kingdom appears to have afforded an 
opportunity to Vijaya Sena, the first King of the Sena dynasty, to snatch 
away a portion of the country and carve out for himself and his successors 
а small kingdom, which gradually embraced the whole of modern Bengal 
and parts of Mithila (Tirhut) and Magadha (Bihar). 

The reconstruction of the history of this dynasty received an impetus 
from the accidental discovery in the Rajshahi district, of a stone inscription 
in Sanskrit, recording the dedication of a temple to Pradyumnesvara by the 
first King of the Sena dynasty without disclosing the date of dedication. 
Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, a former Collector of Rajshahi, discovered this inscrip- 
tion '" amidst a number of large blocks of stone in a dense jungle °” near 
the village of Deopara, in police station Godagari. He sent it to Calcutta 
with an English translation of the inscription as interpreted by Pundit 
Ramadhana Tarkapanchanana. The stone slab is now in the Indian Museum 


_at Calcutía; a clear estampage of the inscription, taken from the stone, may 


be inspected in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi. 


Although ‘the name of Deopara thus came to be well-known to the 
leamed world, the locality remained unexplored until the members of the 
Varendra Research Society paid a visit to it in 1910. They discovered in 
this neighbourhood traces of the first capital of the Sena Kings at Vijayanagara 
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of which Deopara appears to have been a para or ward specially set apart 
for devotional architecture. 


The inscription, containing thirty-six Sanskrit verses composed by 
Umapatidhara, a contemporary of Jayadeva, was incised in thirty-two lines 
on the polished surface of a piece of clay-stone measuring 3".2" by 
Г’. 934" by a Ranaka named Sulpani, whose title describes him as the "' crest- 
jewel of the guild of Varendra artists." Although the diction of the court 
poet is decidedly diffuse and verbose, the inscription discloses some of 
the historical events of the age, fairly indicating the dedication of the temple 
after Vijaya Sena had assailed or conquered the Lords of Gauda (Gaur), 
Kamarupa, and Kalinga, and brought into captivity the Rulers named Nanya, 
Raghava, Vardhana and Vira. 

Vijaya Sena was the son of Hemanta Sena, who was the son of Samanta 
Sena, who, towards the end of his days, is said to have retired to the sacred 
hermitages on the banks of the Ganges. Vijaya had built many lofty temples 
and dug many extensive lakes, before the temple of Pradyumnesvara was 
built. This temple appears to have been the largest building enterprise in 
which he was ever engaged. It was, in the language of the poet, as high 
as would be a mountain for the midday rest of the Sun. The golden pitcher 
placed on it as its crowning ornament was as big as a pitcher could be if 
it was made by using the earth as a wheel to turn the Sumeru mountain 
as a lump of clay. Before this temple the King dug a lake, “the sheets of 
water of which were streaked by the flashing clusters of rays of the jewels 
on the points of the diadems of the serpent damsels of the lower regions, 
and to which the bees were attracted by the fragrance of the musk from 
the breasts of the citizens' wives who bathed in it" (Verse 29). 


. The image, that was enshrined in the -temple under the name of 
Pradyumnesvara, represented the playful joining together of the images of 
Hari and Hara. It has not as yet been discovered. The poetic description 
recorded in the inscription shows that it was a two armed image, which pro- 
minently indicated Siva, but the King caused him to appear as a prince rather 
than as an ascetic. ''He provided bright coloured dresses for the naked; 
a hundred lovely female attendants for the husband of only half a wife, 
towns filled with citizens for him whose abode is the cremation ground, and 
endless wealth for him who subsists on alms " (Verse 30). Replacing Siva's 
usual cloth of elephant-hide by variegated silken clothes, putting round his 


breast a large pearl string instead of his huge serpent, applying to his skin " 


sandal paste instead of ashes, putting in his hands a string of sapphires in 
place of the beads, providing long emeralds in place of the snakes, and 
instead of men's bones a decoration formed of c&stly pearls, the King furnished 
an attire for Siva which was in every way unique. This „type appears to 
have been copied by others also, as will appear from two specimens, answer- 
ing this description, discovered and deposited i in the museum of the Меваи 


Research Society. 
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We are indebted to the court poet for.the important information that this 
abode (temple) of Siva was not built in a lonely corner like a cremation 
ground, but in or about a great city teeming with a large population, pre- 
sumably at an easy distance from the residence of the victorious King. The 
poetic description should not, therefore, be entirely ignored by the archaeo- 
logist. ' 

Deopara appertains to pergana Garerhat. It stands on high land, -elmost 
surrounded by a deep channel. А few -huts, clustered in a corner, constitute 
the modern insignificant village, while the’ greater portion of the area is 
covered by old tanks and foundations of anciént buildings. 

The largest tank, nearly square in shape, is now called the Padumeahar, 
which is an undoubted corruption of the word Pradyumnesvara. А public 
road now runs by the east bank of this tank, which was evidently the lake: 
dug by Vijaya Sena in front of the temple of Pradyumnesvara as noted in 
the inscription. This is one of the many tanks ascribed to him which has 
been correctly identified. It is full of stone relics which may still be recovered 
if suitable arrangements are made in that behalf. A partial exploration made 
on the: east side disclosed 129 pieces of sculpture in stone. There are no 
traces of architecture on the south and west banks, but on the east and north 
one may yet meet with old foundations. Tradition has clothed a heap of 
bricks on the north bank with the ‘sanctity of a Moslem 'durgah. There are 
two gigantic nux vomica trees on this bank. The members of the Varendra 
Research Society dug out а lintel of sand stone 12' X 4° X `4, from the 
east bank. This was locally called the Rajar-mar-dhenki, the husking machine 
of the King's mother. This shows that the poetic. description of the height 
of the temple though exaggerated, was’ not without some justification, for 
the dimensions of the lintel suggest clearly that the temple was as high as 
. that of Jagannatha at Puri, if not higher still. A fragment of the cornice 
carved out of a block of sandstone, which was dug out and removed to the 
Museum of the Varendra Research Society from the east bank of the Pradyum- 
nesvara tank, indicates that the. temple was probably built of sand stone. 

Another tank with traces of ruins around it exists in this neigtbourhood. 
This is locally called Sitalsahar, probably to signify its connection with a temple 
built and dedicated to Sitalesvara. Sital, according to local tradition, was a 
brother of Vijaya Raja, and is said to baye lived in a neighbouring place 
which is still called Sitalpur. 

To the north of Deopara stands an extensive habitation which goes by 
the name of Chabbisnagar (twenty four cities) where several large tanks and 
stone relics disclose former affluence. 
^ To the south of Deopara, at a distance, stands Vijayanagara on the 
Ganges, to which tradition still assigns the residence of Vijaya Raja. The 
name of Vijayanagara signifies. that it was a Nagara (city) of Vijaya (victory 
or a person of that name). The district road to Godagari passes through it 
cutting it into two portions, northern and southern. Фа the southern portion, 
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on the high bank of the river, which has now receded towards the south, 
stand the ruins of a Moslem shrine in which several stones were discovered 
to have’ been utilised by the Mahomedans either as a lamp-post or a mortar. 

The Pavana-dutam, a Sanskrit poem, composed by Dhoyi or Dhoyika 
Kaviraja, another contemporary of Jayadeva, makes mention of a place named 


Vijayapura, situated on the Ganges, as a capital city of the Sena Kings of 


Bengal. The poem give a flattering description of this place. It was a 
skandhavara (camp) as well as a Rajadhani (Royal residence) which is said to 
have been unnata (flourishing or elevated). Its affluence was shown by the fact 
that the ladies planted areca plants in their courtyards in beds decorated with 
precious stones. Its artistic achievements were indicated by the fact that the 
playful damsels tried to elude the pursuit of their lovers by taking their stand 
by the side of the wooden images which decorated the lofty balconies so 
that the living damsele could not be distinguished from the images of wooden 
ones, until actually touched with the finger-tips by their beloved ones. It 
was a city of peace, prosperity and pleasure. 


This poetic account of Vijayapura was sought to be aded to modern 


Nadia by some writers, who apparently took no notice of Deopara and Vijaya- 


nagara. The identification of Vijayanagara with the forgotten first capital 
of the Sena Kings of Bengal, first suggested by the members of the Varendra 
Research Society, after a painstaking local investigation, has now met with 
general approval. 


AKSHAY KUMAR MAITRA. 


The Friends of Warren Hastings. 


JN the famous State trial of Warren Hastings the evidence made it clear that 
the great Pro-Consul had a host of enemies. It is a relief, therefore, 
to turn to the other side of the shield and indulge in а dissertation 
upon: his friends, of whom his many engaging characteristics and the habitual 
courtesy of his daily life secured to him a goodly company. The purpose of 
the following pages is to dwell more particularly upon the friends of his Indian 
career, who sympathised with him in his days of trouble. : 
Of the best known of these friends, such as Sir Elijah Impey and Richard 
Barwell, enough is to be found in the pages of Busteed and other authoritative 
writera, and little is necessary beyond giving а summary of what is 
. already well known. The Barwell Letters published by the Calcutta Historical 
Society help to elucidate many a point of interest, and a Life of Sir Elijah 
Impey, the first Chief Justice of Bengal, by his son E. B. Impey, (1846), did 
something to rehabilitate his name. The Memoirs of Colonel Thornas Deane 
Pearse, the Father of the Bengal Artillery and Hastings’ second in his duel. 
with Francis, have been reprinted т the pages of "Bengal, Past and Present," 
from Parlby's British Indian Military Repository. An account of the life of the 
Colonel has appeared also in Blackwood’s Magazine of May 1909. Of 
Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, the first Bengali Grammarian, certain correspond- 
ence appeared in an old number of the Calcutta Review; and an account of 
his life was published in a later issue of the same journal. Of Augustus 
Cleveland, and his successful attempt at bringing into subjection "without 
bloodshed or terrors of authority" the wild folk of Rajmahal who looked upon 
the boy Collector as their hero, a good deal will be found in Mr. F. B. Bradley- 
Burt's Story of an Indian Upland and similar other works. But the authorities 
for others, as, for instance, Dr. Tyso Saul Hancock and William Larkins, are 
not so well known. An article on the former did indeed appear in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of April 1904 from the pen of "Sydney С. Grier," but the journal 
is not now easily available. 


The close connection of the Hancock (some times spelt ‘ Handcock," 
'Hendock') family with the early part of Hastings’ career is evidenced in the 
Miscellaneous Correspondence and other papers of Warren Hastings preserved 
among the Hastings MSS. in the British Museum. They contain certain letters 
written by Hancock from Calcutta to his wife Philadelphia in England. 


The first glimpse of the name of Hancock appears in a list of surgeons’ 
mates in India in 1748. In April 1751 Hancock was serving as Head.Surgeon _ 
nt Devacottah, and two years later at Fort St, David. In June 1758 
he was appointed to be one of'the surgeons at the Madras Presidency, but a 
year later obtained permission to remove to Bengal, and in July was entertained 
as Surgeon at Fort William. 'In November 1761 he was obliged to resign the 
Company's service on account of ill health. References to Hancock may be 
found in the following year in the letters of a Samuel Stavely to Warten 
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Hastings, who was at this time Commercial Resident at Murshidabad, which 
present a pleasant picture of Calcutta Society of the time, showing the kind of 
“ family party ” life in which all the inhabitants were on good terms. Hastings 
was godfather to Hancock’s little daughter Betsy, and seems to have lavished 
upon that '' sweet little girl '" the affection he would have felt for his own little 
Elizabeth had she lived. The coincidence of the two children's names prompts 
the suggestion, remarks ‘$, C. Grier," that Hancock's wife Philadelphia, 
whom he had married at Cuddalore in February 1753, was sister of the firat 
Mrs. Hastings (Mary) and of the Rev. George Austen, father of Jane Austen 
the novelist, after whom Hastings’ dearly-loved son George, whose death left 
a shadow on his face for years, was named. This is supported by Hastings 
evident feeling of responsibility for the Hancock family, and the generosity 
with which he placed them above the reach of want when he was contemplat- 
ing a second marriage. A few years afterwards, however, the same writer 
observed that '' diligent enquiry from many of the present day representatives 
of the Austen family has failed to show any Mary who might have married 
Captain Buchanan (the first Mrs. Hastings' former husband), and it seems that 
the close friendship between Hastings and the Hancock and Austen families must 
be accounted for by the fact that '' ‘Mr. Walter of Hampshire,’ a half-brother 
of George and Philadelphia Austen was one of his school-fellows.”’ 


Until, upon being appointed to a seat in the Council, Hastings built him- 
self a house, he, appears during his visits to Calcutta, to have made his home 
with the Hancocks. When he left Bengal in 1765, the Hancocks were his 
fellow-passengers on board the Medway. In England the Hancocks either 
made or renewed acquaintance with Mrs. Woodman, Hastings' sister, and her 
husband, becoming so intimate with them that Hastings writes that he regarded 
the two families as one. The friendship continued when pecuniary troubles 
drove Hastings and Hancock back to India, after a stay of little more than 
three years at home. Hastings was appointed Second in Council at Fort St. 
George. Hancock met with reverses at Madras and came to Calcutta to trade 
there, but finding that, under a recent order, an official position under the Com- 
pany was necessary if he was to obtain a dastak (pass for free trade) to trade at 
all he accepted the post of Surgeon Extraordinary to the Garrison. He 
exercised the utmost parsimony, seldom going abroad and never inviting com- 
pany. "have confined my diet to one dish a day," he wrote to his ' dear 
Phila,’ '' and that, generally, salt fish or curry and rice; J eat neither breakfast 
nor supper, and all this that I may save a little for you.” 


Besides saving money, he was anxious to make it by virtue of the dastak 
which his appointment had procured for him. Не entered into partnership 
with Hazari Mal, a well-known broker of those days and brother-in-law 
of Omichand, but the concern proved to be a’ failure. Не then took a third 
share in a chunam contract with Government and one of the earliest schemes 
for the reclamation of Saugor Island, in conjunction with Benjamin Lacam, bis 
part of the money being provided - by Warren Hastings. In this venture also 
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he was unsuccessful; for, at the end of three years—the term of the contract—-~ 
we find him congratulating himself upon having '' gotten quit of it with the 
loss of only 7,300 rupees.” 


Hancock had hoped to become Hastings’ private secretary '' on ac- 
count,” as he says, '' of our long intimacy and my education," but was passed 
over in favour of the Hon. John Stewart. But though Hastings did not make 
his friend his private secretary, he lavished favours upon him in other ways. 
He gave him the charge of his money matters, which the unfortunate doctor 
" mismanaged with as much zeal and as little success as he did his own," and 
his patron relieved him, by a princely gift, from all apprehension for the future 
of his ` dear and ever valued friend Mrs. Hancock " and his '' dear Betsy." 
Hancock died on November 5th, 1775, and was buried in the South Park Street 
Cemetery. The following was the inscription on his grave, but the tomb is 
not traceable now: | 


** Here Цей the Body of Tyso Saul Hancock, Esq., who died 5th Novem- 
ber, 1775, aged 64 years." 

Hancock left a will dated 8th December 1774, appointing Hastings and his 
friend Edward Baber his executors. 


His daughter Elizabeth maintained her affection for Hastings to the last, 
for in 1818, shortly before his death, Hastings’ ** dutiful god-daughter Elizabeth 
Austen” (1) sent him a "breakfast cup and saucer painted and gilded by herself, 
that he might be obliged to remember her at least once in every twenty-four 
hours.” . 


William Larkins—‘t Faithful Larkins,” as Warren Hastings styled him 
afterwards—came out to India as a Writer in the Company's service and, un 
November 5th, 1772, was appointed to the Sub-Accountant's Office, where he 
seems to have evinced a marked aptitude for the duties entrusted to his care. 
His assiduity and devotion, however, do not appear to have spared him the 
pain of being overlooked when a higher post had fallen vacant: and in March 
1776 he was complaining of his supersession by the appointment of Leonard 
Collings to the Accountantship. In the Public Consultations that followed, the 
Governor-General very heartily concurred “’ш recommending Mr. Larkins to 
the Court of Directors to whose Assiduity and uncommon Abilities as an 
Accomptant I can safely bear testimony. In that Branch | do not know his 
equal.” This was perhaps one of the few instances in which Clavering and 
Francis held the same view as the Governor-General, for both of them ге- 
marked: ''l most cordially join in a Recommendation of Mr. Larkins to the 
Directors, this mark of Approbation of his conduct is due to the attention 
and abilities he shows in this office." On the llth July 1777 he became 
Accomptant tg the Public Department. 


In February 1776 William Larkins married Miss Mary Harris, and 





- (I) She-married Henry Austen, the brother of Jane Austen, 
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Warren Hastings was godfather to his little son, who loved to call himself 
"' Hastings Behaudur." The child died in 1788. à 


Larkins was piously attached to Warren Hastinsg and was ready to 
sacrifice his worldly prospects, if by so doing he could serve his renowned 
patron and friend. Before being appointed Accountant-General in succession 
to Croftes, Larkins had charge of the money received by Hastings in behalf 
of the Company—"'' such as gifts from native princes." Не was therefore 
cited as a witness to give evidence at the famous Trial ^'' on the charges relat- 
ing to presents." It became apparent that the future Accountant-General had 
kept this petty account in a rather slip-shod manner. This want of method 
created an untoward impression on the Managers, who arrived at very un- 
favourable conclusions with regard to Hastings because, as they pointed out, 
Larkins was * a man of acknowledged integrity, high in the confidence of 
Lord Cornwallis, and in great esteem with the Directors and the Board of 
Controul."' $ 


Larkins was one of Hastings’ Indian attorneys, the others being the Hon'ble 
Charles Stuart and Thompson. Even after Hastings had left for England, he 
continued to have charge of the money matters in India of his august friend 
to whom he was more than ordinarily devoted. Devis had painted for him a 
likeness of Warren Hastings (2): speaking of it he wrote to Hastings : '' With the 
Ring on my little Finger it shall go with the Estate to be purchased as a lasting 
Monument of your kindness to me and to my Boy your Namesake and Godson, 
who regularly salaams to it every morning after he is dressed, for we both 
sleep in the same Room with your Resemblance. As for myself you are at 
my Right Hand upwards of ten out of each twenty-four Hours, as that is now 
the portion of my Life devoted to the Desk.” 


. He tendered his resignation of the service in March 1793 and sailed in the 
same year for England, where he died in 1800. 

In 1766 a young soldier who had already been in the King's service enrolled 
himself as a servant of the East India Company and received a cadet-ship in 
the Bengal Army. On August 4th, 1767, he joined the Third Regiment of 
Native Infantry as Second Lieutenant, and rose to be a Lieutenant in a couple 
of years. This was William Palmer, destined very soon to be chosen by the 
discerning Hastings as one of his Aides-de-camp. In March 1776 William 
Palmer was appointed Confidential Secretary to Warren Hastings, and con- 
tinued in the post for several years. On May 12th, 1777, he rose to the rank 
of Captain, and appears to have held the double post of Military and Private 
Secretary for some time. He was made a Major on July 29th, 1781. He was 
deservedly a great favourite ‘with the Governor-General, who counted him 





(2) Larkins handed the picture on to Charles Chapman, who eventually presented it to 
Government House, Calcutta, where, he writes in 1796, "' it now fronts that of the Marquis " 
(Cornwallis). It ie now at Viceregal Lodge Delhi: and a copy hangs in the Bengal Legislative 
Council.Chamber at the Town Hall. The famous motto “ mens aequa in arduis," is inscribed 
upon it, The portrait of Cornwallis, which is also by Devis, із at Belvedere, 
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among his personal friends and took every opportunity that presented itself 
to reward his faithful services. In May 1782, accordingly, we find Palmer an- 
pointed Resident at Lucknow; from 1787 till March 1798, he represented the 
Government as Resident at the Court of Scindhia, and filled a similar office 
at Poona from 1798 to 1801. He became a Lieutenant-Colonel on March Ist, 
1794, and Colonel on November Ist 1798, was promoted. to be Major-General 
on January Ist, 1805, and was appointed Lieutenant-General on June 4th, 1813. 


Lieutenant-General William Palmer died at Berhampore on May 20th, 
1816, after an illness of only twenty-four hours. The following General Order, 
which appeared in the Appendix to the Calcutta Gazette of May 30th, 1816, 
indicates the sense of the deep loss fekt by the Government on account of this 
melancholy event: 


“Fort William, May 24, 1816. 
" His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 


has received with sentiments of the deepest concern the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the decease at Berhampore, on the 20th instant, of Lieutenant- 
General William Palmer, of the Honourable Company’s Service. 

79 The character and distinguished Political Services of Lieutenant- 
General Palmer, have been repeatedly noticed by the Supreme Government, 
in the terms of the highest approbation and applause; and the loss must be felt 
with proportionate regret. His Lordship in Council, as a peculiar mark of the 
sense entertained by Government of the merits of this able and upright Public 
Officer and as a testimony of respect due to his memory, is pleased to direct, 
that 76 Minute Guns, corresponding with the age of the deceased, be fired this 
evening from the ramparts of Fort William, the Flag being advanced half-mast 
high.” 

Warren Hastings was singularly blessed with true and sincere friends— 
men who, in the time of need, furnished unmistakeable evidence of their affec- 
tion in both words and deeds. One such, who stood by him at the moment of 
trial, was Johannes Matthias Ross. This gentleman was the Second Book- 
keeper of the Dutch Mint at Chinsura in 1754. -In a letter dated 28th February 
1757, J. Z. Holwell describes him as Chief of the Dutch Mint at Coriemabad. 
Later on, Ross appears to have returned to Chinsura as the Head of the Dutch 
Factory. He had already formed the closest intimacy with both Mr. and 
Mrs. Hastings, who visited him frequently. 


In Europe, the Dutch and the English were about this time vying with each 
other for naval supremacy, and colonial aggrandisement. In July 1781 England 
went to war with Holland, and orders were issued to seize the Dutch ships and 
factories in the East Indies. It became the official duty of Hastings to do all 
in his power to wrest from the enemy the factory at Chinsura, which had 
been described by Thomas Bowrey at the close of the seventeenth century us 
'" the largest and completest Factorie in Аза.” Now, ав a servant of the 
Dutch Company and the most responsible officer on the spot, it behoved Ross 
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to resist to the utmost of his ability an attack by the English. But he sacrificed 
the interests of his Government to his personal affection for Warren Hastings, 
and came to a secret understanding with his friend. “То spare Mr. Ross's 
feelings it was specially arranged that an overwhelming force should march 
upon Chinsura, and. demand his surrender." Through some oversight, how- 
ever, only one lieutenant and fourteen men presented themselves at the gate. 
This offended Ross's amour propre, and he retired into the factory and drew 
up the draw-bridges. He made no secret of the affront felt by him for this 
want of courtesy on the part of his friend and  '' refused to yield to anything 
less than a regiment of sepoys, which was accordingly dispatched from Chander- 
nagore, then in the hands of the English." Thus Chinsura was won without 
a drop of blood being shed. It may be noted in passing that the administration 
of the Government at Chinsura rested with the. Director (Mr. Ross) and seven 
Members, who were subordinate to the administration at Batavia. For some 
time past it had come to the notice of the superior authorities at Batavia that 
the Chinsura administrators *‘ were guilty of the greatest enormities and the 
foulest dishonesty; they have looked upon the Company's effects confided tc 
them as a booty thrown open to their depredations." This may,. to some 
extent at least, account for Ross's falling in so readily with the wishes of Warren 
Hastings. Ross sold his property within the next six months by private 
sale and returned to Europe, where he died the next year. 


George Nesbitt Thompson seems to. have come out to India unconnected 
with the Company's establishment. He was admitted as an Advocate of the 
Supreme Court in 1779, but does not appear to have adhered to the profession 
(3): Warren Hastings unofficially employed him to act as his Private Secretary in 
the place of Mr. Stephen Sulivan when the latter was mainly occupied with the 
duties of Judge-Advocate-General, and had besides to devote some of his time 
to his agency for victualling the British Fleet in the East Indies. In July 1781 
Thompson accompanied the Governor-General to Benares where the troubles 
over the arrest of Raja Chait Singh seriously endangered Hastings' position until 
relief was afforded by the arrival of the battalions under Popham and Morgan: 


‘Thompson contracted Hastings’ friendship in a quite unforeseen manner. 
When Mr. Hastings’ boat was wrecked near Colgong, it was to Thompson, who 
"was then unknown to her and her husband, that she owed her deliverance. 
“ To Mrs. Hastings we are indebted for our mutual friendship," wrote Hastings 
in 1801, '' or rather to Providence, who made her personal danger the means 
of calling forth your humanity, and my gratitude for its exertion, when we 
were unknown to each other. - You: may -have forgot this. It is fresh in my 
remembrance.” The acquaintance thus: begun matured into a life-long friend- 
ship: and Thompson’s numerous letters -bear witness to his extreme intimacy 
with Mrs, and Mr. Hastings (4). 


3) He was, however, nominat y Hastings In dace 1784, to succeed Chauncy 
Lawrence as Junior Counsel to the Company. X 

(4) These lettere, selected from the Hastings MSS. in the British Museum, have been 
printed, with notes, in Bengal Past and Present. 
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Thompson returned to England in 1789, and on July 30th, 1791, 
married at Marylebone Church, Catherine Mary, widow of- Henry 
Vansittart, and a daughter of Mrs. Powney, who was an old Madras 
friend of ‘the Hastings. The union was an unhappy one, and con- 
jugal bliss was to Thompson an experience utterly unknown. '' His mone- 
tary difficulties grew worse and worse,” because in hia efforts at retrenchment 
his wife would not co-operate. Her apathy and thoughtlessness were alone 
responsible for the pecuniary embarrassments which weighed so heavily upon 
him. When at last she left her husband and took away her daughters, leaving 
the sons to his care, he was constrained to requisition the good offices of Has- 
tings and other friends to arrange a separation. 


As the Private Secretary of Warren Hastings, Nesbitt Thompson grew 
familiar with the Governor-General, and the latter’s unvarying kindness 
fostered in him an amount of regard and affection which went on increasing 
with Һе years. To several of Thompson's children both Warren Hastings and 
his wife stood sponsors. When Hastings bade adieu to Calcutta for good, 
“Thompson accompanied him as far as Saugor where the Berrington was lying. 
Не remained in charge of his master's pension-fund and of his Arab horses. 
Out of the former small allowances were paid to old servants and European 
protegés of the ex-Governor. In regard to the latter, Thompson once wrote: 
" I never pass a morning at Alipore without feeding Solymaun and the grey 
Buggy Horse with Bread." When the tedious trial of Warren Hastings came 
to its close, Thompson was at a loss for words to express his feelings adequate- 
ly. In a letter to his Chief he observed: “1 knew that Posterity would do 
you justice, but I had not dared to hope for it from the living." Writing 
again to Sir John D'Oyly in 1813 of “ the triumph which our great friend has 
obtained over all his enemies," he felt immense gratification in believing that 
"he has not... one remaining. Those whom death has spared, re- 
morse has converted into friends, and I am most perfectly convinced there is 
not at this moment a Man in England the worth of whose private and public 
character is more universally and indisputably admitted than his is.” 


We have so far dealt with some of the European friends of Warren Has- 
tings. Among Indians, too, he had some staunch friends. One of these was 
Krishna Kanta Nandi—better known as Kanta Babu, the founder of the 
Kasimbazar Raj family. He was the great-grandson of one Kali Nandi, 
an inhabitant of village Shijla in the district. of Burdwan, who 
came to Murshidabad and settled at Sripur near Kasimbazar as a dealer in silk 
kuthne. Не had received a fair vernacular education and had also acquired 
a smattering of the English tongue. Не entered the silk concern as an appren- 
tice and, as soon as he had mastered the rudiments of the business, was ap- 
pomted a muharrir, and was sodn promoted to the office of a writer. It was 
in this capacity that he came into frequent contact with Warren Hastings, 
then Commercial Resident of the East India Company at Kasimbazar, and 
gradually rose to eminence under the auspices of the future Governor-General. 
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At this time Siraj-ud-Daula, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, hearing of the lucra- 
tive business carried-on in Kasimbazar, forgot that the factory had been 
established with the permission of the Murshidabad Government, and re- 
solved to arrest the Commercial Resident with a view to extorting money from 
him. The settlement was seized and Hastings sent as a prisoner to Murshi- 
dubad, but he managed to escape while the Nawab was on his way to Cal- 
cutta, His recapture was ordered, and Hastings took counsel with Каша 
Babu. The latter forthwith sheltered him in his house and arranged afterwards 
to have bim taken in a boat down to Calcutta. Hastings did not forget this 
good office. On his appointment as Governor of Bengal in 1772, he sent for 
Kanta Babu and employed him as his banyan. About this time Kanta Babu 
was, directly or indirectly, the superindent of several highly productive 
zamindaris. He accompanied Hastings in his march against Chait Singh, the 
Raja of Benares, and, when the Raja's palace was seized, saved the Ranis from 
indignity at the hands of the soldiers and officers who attempted to enter into 
the zenana with the object of plundering the jewels and treasure. 
On his return from Benares, Hastings bestowed on Kanta Babu а jagir in the 
district of Ghazipur and Azimgarh, named Dooha Behara, and obtained from 
the then Nawab Nazim of Bengal the title of Maharaja Bahadur for his son 
Lokenath. Kanta Babu had also received as a present the Sangin Dalai 
‘(Marble Hall) of Benares, which was removed and re-erected at the Kasim- 
bazar House. The Governor-General had also bestowed several farms on 
Kanta Babu in contravention of the rules. This caused a good deal of recri- 
mination in the Supreme Council later on, and formed indeed the subject of the 
15th charge against Hastings at the time of his impeachment. 


Kanta Babu died in Paus, 1195 B.S. (1788 A.D.), leaving vast property 
in Bengal, besides the Jagir in Ghazipur. Though possessed of little educa- 
tion, he was distinguished for his sagacity and tact in business affairs, and for 
his grasp of administrative and legislative questions. He possessed also many 
private virtues which endeared him to his neighbours and acquaintances. 

Munni (Mani) Begum, literally, ' the Jewel Lady,’ is said to have been 
born at Balkunda near Sikandra, and to have begun life as a dancing-girl ut 
Delhi. She went to Murshidabad after the battle of Plassey and, while there, 
met Mir Jafar, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, whom she married. She was the 
mother of Nawab Nazim Najm-ud-daula and his brother Saif-ud-daula, and 
appears to have had frequent friendly correspondence with Hastings 
whom she regarded ‘* ав her son." On the death of Saif-ud-daula in 1772 
she was, as the superior lady of the zenana, appointed regent during the mi- 
nority of her stepson,. Mubarak-ud-daula. Before making the appointment 
Hastings sought the opinion of Muhammad Reza Khan, the late Deputy 
Nazim, who on May 22, 1770, submitted the following well-reasoned sugges- 
tions: ‘* The most honoured of all Mir Jafar's begums from the point of 
view of both family connection and manners was the mother of Sadiq Ali Khan. 
After the death of the latter as Najm-ud-daula became the heir to the Nizamat, 
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his mother rose to pre-eminence among the begums. This distinction she 
continued to enjoy during the time of both Najm-ud-daula and Saif-ud-daula, 
os she was the mother of the latter also. Now that Mubarak-ud-daula is the 
Nazim, the place of honour rightfully belongs to his mother, but it would be 
better if the two begums were given equal rank and authority." Hastings 
hesitated to abide by this advice and wrote back to say that the best possible 
solution, in his opinion, was that ' Since Mubarak-ud-daula is the Nazim now, 
the real authority should be vested in his mother, but that as a matter of form 
and etiquette, she should treat the mother of the late Nawab Najm-ud-daula 
as her superior." On the 7th June following, the Governor wrote to Munni 
Begum: ‘п the time of the Nawab Najm-ud-daula and the Nawab Saif- 
ud-daula she was mistress of their households, while the mother of Mubarak- 
ud-daula lived in retirement. Now that Mubarak-ud-daula occupies the masnad 
of the Nazimat, it would be better for her to leave the control of his household 
to his mother. She will do herself great credit as well as please the. English 
Sardars." In spite of his well guarded calculations, however, the choice he 
' made did not save Hastings from an extraordinary amount of obloquy. But 
the Court of Directors in their letter bearing date April the 16, 1773, ap- 
proved it entirely. 

In 1775 Nanda Kumar alleged that Hastings had been bribed into making 
this appointment. Although the charge was not proved, Munni Begum was 
removed from her guardianship by the Council, and allowed a pension of a, 
lakh of rupees. She remained faithful to Hastings through all his troubles, 
and there is an affectionate letter from her in 1789, addressed '' To my Beloved 
Daughter, the Light of mine Eyes who art Dear as my Soul, Mrs. Warren 
Hastings—May God preserve her in good Health!" in which she complains 
of the latter's silence. Her feelings were very tender towards Mrs. Hastings, to 
whom she made a present of some ivory furniture. 


The author of the Sigah-ul-Mutaqherin describes Munni Begum as haughty 
and overbearing in character, but steadfast and faithful, never forsaking a 
friend. A woman of great capacity, she failed as a ruler owing to the prac- 
tice she had of leaving the actual control of the Government to her chief slave, 
Itbar Ali Khan, instead of sitting behind a curtain and hearing complaints 
herself. Lord Valentia visited her at Murshidabad in 1804, and seeing her 
dimly through the purdah, described her as "' short and stout, with large fea- 
tures and a loud voice.” She had not left her own courtyard in the palace 
since her husband's death forty years ago. In 1805, when Palmer took up 
.the command at Berhampore, he described the civilities he received from the 
Nabob and the Begums, especially Munni Begum, ‘‘ who may at this time о! 
day accept my Devoirs without scandal." When Lord Valentia saw her, she 
confessed to being sixty-eight, but must have been older, for in 1813 Sweny 
Toone mentions that " Munny Begum died on January 10th, at the age of 
ninety-seven." She was buried at the Jafarganj Cemetery at Murshidabad. 
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The East India House: Its History and Associations: by William Foster, 
C.LE.; with Thirty Illustrations. (London, John Lane, pp. x, 250, 
12s. 6d. net). : 


MANY books have been written on the subject of the wonderful adven- 
ture which placed a' company of London traders in possession of the 
government of India: but no attempt has, we believe, been yet made to trace 
the history of the building in London in which John Company sat and made 
history. Mr. Foster is thoroughly qualified in every respect for the task, and 
the volume which he has compiled is not only a fascinating account, but also 
a distinct acquisition to our stock of historical knowledge. Mr. Foster 
modestly describes his work as a saunter along the by ways of history, but it 
is much more than that. | 
Opinions will always vary as to the respective merits of the government 
of India by the Company and by the Crown: but this much can be affirmed 
with confidence. Service in India became an honoured trust with families 
such as the Plowdens, the Bayleys, the Lushingtons, the Barwells, the Prinseps, 
the Cottons, the Egertons, the Thackerays, the Rivett-Carnacs and the 
Stracheys. From generation to generation the lamp was handed on. Now-a- 
days the competition-wallah comes and goes: and the man who can boast 
that he is the fourth, or even the third, of his line in India, is nearly ав 
extinct as the great auk. The affection of the Company's servants for India 
was sincere and deep: for they came to stay : and as often as not, identified 
themselves with the manners and customs of the country (I). Distances were 


(1) There is an amusing illustration of this in the Journal of Lady Nugent who visited Delhi 
in December 1812. When she and her husband (the Commander-in-chief) left the hospitable 
roof of Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, they were accompanied by two civilians of eleven or 
twelve years’ service. They were a strange pair, if Lady Nugent is to be believed. She writes; 

December 24.—1 shall now say a few words of Messrs. Gardner and Fraser, who are still 

of our party: they both wear immense. whiskers, nnd neither will eat beef or pork, 
being aa much Hindoos as Christians, if not more: they nre both of them clever and 
intelligent, but eccentric: and having come to this country early, they have formed 
opinions and prejudices, that ‘make them almost natives. In our conversations together, 
1 endeavour to inginuate every thing that I think will have any weight with them. 
1 talk of the religion they were brought up to, and of their friends who would be 
astonished and shocked st their whiskers, beards, etc.; all this is generally debated 
between us in a good natured manner, and | still hope they will think of it. 

William Fraser (writer 1800) was the brother of James Baillie Fraser, the artist. He was 
at the time first assistant to the Resident at Delhi and subsequently become Resident. On 
March 22, 1835, he was shot dead, when out riding, at the instigation of the Nawab of 
Ferozepore who was hanged. The Hon'ble Edward Gardner (writer, 1801) was second assis- 
tant to the Resident. He was the fifth son of Admiral Lord Gardner, the first peer, and was 
afterwarde Resident at Khatmandoo from 1816 until his retirement on annuity in 1823, He 
died ås recently as 1861, 
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too great, and the dangers of: the voyage in a ship of seven ог. eight hundred 
tons too real, to admit of a scamper home on thrée months’ leave. Often 
the furlough taken preparatory to retirement was the first during a period of 
twenty-five years. 

The names of the Directors. of the Company have long since been for-- 
gotten, but they were important individuals in their day. Their sons and 
nephews would go out as writers and cadets to Fort William, Fort St. George 
and Bombay or would become supracargoes on the China Establishment at . 
Canton, and would come back in due course and take the family seat at the 
Board. The Directors were of all types—rich city merchants, retired civil 
servants and '" Company's Captains " who had made the traditional three 
voyages in command of an Indiaman and returned with a fortune. We hear 
a great deal about these dignified personages in Farington's Diary; but little 
has been heard of the historic house in Leadenhall Street to which they 
repaired on Wednesdays and Fridays, which were the meeting days, for the 
despatch of business. 

The '" Governor and Company of Merchants of London Trading into 
the East Indies " (to. give them their original title) first found their way in 
1638 to the plot of ground in Leadenhall Street where they were to remain 
for the remainder of their existence. On the foundation of the Company 


іп 1600 accommodation was found in а part of the mansion of its Governor, © - 


Sir Thomas Smythe, which was situated in Philpot Lane, Fenchurch: Street. 
There it remained for twenty2one years and, for another seventeen, occupied 
the well-known building in Bishopsgate known as Crosby House. The lease 
expiring in 1638, the Earl of Northampton to whom the property belonged 
demanded terms of renewal to which the Company declined to agree: 
‘Suitable premises were not readily available; but Sir Christopher Clitherow, 
(2) who had just been elected Governor, offered the use of his own house, 
and thither the Company removed at the end of October or the beginning 
of November 1638. Ten years later the adjoining house which belonged to 
the Earl of Craven was acquired on lease and henceforth it became the per- 
` manent abode of the East India Company, although it was not until May 1733 
that the property passed finally and completely into the Company's hands. 

This early India House was, in the words of Macaulay ''an edifice of 
timber and plaster, rich with quaint carving and. lattice work of the Eliza- 
bethan age. Above the windows was a painting which represented a fleet 
of merchantmen tossing on the waves. The whole was surmounted by a 
colossal wooden seaman, who between two dolphins looked down on the 
crowds in Leadenhall Street." This painting finds mention in Ned Ward's 
- London Spy (1698). “ Passing along Leadenhall Street I saw some ships 





(2) The portrait of Sir Christopher Clitherow by Marc Geerarts, which Mr. Foster 
‘reproduces, was sold at the Boston House sale on July 4, 1922, for £236 5s. Boston House, 
Brentford, had been in the possession of the Stracey-Clitherow family since 1670, and the other 
pictures sold included examples of Hogarth, Romney, Zoffany, and A. W. Devis. . 
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painted upon a great wall, which occasioned me to enquire of my school- 
fellow what place that was. Не told me ‘twas the house belonging to the 
East India Company, which are a corporation of men with long heads and 
deep purposes.’ 


We get an earlier description from С Pepys who tells us that on 
April 17, 1661 he “saw a picture of the ships and other fleets this morning 
set up before Ње. East Indy House. which are well done." This was on 
the occasion of the coronation of King Charles the Second who on May 29 
of the previous year had entered London “ with a triumph of above twenty 
thousand: Horse. and Foote, brandishing their swords and shouting with in- 
expressible joy." The services rendered to the Company by the Lord 
Protector, who was now given the title of Usurper, were forgotten, and a 
further grant of privileges was humbly sought. But it was Cromwell who had 
&aved the Company from dissolution, for at the beginning of 1657 they had 
resolved to sell all their factories and privileges and to abandon the Indian 
trade. The Protector granted a Charter which passed the '' Particular Seal ' 
in 1657, but no sooner had King Charles entered upon his own than this 
document was so effectively suppressed that not even one copy of it can be 
discovered to-day. 


The internal arrangements of the first India House are well described by 
Mr. Foster. On the eastern side was the General Court Room or Great Hall 
in which periodical sales were held, special platforms being erected on each 
occasion. The ordinary meetings of the '' Committees ' (3) seem at first 
to have been held in this apartment : but later on a little.parlour was * ordered 
to. be made more commodious," and it thereupon became the Court Room 
as distinguished from the General. Court Room. The clock which in August 
1714 was ordered to be '' placed in the Court Room and made to go а month 
and the Chairman. or the Deputy to have the keeping of the key," may now 
be seen in the Treasury at the India Office. The clerks’ office occupied not 
only the remainder of the ground-floor, but also almost the whole of the floor 
above, while the garrets were.appropriated to records and other lumber. 

The early Court Minutes have been thoroughly examined by Mr. Foster 
and the results are available in other publications. But there is one interest- 
ing entry of which Mr. Foster makes mention in this present volume and 
which.we may be permitted to quote: ... . _ К 

The Court having formerly resolved to have a sermon and a meeting 

-to returne thankes to Almighty God. for -the safe arrivall of the shipps 
from India, but as yett have defarred the same, did now resolve to have 

a thanks-giving sermon at-this parish church on Thursday come sennight 


next in the forenoone, -and to dine at the Shippe Tavern i in p pere 
Street. , 





(3) The original charter placed the management of the Company in the hands of a 
Governor and twenty-four '"" Committees," or Directors, as they were afterwards termed, 
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The minute is dated: August 28, 1649 and the service was duly held at 
the Church of St. Andrew Undershaft on September 6. The preacher was 
the Reverend Edward Terry who had accompanied Sir Thomas Roe's embassy 
to India as Chaplain апа later on published іп 1655 an account of it under 
the title of '' A Voyage to East India Observed by Edward Terry then Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Row Knt., Lord Ambassador to the. Great 
Mogul.” The sermon itself was afterwards published under the title of '' The 
Merchants and Mariners Preservation and Thanksgiving.” 


The drafting of letters to the Presidencies in those days was largely con- 
ducted by the Directors and often by the Governor himself, and much pungency 
was apt to be introduced. Mr. Foster quotes from a despatch of September 
1697, which was addressed to Fort Saint George. 

You are ready and frequent in reprehending our conduct and if you could 

advise us to mend it ме should be willing to hear you or any other well 

: minded person. But your exceptions, to our conduct are so very 
impertinent and cilly that we wonder the lower end of your Councell 
are not ashamed to sett their hands to euch slight arguments. 

The temper of the '"' Committees "" was soon to be more sorely tried 

by events at home. | In 1698 their monopoly of trade was threaténed by a body 
of outside merchants who styled themselves ‘‘ The English Company Trading 
to the East Indies." Their efforts at incorporation were successful, the con- 
dition imposed being a two million loan, and the subscription list was opened 
at-Mercers’ Hall on January 14, 1698. The first entry in the volume preserved 
at the India Office is one of £10,000, subscribed by the four Lords of the 
Treasury on behalf of King William the Third. The royal example was 
_ enthusiastically. followed г Macaulay Ваз described the rush. of investors *o 
. inscribe their. names. On September 5 of the same year, a royal charter ` 
was granted, -establishing the new company. Previous charters hed been 
granted at the will of the sovereign but it was now stated that the grant was `- 
in accordance with an Act of the. legislature. One clause in the Act required 
the company to. appoint a chaplain for every vessel of 500 tons or upwards. 
ft is regrettable to be obliged to add that for the next 75 years, the Directors 
carefully abstained from chartering more than 499 tons ‘in any one ‘ship. C 


A bitter. struggle followed between the two Companies and it was not 
until 1702: that they agreed to amalgamate under the title of '* The United 
Company of Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies." А period of 
seven.years was allowed to each company to, wind up its separate stock: and 
the first Court of Directors of the United Company was held on March 23, 
1709. During its brief period of separate existence, the Directors of the New 
Company. sat at Skinners' Hall on Dowgate Hill, while occasionally . meetings `` 
were held'at Leathersellers' Hall and Merchant Taylors’ Hall. . . 

` Ву 1725 the accommodation at Craven House had become insufficient, 
in spite of extensions which had been undertaken in various directions. The 
rebuilding of the premises was resolved upon: the opportunity being taken 
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to purchase the Ship and Bell Taverns and other adjoining premises. The 
new India House was completed in January 1729. Ап illustration of it as it 
appeared in the year 1766 may be seen in Entick's History of London in the 
form of an engraving by T. Simpson: and this is reproduced by Mr. Foster. 
It was a plain four-storied stone building with a frontage of seventy feet which 
was altogether disproportionate to the depth of the building. This feature 
attracted the attention of contemporary observers. '' Don Manoel Gonzales ' 
who wrote in 173] says: ‘* On the south side of Leadenhall Street and also a 
little to the eastward of Leadenhall stands the East India House, lately magni- 
ficently built, with a stone front to the street: but the front being very narrow 
does not make an appearance answerable to the grandeur of the house within, 
which stands upon a great deal of ground, the offices and store-house admi- 
rably well contrived, and the public hall and the committee room scarce 
inferior to anything of the like nature in the City." A later account may be 
found in James Noorthouck's Net History of London (1773). There we are 
told that the front ‘‘ which is but narrow is supported by six Doric pilasters 
on a rustic basement story: there are two series of plain windows in the inter- 
columniations, and the top is finished with a balustrade "’: 

It has been remarked that the - appearance of the building is 
nowise suited to the opulence of the Company whose servants exercise 
sovereign authority in their Indian territories and live there in princely 
state. The house, however, though small in front, extends far back- 
ward and is very spacious having large rooms for the use of the 
Directors and offices for the clerks, -It has:a spacious hall and court- 

. yard for the reception of those who. have business and who attend on 
the Company on Court days. There also belong to it a garden, with 

. warehouses in. the back part toward Lime Street to which: there is 
a gate for the entrance of carts to bring in goods. · These warehouses 
‘were rebuilt in a very handsome manner in the year 1725, and are 
now greatly enlarged. The-Company have likewise warehouses in 
Leadenhall Street, Fenchurch: Street, Seething Lane and the Stillyard, 
besides cellars for pepper under the Royal Exchange. 

It'is worthy of note that much: of the furniture which was purchased by 
the Company at this time is still in use at the India Office. In particular, 
the beautifully-carved walnut chair, now occupied by the Secretary of State 
when he presides over the meetings. of the -Council, belongs either to this 
or to a slightly subsequent period. It has a high back surmounted by a crowned 
head of Neptune while on the red velvet panel the arms of the East India 
Company are embroidered in coloured silks and silver thread, .and bears the 
well known legend '' Auspicio Regis et Senatus Angliae." Again, the cen- 
strepiece of the magnificent fireplace in the same, Council room is "'a piece 
- of statuary marble for the chimney in the Court room," for which a hundred 
pounds was ordered to be paid to Michael Rysbrack the Flemish sculptor 
on April 22, 1730. It represents Britannia seated on the sea-shore receiving 
the offerings of India, while two female figures standing behind, one with 
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a camel, the other with a lion, typify Asia and Africa respectively. On 
the right is a river god who stands for the Thames and in the background 
are ships going out to sea. Lastly we have the six oil paintings which repre- 
sent *' Fort William in Bengall," Fort St. George, Bombay, Tellicherry, Cape 
Town and St.-Helena, the most important settlements of the time in the 
East Indies and on the road thither. These paintings are now hung in the 
Military Committee room. Their purchase is thus recorded in the Court 
Minutes of November 1, 1732: "'Order'd that the Secretary do pay 
Mr. George Lambert £94. 10s. for 6 pictures of the Forts etc.,.for the Court 
Room at Fifteen Guineas per picture as per agreement," George Lambert 
(1710-1765) was the first President of the Society of Arts and Samuel Scott 
(d. 1772) who painted the ships was a friend of Hogarth and a marine artist 


‘ of some note. The series were engraved by Gerard Vandergucht about 1736 


* 


and the prints are scarce (4). 

The third India House came into -being during the last years of ihe 
eighteenth century. At -that time the Company had ceased to be a great 
trading body. But its home continued to be the same insignificant build. 
ing. The only outward manifestation of the change that was going on in 
the character and functions of the Company was the addition of a few statues 
and oil paintings. Visitors to the India Office will have noticed the statues 
by Peter Scheemakers of Lord Clive, Stringer Lawrence, and Admiral Pocock, 
which stand (as does the statue of Lord Cornwallis in the eastern loggia of 
thé Victoria Memorial Hall) in Roman costume. These were commissioned 
in 1760 and at their completion four years later were placed in. the southern, 
northern, and central niches in the General Court Room, a semi-circular 
building with a dome. In 1784 a statue of Sir Eyre Coote by Thomas 
Banks was added, and in 1798 another statue of Lord Cornwallis by John 
Bacon was placed in position (5). After the battle in Aboukir Bay which 
finally shattered such designs as Napoleon may have had on India, Sir Francis 
Baring proposed that the Company should ** place the hero of the Nile by 
the side of the heroes of the Ganges." The Court of Directors preferred 
however to recognise the Admiral's services by a gift of ten thousand pounds 
and Nelson's letter of acknowledgment is still to be seen in the India Office 
Library (6). 

. The reconstruction of the building took two years. The new facade was 
about two hundred feet in length and sixty feet high. It was constructed in 
the classical style with an lonic portico of six fluted columns. The tympanum 
of the pediment was filled.with a group of figures designed by John Bacon. 
George the Third was depicted in Roman costume, and was supposed to be 





. à A ‘reproduction of the print of Fort William was given in Bengal: Past and. Present, 
Volume XXVI, on page 132. 
- (5) The statue of Lord Wellesley by, Weekes was | not added until 1845. 
(6) In his letter Nelson makea died to the fact that in his younger days he had 
himeelf served in the East Indies, . 
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THE INDIA HOUSE: BEFORE REBUILDING.— 1796. 








By permission of Messrs. John Lane, Limited. 


THE INDIA HOUSE: AFTER REBUILDING.—1799. 
(From Water-colour drawings by Thomas Malton, at the India Office.) 
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defending the commerce of the East. His Majesty was represented holding 
his sword in his left hand and for some obscure reason the City barge figured 
in the background. On the apex of the pediment was Britannia sitting in 
state upon a lion and bearing a spear surmounted by the cap of liberty. 
Above the two corners of the pediment were Europe on a horse and Asia on 
а camel. The rest of the facade was severely plain, with a double row of 


windows and a projecting cornice crowned by a parapet. On the iron railings.. 


. in front were placed half a dozen stands for lamps. The building, it will 
be seen, covered a larger space than ite predecessor. Additional land had 
been gradually procured and additional warehouses and new pay offices’ had 
been erected. The changes now introduced included the new central corridor 
leading from the entrance vestibule, a new pay office, some fresh committee 
rooms and a new sale room which after the withdrawal of the Company's 
trading privileges in 1833 became part of the Museum. The old General Court 
Room where sales were held prior to the rebuilding was now exclusively used 
as a meeting place for the Court of Proprietors. 


This Court, which was also known as the General Court, was composed 
of the owners of India stock. Under the Act of 1773 the possession of a 
thousand pounds gave' one vote, three thousand pounds entitled the owner 
to two votes, six thousand pounds to three votes and ten thousand pounds 
to four votes. Technically persons with a holding of five hundred pounds 
were entitled to be present at the meetings. All persons might be members 
of this Court, and it was the boast of the Company that no distinctions of sex, 
nationality or religion were imposed. The principal duty of this Court was 
to elect the Directors, frame by-laws-and declare the dividend. It was also 
empowered to: confer a public mark of approbation on any individual whose 
services might appear to merit distinction. In early times instances occurred 
where the acts of the Directors were revised; but,latterly the functions of 
the Court of Proprietors became deliberative. The meetings had much the 
appearance of those of the House of Commons. The Chairman of the Court 
of Directors presided and questions were put to him as through the Speaker. 
The number of members of the Court of Proprietors in 1825 was 2003. In 
1843 it was 1880, of whom 333 had two votes, 64 three votes and 44, four 
votes, ^ ^ D FR l | | и. 


The building now erected gutvived until 1861 when it was pulled down, . 


and the site sold to a syndicate of which Sir Thomas Brassey- was a member, 
and which erected a large block of offices in its place. The doom of the 
Company had been pronounced in 1858, just two hundred and fifty. years after 
its first ship reached the coast of India and little more than a century after 
the Battle of Plassey. Its powers and duties were transferred to a Secretary 
of State for India, who was assisted by a Council, but the Company itself 
was not actually dissolved until June !, 1874: Under the Act of 1833 the 
shareholders had been guaranteed an annuity of £630,000 a year for a 
minimum period of forty years and these rights continued accordingly. But the 
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Company: itself: was reduced to an establishment of a Chairman, five Directors, 
a Secretary and a clerk, with offices first in Moorgate Street and subsequently 
in Pancras Lane. Lord Stanley, the first Secretary of State, took possession 
of the India House at the beginning of September, 1858, but in the autumn of 
1860 migrated to temporary premises in what was known until the. War as 
the Westminster Palace Hotel. It was not until the summer of 1867 that 
the Secretary of State and his establishment moved into the present facie 
Office. 


Mr. Foster has much of course to say regedit the notable personages 
who from time to time were connected with the establishment at the India 
House. Charles Lamb is no doubt the best known of these’ to the outside 
public. But mention is also made of men such as Thomas Love Peacock, the- 
author of once famous novels, who was Chief Examiner from 1837 to 1856, 
Edward Strachey, second son of Sir Henry Strachey, Clive's Secretary, who | 
had returned to England from India in 1811 (7) and was appointed examiner 
in the judicial branch in 1819, James Mill who was at the same time appointed 
revenue examiner, and his son John Stuart Mill, whose petition to Parliament 
against the abolition of the Company was pronounced by Earl Grey “to 
be the ablest state paper he had ever read.” . Clerkships in the India House 
were filled by the nominations of the Directors. Nothing in the shape of a 
searching examination was prescribed.. The applicant was required to assure 
" Your Honours that he had been educated in writing and accounts and 
would promise to behave with the greatest dilligence and fidelity." A certi- 
ficate of attainments and character from his late schoolmaster was also re- 
quired: and as a rule stress would be laid upon the '' mild and docile ” dis- 
position of the candidate. At sixty-five years of age a clerk who had been 
forty years in the employment of the Company could claim three-fourths of 
his pay as a retiring allowance, while if he succeeded in completing fifty 
years’ service he wes accorded full pay for the rest of his days. It is on 
record tbat Peter Auber, who was Secretary from 1829 to 1836, entered the 
office at 16, quitted it at 66 on a pension of £2,000 a year, and lived until 
he was 96, thus drawing from the Company £60,000 in the shape of pension 
besides what he had received as pay during his long period of service. 
Mr. Foster tells another story of a young clerk who found himself being pro- 
moted with unexpected rapidity.. At first he was surprised, . but -presently 
discovered that each time he received a step the clerk below him was promoted 
also, and that clerk happened to be the. son of.the Secretary. . 





(7) Mr. Foster quotes an extract from Sir Edward Strachey's Talks at a Country House, 
in which it is said of a "retired Bengal Judge," who was, no doubt, the.elder Edward 
Strachey, that “ such was the force of habit that, when he had occasion to take notes of 
an important trial at the Somerset assizes, he actually wrote them in Persian, rather than ій 
the English words in which the evidence was given, just as he had done, many years before, 
when -trying dakoits- at Jessore," Edward Strachey (writer, 1792) was Judge of -Jessore in 
1807. See the article on “‘.Clive and the Strachey Family " in the present volume of Bengal: 
Past and Present (Vol. XXVII, Part I, pp. 22 to 33). 5 
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As regards the Directors, the practice had been, previous to the -year 1773, 
for the 24 Directors to be elected every year in the month of April: By the 
Act of 1773 it was provided that six Directors should be chosen for four years, 
six for three years, six for two and six for-one year, and that at every annual 
election thereafter six new Directors were to be. chosen: for the term of four 
years and no- more. In 1777, the second Wednesday in-April was fixed as 
the date of the annual election. In the event. of a vacancy by death or other- 
wise another Director was chosen within forty days of the declaration of the 
vacancy and’ succeeded to the unexpired portion of his predecessor's term of 
office. The elections were: often of an animated character: as witness the 
following extract from the Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary of Saturday, 
September 26, 1807: i 


East India House Election took place on the 8th April; such a 
.contest was never before witnessed,—12 candidates for 6 vacancies 
—upwards of 2,000 Proprietors ballotted. 

| The Scrutineers- did not declare the result till the quarter past 
sever’ o'clock on Thursday morning, when it was announced aa 


follows : ee z i 
Charles Grant, -Esqgr. - 2 1523. 
Sweny Toone, Esar. is 1499. 
William: Thornton, Esar. G. M = 1307. 
George Smith, Esqr., ` 1239. 
Campbell Marjoribanke, -Esqr. . H21. 
John Jackson, Esar., . 1020. 
William Devaynes, Esqr. 994. 
John Bannerman, Еваг. 738. 
Robert Williams, Езат., 679. 
Thomas Welsh, Esar., | 621. 
Eyles Irwin, Esqr., 621. 
Kennard Smith, Esar., 526. 


The first six were, of course, successful (8). 





(8) Of the unsuccessful candidates Willidm Devaynes had been a Director from 1770 
to 1805 and was Chairman in 1780, 1785, 1789, 1793, and 1794: John Alexander Bannerman 
obtained a seat later in 1807 and sat till 1816: and Robert Williams was a Director from 
1809 to 1812. Eylea Irwin (1750-1817) had been a Madras civil servant. He was suspended 
in 1776 for refusing to recognize the deposition of Lord Pigot, but returned in 1781 with 
Lord Macartney and accompanied him on his mission to China in 1792. “ Coll. Welsh " is 
mentioned in the Farington Diary (June 4, 1806) as having “ made a fortune in the 
East Indies," Three of the six elected were old stagers.” Charles Grant was a Director for 26 
years (1797 to 1823) and was three times Chairman (1805, 1809, 1815): George Smith sat at the 
Board’ for thirty-five years (1797 to 1832) and was Deputy Chairman in 1805: and Sweny 
Toone: (Director from 1800 to 1830), had been commandant of. Warren Hastings’ bodyguard 
in 1773 and came home with him in 1785. The three newcomers were Campbell Marjoribanks, 
(Director from’ 1867 to. 1840, and Chairman in 1819, 1825 and 1833), John Jackson (Director 
from’ 1807 to 1820) and William Thornton (subsequently known as Astell) who was Director 
from 1807 to 1845, and four times Chairman (1810, 1824, 1828, and 1830). 
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The qualification of a Director was a holding in East India stock of the 
value of £2,000 and the salaries were regulated by the by-laws. In the earlier 
years of the Company each Director received £150 per annum: in 1794 the 
amount was increased to £300 and in 1854 to £500 a year. The Chairman 
of the Court and the Deputy Chairman received an extra £200 a year: 
but this sum was in 1794 increased to £500, and again in 1854 to £1,000. 
Although, as we have seen, six of the Directors were changed annually and 
no one was permitted to hold the office for more than four years at a time, 
the appointment was practically for life (9). It was always arranged that 
although when his four years were up a Director must stand out for twelve 
months, his name would remain on the house-list and at the end of the year 
he would be brought back by the united votes of the other Directors and their 
friends added to those he could himself command. 


The value of the patronage at the disposal of each Director was estimated 
. at no less than £5,000 to £8,000 a year. The Company's factory at Canton 
was practically filled with sons and relatives of Directors (10). The first and 
most essential preliminary towards obtaining a writership or a cadetship was 
a nomination from a Director. The candidate was then required to make a 
formal application to the Court accompanied by evidence of the date of 
birth and, other particulars. It was sufficient to say that the petitioner had 
been ‘* Educated in Writing and Accounts " and that he " humbly hoped 
himself Qualified to serve your Honors Abroad.” 


If summoned to. attend a Court, the Captain of an East Indiaman was 
enjoined to wear his full-dress uniform and the same rule was imposed upon 





(9) The record in this respect was easily held by William Wigram, M.P., who was Direc- 
tor from 1809 to 1812, and again from 1818 to 1853 : a total period of forty-one years. 

(10) The following is the list of the Company's servants on the China Establishment at 
Canton in 1805 : -- М 


Select Committee of Supracargoes. 


Samuel Peach, Esqr., - Thomas Charles Pattle, Esqr. 
George Sparkes, Esqr., John William Roberts, Esqr. 
z Supracargoes. 
William Bramston.  . William Parry. 
John Fullarton Elphinstone. Joseph Cotton, junior. 
William Baring. Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. 


Theophilus John Metcalfe. 


Every one of these, except William Bramston and Sir George Staunton, was the son ох 
near relative of a Director. Samuel Peach (senior) was Director from 1773 to 1784: Joseph 
Sparkes from 1773 to 1789 : Thomas Рае from 1787 to 1795: John Roberts, with brief inter- 
vals, from 1764 to 1808: the Hon'ble William Fullarton Elphinstone from 1791 to 1824: Sir 
Francia Baring from 1779 to 1810; Joseph Cotton (senior) from 1795 to 1823: and Sir Thomas 
Theophilus Metcalfe from 1789 to 1812. No less than three Parrys were members of the 
Court: Thomas, from 1783 to 1806: Edward, from 1800 to 1826: and Richard, from 1815 
to 1816. Staunton was the son of Sir George Leonard Staunton, who was Secretary to Lord 
Macartney, when Governor of Fort Saint George from 1781 to 1785, and accompanied him on 
his mission to China in 1792. А 
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military officers. Every civil and military servant of the Company moreover 
upon first appointment, and when at home on leave, made it a point to wait 
upon the Director to whom he owned ‘his nomination. The influence 
exercised by the Chairman of the Company who held office for a year was 
great. Mr. Foster quotes a story related by the late Mr. Innes Shand in his 
"Days of the Past." On one occasion after a shooling party in Scotland he 
heard one of the party who happened to be the Chairman of the Company 
mention casually at lunch that ** his mind was made up, that the Viceroy must 
come back, and that he was ready to carry the war into the enemy’s camp." 
Says Mr. Shand: “Не spoke as if he had the Directorate in his pocket and 
1 verily believe he had, for he was a man of no ordinary sagacity and of 
indomitable will." The reference is clearly to John Shepherd, Chairman in 1844, 
who had once commanded an East Indiaman (11), and to his recall of Lord 
Ellenborough in face of the opposition of both Queen Victoria and Sir Robert 
Peel Another Chairman, who was Director for twenty-six years and (like 
Shepherd) was three times elected to the Chair, had such an ascendancy over 
his colleagues that in the words of Sir James Stephen he was '' regarded at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century as the real ruler of the rulers of the 
East, the Director of the Directors." This was no other than Charles Grant 
whose name is so closely connected with the Old Mission Church in Calcutta 
and who opposed the schemes of Wellesley just as Laurence Sulivan had 
opposed the policy of Clive. 


The following entry from Farington's Diary has already been quoted in 
these columns: but it is worth repeating by reason of'the picture drawn of 
the. Directors by one of themselves—Samuel Davis, the artist civilian (of 
Benares hogspear fame) and friend and patron of Thomas and William 
Daniell, who was a member of the Court from 1810 until his death in 1819 (12) 
and whose watercolour sketches of Indian scenery form so attractive a feature 
of the Victoria Memorial collection : 

September 17, [811.—At eleven o'clock 1 left [Lestock Wilson's 
house at] Epping Grove with Mr. and Mrs. Davies [sic] being 
accommodated with a seat in their carriage. Mr. Davies being an 





(11) Captains of East Indiamen were personages of great importance. Even in the early 
years of the last century they sat as Members of Council at the different Presidencies, and were 
saluted by the forts on thelr arrival. 

(12) Davis was unsuccessful at his first attempt to secure election. On April 11, 1810, 
Farington makes the following entry in one of his small note-books : 

This day an election of a new Director took place at the India House :— 


For Mr. Twining .. 1359 

Mr. Davis ... 581 

Mr, Н. Pelly .. 491 
2431 . 


Richard Twining kept his seat on the Board till 1816. ' Davis was duly elected on October 
10, 1810, upon the death of Sir Francis Baring. For some account of Davis see Bengal: 
Past and Present, Vol. XXV, pp. И, 12: Vol, XXVI, p. 93, : 
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India Director, I had some conversation with Him, respecting the 
manner in which the Directors carry on business. He said that all 
business is done by Committees. The secret Committee which has 
the care of all the political despatches which require secret considera- 
tion, consists of three Members, viz., the Chairman : the Deputy Chair. 
man: and one other Director. The days for meeting established for 
- the Directors are Wednesdays and Fridays: but more particularly the 
former on which day a Dinner is provided at the London Tavern to 
which the [Directors] adjourn after business is concluded : when they 
-meet in the morning, the first business is to read papers, after which 
- Committees are formed for the purpose of doing what is necessary,— 
there are Committees of Shipping, of Correspondence—of Warehouses, 
еіс.; etc.—The appointment of Chairman is not by rotation, but by 
election, and a Director may pass His life witht. being in that situation. 


The dinners at the London Tavern in Bishopsgate Street were famous. 
They were paid for out of the funds of the Company, and cost, at times, upon 
state occasions, as much as £300. But in 1834 it was ordered that '' the prac- 
tice of having dinners at the taverns for members of the Court on Court days 
be discontinued," and the Chairman was authorized instead to provide 
“ occasional entertainments at an expence not exceeding £2000 per annum ” 
to such officers and servants of the Company as ‘ may have claims to this 
mark of attention." 


It’ would be unjust to conclude this review of a wholly admirable book 
without some allusion to the equally admirable illustrations which are so 
liberally pfovided. The’ reproductions are excellent, as may be seen from 
the two specimens which have been most courteously placed at our disposal р 
by the publishers. The one represents the India House, as it was before the 
rebuilding in 1798: and the other the building which survived until 1861. Both 
ere taken from water-colour drawings by Thomas Malton which are preserved 


at the India Office (13). 


H. E. A. C. 





(13) Farington records the death, *on March 24, 1804, of Thomas Malton, and tells us 
that ‘‘ His eldest Son is a Cadet in India." On December 17, 1795, William Hamilton, R.A., 
informs him that '" Malton proposes tot paint views of London: in order to qualify for the 
Academy as a painter.” He had éndeavoured to obtain election as A.R.A. on the strength 
of being an architect but was objected to as -being only a * draughtsman of buildings.” 
When, however, Turner exhibited at the Academy in 1795, Farington observes (Juno 4) that 
he " was a pupil to Malton.” 


The Wreck of the “Egareg Caton." 





М the article on "Memories of Dum Dum,” which was published in Vol. 
XXVI of Bengal Past and Present (Part I, pp. 37—38), some account was 
given of the wreck.in Torres Straits of the barque Charles Eaton and of the 
adventures of two survivors. The story is there told in the following terms :— 
In 1833 Captain [Thomas] D'Oyly [of the Bengal Artillery] with his wife 
and'son, a boy of two years of age named Charles [sic] sailed from 
Н . Calcutta [sic] in the barque ‘’СБайев Eaton." This vessel was 
wrecked in the Torres Straits and all the passengers and crew were 
supposed to have been lost. In the following year however, it was 
rumoured that five of the crew had escaped and that two more were 
-' ~- believed to be in the hands ‘of natives. Enquiries were made by 
Commander W. Igglesdon of the Н. E. I. Coy's ship "Tigris" and it 
. -was discovered that over forty of-the- crew. and passengers had been 
murdered and eaten by the.Cannibal Islanders of the Boydaney, one 
of the Six Sisters group. The only survivors of those who fell into 
their hands were an apprentice lad John Ireland aged 10 and Charles 
[sic] D'Oyly aged 3; these children had been preserved by the women, 
_ and had been carried off by the natives of Murray Island from whom 
they were purchased by Captain Lewis of the Colonial. schooner 
"']sabella." Little D'Oyly is said to have parted with great. reluctance 

from his sable naked foster mothers and nurses. | 
' The only relic of the unfortunate passengers ond crew that was discovered 
on Boydaney was the gigantic figure of a man's head ornamented with 
~ forty two human skulls some of which’ had been terribly. fractured 

and exposed to the action of fire. d 


Doubt was cast upon the story, which was quoted from the issue for 
January 31, 1890 of the *'Dragon,” the regimental magazine of the Buffs: inas- 
much as Captain Thomas D'Oyly was described as ‘‘a younger. son of Sir 
John D'Oyly [sixth] Bart. and brother of the then [seventh] Baronet, Sir Charles 
D'Oyly, senior member of the Board of Customs, Salt. and Opium;" and it 
was further stated that "Little Charles D'Oyly so wonderfully preserved 
succeeded his uncle in the baronetcy and became а Major General in the Indian 
Army :"’ whereas General Sir Charles D'Oyly, who succeeded as ninth baronet 
in 1869 and died as recently as 1900. was actually the eldest son of Sir John 
Hadley D'Oyly, the eighth baronet and the second ‹ of that name, by his firet 
wife Charlotte Thompson, the daughter of Hastings’ private secretary, George 
Nesbitt Thompson, and half sister of Henry Vansittart. . 

`` Attention was however, subsequently called Љу Mr. Fane: ‘Edwards to 
the fact that a book by W. Е. Brockett was published in Sydney, М. S. W.. 
in 1836, giving a description of the rescue of young D'Oyly and* his companion. 
The book is rare, but there is a copy in the British Museum Library: and 
Mr. С. A. Oldham, C.S.L., has been good enough to make а number of extracts 
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from it. They have been arranged in chronological order, and not necessarily 
in the order in which they have been taken from the book. The full title of the 
book іг as follows: '' Narrative of a Voyage from Sydney to Torres Straits, in 
search of the Survivors of the 'Charles Eaton' in His Majesty's Colonial Schooner 
*Isabella," C. M. Lewis, Commander: by William Edward Brockett: Sydney: 
1836." (pp. vii, 54, with illustrations). 

The Charles Eaton was lost in Torres Straits on July 29, 1834. “‘The 
Isabella, Colonial Schooner, was sent by His Excellency Sir Richard Bourke, 
with the humane intention of rendering assistance to the survivors of the 
wreck." She sailed from Sydney on June 3, 1836, and on June 18 anchored 
off Murray's Island. Here two boys only were recovered :—the one ап 
"older boy” of the name of John Ireland, and “а young child named 
William D'Oyly; he was son of Captain D'Oyly, who was going to join his 
regiment in India." 

""The passengers on board the Charles Eaton, included Captain D'Oyly, his 
wife and two children (one of whom was received from Murray's Island) and 
a Bengal Native servant in attendance upon Mrs. D'Oyly.” 


From the statement of the older boy (Ireland) it appeared that after remain- - . 


ing a fortnight on the wreck, the people on board had put off on two rafts. ' 
On the first were nine-persons, and on the second seventeen. Captain 
D'Oyly, Mrs. D'Oyly, and her two children, and the Bengal servant were on 
the first raft: and with the exception of William D'Oyly, were all massacred. 


“The older boy informed me that William D'Oyly was snatched from his _ 
mother's arms, and that they killed her in a brutal manner. The natives of 
Murray's Island seemed to be very partial to the child, and when the Captain 
told the older boy to bring him cff in one of their canoes, they said that he . 
was crying, and would not leave the black woman, who had charge of him. 
They made other excuses of a similar description before they allowed the 
child to depart. At last they were persuaded to bring him off. On coming 
along side, he appeared much burnt with the sun; he could not speak a single 
word of English, but he spoke the native language with fluency. The natives 
had not disfigured the boys in the least degree. The little boy cried bitterly on 
being given up by the natives. He soon, however, forgot the black com- 


panions, and became, perhaps,.more partial to us than he had ever been to 
them." - - ss egi Ph i 


The Hon'ble East India Company's Brig Tigris came to anchor near by, 
and sent a boat across. ‘The Captain of her (the Tigris) wished to take the 
little boy to Calcutta, to his grandfather, but in consequence of the command 
of His Excellency Sir Richard Bourke, Captain Lewis refused to comply with 
his request." On October 11, 1836, the Isabella returned to Sydney. 


The industry of Mr. Oldham has discovered another ‘narrative of the 
tragedy in the British Museum Library, This is a small octavo book (undated) 
of twelve pages only, including the title page and is entitled :— 
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THE SHIPWRECKED ORPHANS. 
A true narrative, detailing the shipwreck and sufferings of John Ireland, 
and two little boys, George and William D’Oyly, who, with their father 
-and mother, and thirty-two other persons, were wrecked in the 
"Charles Eaton," in the year 1834, on an Island in the South Seas, 
inhabited by savages. 

Written by John Ireland, one of the four survivors of the ill-fated crew. 

Published by S. Thompson, 51, Gloucester St., Oakley St., Lambeth. 

Elliott, Printer, 14 Holywell St., Strand: 

The Charles Eaton is stated (p. 3) to have "left dock," by which the port 
of London is presumably intended, on December 19, 1833. She arrived at 
the Cape of Good Hope on May 1, 1834 : and "set sail on 4th for Hobarts Town 
in Australia, upwarda of twenty thousand miles from England, where we arrived 
on the lóth of June; at this Pe we bade farewell to our young E emigranta 
and some of the passengers.” 


"On the 8th of July, Captain ; and Mrs. D'Oyly, with their two sons, 
George and William, the one about seven or eight years old, and the other 
about fourteen months, came on board as passengers to Sourabaya, intending 
to go from thence to Calcutta, in the West [sic] Indies. William, the youngest, 
was my unfortunate companion." (p. 5). Bad weather was experienced on 
August 15, "wind very high and water getting rough :'" and the ship struck on 
a reef "near the entrance of Torres Straits," called the "Detached Reef." 
The bottom was stove in, and in a short time she became “’а perfect wreck.” 
Some three or four miles distant another ship was wrecked and abandoned. 

“At the time of the vessel striking, Mrs. D'Oyly was taking coffee in 
the cabin, and her infant was asleep in one of the berths, little dreaming to 
what future ills his weak and helpless frame was to be exposed. The dis- 
tracted mother instantly ran on deck in alarm; and I went into the cabin, where 
I saw the poor child washed out of its berth, and crying on the floor. 1 took 
him up in my arms and carried him to Mrs. D'Oyly, who, after that time. 
for the seven long days which were occupied in making the raft, could not 
by any means be persuaded to give up her dear charge." (р. 6). "Mrs. 
D'Oyly and her husband gave every stimulus to exertion; and the kind manner 
in which they requested us to make use of any of their clothes, part of which 
were the only ones saved, І shall ever remember with gratitude.” (p. 7). 


The raft when completed was found not to be able to support all, “во 
the greater part of us returned to the wreck, leaving upon the raft the 
Captain, Mr. Moore; the Surgeon, Mr. Grant; Captain and Mrs. D’Oyly, and 
their 2 children; their black nurse, a native of India; and Mr. Armstrong and 
2 seamen." [n the night the raft cut adrift, and another was made in а 
week, upon which the remainder embarked and left the ship. After three 
days and nights, a group of islands was sighted. A canoe with ten or twelve 
Indiaris coming up, all those who were on the raft eventually got into it, and 
were landed "on an island, which we afterwards found the natives called 
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Boydan. We could plainly see the main land, about 14 or 15 miles distant. 
The island was very small.". Ireland then (p. 10) describes the murder of his 
companions, One of the natives attacked him with a knife, but Ireland 
gtipped it so. tightly that the man could not effect his purpose. He escaped 
into. the sea, and, after swimming about for a while returned ón shore: when 
the same native came up to him again in a friendly manner and gave him 
food. Next morning, the native took Ireland and the other ship's boy, John 
Sexton, who were the only survivors of the party, to another island, carrying 
with them the heads of their victims. 


. "Оп landing, I saw. Captain D'Oyly's two children, and a Newfoundland 
dog, called Portland, which belonged to the ship. I asked the elder, George, 
what had become of his father and mother. He told me that they. were both 
killed by- the blacks, as well as-all those who went away in the first raft." 
(p. 12). 


There is no further mention of Oise nor is any information given as to 

his fate. Ireland. continues: 

Near: the huts a pole was stuck in the И around which were hung 
the heads of our unfortunate companions. Among them È plainly 
recognised Mrs. D'Oyly's for they had left part of the hair on it......... 
After remaining on this island rather better than a week, a canoe, 
with some of the natives: of Murray's island,. came there. They 
bought us of our captors for two bunches of bananas. We set sail 

- and experienced a little rough weather on our passage, but arrived in 
London without accident in August. (p. 12). 


Nothing is said as to the arrival of the Isabella and the Tigris. 


The book is illustrated by three sketches. The first represents the pole 
with, the heads hanging around it, and natives performing a religious cere- 
mony.round it; the second, a "kind Murray Islander taking leave of the ship- 
wrecked orpbans;" and the third, ‘һе natives of Boydan Island treacherously. 
murdering the crew of the ‘Charles Eaton.’ " 

A number of further particulars. can be gleaned. from a thin octavo, volume 
entitled, "A Biographical, Historical, Genealogical and Heraldic account of 
the House of D'Oyly,” by William D'Oyly. Bayley (London, 1845): and. here 
once more we are indebted to. Mr. Oldham, who. has. extracted from it the 
following information. 


A glance at Ње genealogical table on the opposite page will show that | 
Thomas D'Oyly was first cousin. once removed of Sir. John Hadley D'Oyly, 
sixth baronet, the friend of Warren Hastings, who died.in Calcutta in 1818, 
and’ second cousin once removed of Sir Charles D'Oyly, seventh baronet, the 
well'known amateur artist. His great grandfather, Thomas D'Oyly, was the 
younger-brother of the Rev. Sir Hadley D'Oyly, who succeeded as fifth baronet 
on the death of his first cousin, Sir Edmund D'Oyly, in 1762 and died in the 
following- year. The son of Thomas, "Captain" Edward D'Oyly, is: described 
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as ’а mariner in the East India Company's service” and as having "held, at 
different times, the positions of purser, chief mate, and captain of an East 
Indiaman (1).”’ 

As his occupation may suggest he was not richer than the contemporary 
baronets. Thus it became expedient he should, if possible, make 
wealth a consideration in forming his matrimonial alliance. With 
such a view he became acquainted with the daughter of Mr. Jonathan 
Black, of the City of Westminster, a person of considerable fortune 
and still greater expectations, under whose name was then puraued 
an extensive brewing concern in Hedge Lane. 


"Captain" Edward D'Oyly and Miss Anna Black eloped into Scotland, 
"about 1767" and were there married "'under the irregular marriage laws of 
that country." The parents of the lady appear to have been much scandalized, 
and threatened a prosecution for abduction. D'Oyly, therefore, "deemed it 
most prudent to return to his profession, and set sail on a voyage to India." 
During his absence, the wrath of Mr. and Mrs. Black appears to have melted: 
for on his return he was "remarried to their daughter" in an English Church on 
October 5, 1768. Four months later, on February 4, 1769, he made his will, 
describing himself as "Edward D'Oyly of the ship Middlesex, East India 
Company's service :'' and shortly afterwards set sail for the East (2) leaving his 
wife behind. He died at Bencoolen but "his death was not heard of in 
England until February, 1772.” 


His only son, Edward, apparently inherited the fortune of the Black 
family, for he ultimately settled down at Sion Hill, near Thirsk. He had ten 
sons, and also daughters. 


The fourth son of the younger Edward was Thomas who was lost in the 
Charles Eaton. He was born on July 12, 1794, and with his twin brother 
Edward was baptized at Wakefield on August 7 of the same year. Edward 
entered the marine service of the East India Company as a midshipman and 
was lost at sea in 1809 in the Jane Duchess of Gordon. This ship, together 
with the Calcutta, the Lord Nelson, the Lady Jane Dundas, and the Bengal, 
"parted Company from the Fleet on the 14th March, off the Mauritius, and 
was not since heard of.'' 


Thomas obtained a cadetship in the Company's artillery on the Bengai 
establishment, and was one of the first batch of 58 sent to Addiscombe on the 
foundation of the Company's Military College in January, 1809. He passed 
out in 1811 and sailed for India in company with his fellow student, William 
Geddes, who subsequently became his brother in law. On January 12, 1812, 


(1) There is, however, no mention of Edward D'Oyly in any of these capacities ‘п 
Charles Hardy's * Register of Ships employed in the, service of the Hon. the United East 
India Company from the year 1760 to the conclusion of the Commercinl. Charter " (London, 
1835). 

(2 The Earl of Middlesex (499 tons, Capt. John Rogers) sailed on March 5, 1769 from 
Torbay on a voyage to Bencoolen and China, and arrived back in the Downs on May 28, 1771. 

12 
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ke was gazetted an ensign,- and lieutenant fire-worker on January 18 of the 
Same'year. In [824 and 1825 he was adjutant and quartermaster of the first and 
third battalions of foot artillery. He attained the rank of captain on April 26, 
1828, and was: appointed deputy commissary of ordnance at Chunar on 
November 8, of that year. On February 13, 1833, D'Oyly received permis- 
sion’ to proceed on furlough for two years to: Van Diemen's land (Tasmania) 
for-the recovery of his health, and sailed from the Hooghly on board the 
ship. Thalia on -March 21. Не was appointed on November 21, 1833, during 
his absence on leave, to be commissary of ordnance at Agra : but did-not live to 
take up the post, being "lost at sea on: board: the ship Charles Eaton.” 


' So much is available from official records. Mr. D'Oyly Bayley adde the 
following (p. 15):— 

After reaching India, Thomas D’Oyly had fighting against the Murattas. 
‚ № 1826 he was Adjutant to the Foot Artillery at Dum Dum, and’ in 
1828 was appointed into [sic] the Commissariat Department ^ at 
‘Chunar. Meanwhile, receiving every promotion from his kinsman, 
Sir John Hadley D'Oyly, Bart, then Collector of Calcutta, (3) and his 
successor Sir Charles D'Oyly, he soon attained а position of influence 
and importance; and the more especially as he strengthened that соп- 
nection by marrying their mutual relative, Charlotte Williams, with 
whom Capt. D'Oyly became acquainted at the Baronets. This lady, 
to whom Captain D'Oyly was married about [818 (4) was Charlotte, elder 
. daughter and eventually co-heiress at law (though pecuniarily she had 
'* опју £5,000) of Henry Williams, Еза:, E.I.C.C.S. Bengal (son: of 
Stephen Williams, an Е. [. Director, by S gu dinem ok Sir 

‚ Hadley D'Oyly, 5th Ват). 


E and Mrs. D'Oyly resided first at Dum Dum near Calcutta (5) | 
afterwards at Chunar in Bengal, in the usual ‘East Indian splendour; 
“til Captain D'Oyly's health impaired by the excessive heat of the 
climate, rendered it necessary to visit Sydney, in New South Wales, 

for change of air. Here he remain a considerable time, till m 1834, 
receiving despatches, it was stated, that a valuable appointment in 





(3) It was Sir Charles D'Oyly who was Collector of Calcutta from 1818 to 1821. His 
father, the elder Sir jene Hadley D'Oyly, sixth baronet, returned to: Bengal in 1804-and died 
in Calcutta in 1818. , , 

(4) ‘From a copy of the marriage certificate which Mr. Foster has been good enougli $i 
transcribe from the India Office Records, it appears that the marriage was solemnized by the 
Rev. Thomas Thomason in St. John's Cathedral, Caleta, on Мау 10, 1820. ‘Sir Charles 

-D'Oyly was-one of the witnesses, . 

(5) '' There are many queer histories attaching to some of the Bungalows in Dum-Dum. 
Few people who walk down the Jessore Road and pass No. 29, the bungalow ‘with the tall 
casuarina trees in ffont; know of the tragic fate which overtook the family which owned and 
lived in it formerly. The former owner was Captain Thomas D'Oyly, of the Bengal Artillery” 
—The ' Dragon " (regimental magazine of the Buffs), January , 31, His quoted in Bengal: 
Past and Present, Vol, XXVI, р, 37): 3 25 í Oe et ot 
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7 sc ndia Had been conferred: upon him, he. ;hastened to return thither; 
and lucklessly embarked in the-ill-fated ship Charles Eaton,’ 


“The ship soon set sail, but never reached its destination; and. fore a 
considerable period the fate of its cfew and- passengers was utterly unknown. 
Great atixiety -prevailed-in-every quarter where Captain D'Oyly was known; 
in India, Sydney and England. At last in the autumn of 1835 rumours reached 
England; that! the-ship- had béen-wrecked ‘in Torres. Straits, and that. the crew 
and ‘passengers "had been ruthlessly- murdered by the savages which infest the 
islands there.: On further investigation this horrible.story proved to be true. 
Mr. Bayley, as guardian of Capt. D'Oyly's-children; and. Mr. Robert D'Oyly, 
às -his -eldest brother; both applied, through Lord Glenelg, .to the British Gov- 
emment to-’send? out a frigate of ‘war in.quest. of the survivors, if any, 
of: the ‘Charles Eaton.: - The request was granted; while, similar exertions being 
made: ini -India ‘by: Sir Charles D'Oyly .and. Major Twemlow, the. schooner 
‘Isabella’ -wás despatched on:the mission-in question;:and, to be brief, it was 
ascertained that the “Charles-Eaton’ had been wrecked in Torres Straits in 
August 1834; and that, with the exception of five sailors who. escaped in a 
boat ?to-Batavia, and: the two ‘boys: presently mentioned, Captain D'Oyly, his 
wife ‘and third son, with all the crew and passengers bad been murdered, and 
devoured: by the cannibal savages.” 


k With the’ intention ‘of adopting them, nc venen had siad from the 
general thagsdcre‘a cabin boy named Ireland, and D'Oyly's youngest child, an 
infaat ‘of three’ years of-age} and these were’ discovered in Murray's Island, in 
the’ Straits, having resided with the savages not less than two years. Both were 
of coursé ransomed and eventually brought to England. “Mrs. D’Oyly’s scull 
[sic] was found adorning a temple of the savages on the island of Aureed, in 
the Straits; and with many similar relics was conveyed to Sydney in November 
1836, where they ‘received the rites of Christian burial, and a monument was 
erected -recording the event, Mr. Bayley employed the celebrated marine 
painter, Carmichael, to execute two very fine pictures; one of the wreck of 
the 'Charles Eaton,' and the other of the dn of his nephew, both of 
which-are now in-his possession." 

^ Captain. Thomas: D’ Oyly. Ba his wife appear to: have had four sons. The 
third. ‘George, and the youngest, William. Robert, were.on the Charles Eaton, 
ar we have seen. The birth of the boy who was rescued from Murray Island 
is thus chronicled in the East. India Directory and. Register for 1832: "August 
2, 1831. At Chunar, the Lady of Capt. D’Oyly, dep. com. cf ordnance, of 
& son:”- In the récords-preserved. at the India Office, the child is registered as 
William Robert, son: of Capt. Thomas D'Oyly and’ Charlotte, his wife. He 
was baptized >on August 22, 1831.. The two elder children seem to have 
been left in England in charge of D'Oyly's brother-in-law, Mr. William Bayley, 
cf Stockton, who. was the father of Mr. William D'Oyly Bayley. 

Mr. William Foster, C.LE., has ascertained from the. India Office Records 
that an application was made by him for assistance towards the education of his 
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wards. The correspondence, which is to be found in Home Correspondence, 
Mil. Papers, Vol. 1.44, is as follows :— 
— Clarke, Esq. 
Secretary at the India House, London. 
Stockton, 5 October, 1825. 
Sir, 

When I was lately in London 1 did myself the honor to call upon 
you at the India House several times to make enquiry respecting my 
Brother-in-law Captn. Thos. D'Oyly of the Artillery, but had never the 
good fortune to meet you. The Clerks in the office, however, in- 
formed me that nothing had Been heard of him since he left for 
Vandeeman's Land in March 1833; This is most extraordinary, for 
І have since heard from Lieut.-Col. Frith that before he left India the 
beginning of this year, the fate of poor D’Oyly was so well ascertained 
in Calcutta that even his appointments [sic] had been filed by 
Captn. Dallas. Now, Sir, as I am the Brother-in-law of Captn. 
D'Oyly and have two of his sons under my care, [ must trouble you 
for some information which may account for the difference of state- 
ments made by the India House and L.-Col. Frith. Surely I am 
entitled to it on the part of the poor orphans by the regularions of 
the Company if not by the sympathy of humanity; and | must also 
trouble you to say what allowance will be made to the two orphan 
sons of Captn. D'Oyly, the one being nearly 14 and the other 12 
years of age and how long such annuity will be continued to them. 
It is understood my Brother-in-law and his wife ара the remainder 
of his family were wrecked near Sydney in Aug. 1834. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
. . WiLLIAM BAYLEY. 
William Bayley, Esq., Stockton. 
Sir, I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
5th instant, and in reply I am to inform you that no official informa- 
_tion has reached this House of the death of Captn. Thos. D'Oyley 
of the Bengal Artillery. 
The East India Company make no provision for ilis Orphans 
of Officers. 
The Officers have a Fund established by themselves the Secretary 
"to which in England i$ a Mr. James Grierson of Furnivals Inn. 
i T р I am, etc. 
J. D. Dickinson, ` 
Asst. Secretary. 
East India House, 
the 9th October 1835. 
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Henry Williams, the father of Charlotte D'Oyly, and "' the grandfather 
in Calcutta " who is presumably referred to in Brockett's book, was one of 
two sons of Stephen Williams '' of Russell Place, St. Pancras, Middlesex "' 
who was a Director of the Company from 1791 to 1804 (6). He was appointed 
to a writership on the Bengal Establishment on June 5,1793, and arrived in 
India on November 29. From March 19, 1794 to December 17, 1798, he 
acted as assistant to the Commercial Resident at Patna, with the exception 
of a few months in 1794 when he was Registrar of the Dewanny Adawlut at 
Saran. He was then posted to Tirhoot as Registrar, and remained there for 
two years. From April 1800 to August 1819, he was Commercial Resident 
successively at Chittagong, Golagore, and Commercolly, holding the last named 
office for twelve years. From 1819 to 1824 he was '' out of employ," and 
then proceeded to Europe, returning to India in May 1825. On June 25, 1828, 
he was appointed “ assistant for authenticating stamp papers " and became 
Superintendent of the Salt Golahs at Narraingunge in 1831. In the following 
yeor he proceeded to Europe on furlough and died in England in 1837 (7). 
His wife, Anne Burrington, was the daughter of Captain (afterwards Colonel) 
George Burrington of the Madras Army, who took part in the operations against 
Tippoo in 1790 and fell in the action ageinst the Rohillas at Dalmow, under 
the command of Sir Robert Abercromby, on October 26, 1794 (8). 


(6) Stephen Williams (who died in 1805) appears to have been one of the many '' Com- 
pany's Captains," who, after making the traditional three voyages in command, obtained a 
seat on the Board. He was fourth officer of the Pitt (600 tons: Capt. Joseph Jackson) on » 
voyage to Fort Saint George and China from March 15, 1761, to July 28, 1762: then second 
officer of the Neptune (499 tone: Capt. Gabriel Steward) оп a voyage to “the Coast" and 
China from January 2, 1763, to August 4, 1764. From January 28, 1766, to June 9, 1767, he 
sailed to Bencoolen and China and back as first officer of the Havannah (499 tons: Capt. 
Thomas Madge): and: took command on January 8, 1769, of the Hector (499 tons). Hia first 
voyage as Captain was made to "the Coast" and China from which he returned on June 
1770, and the second and third to Bombay (February 19, 1772 to October 4, 1773: April 10, 
1776 to February 27, 1778). He does not seem to have gone to sea after 1778. Robert Wil- 
liams, the brother of Stephen, was М.Р. for Dorchester, High Sheriff of Dorset, and a 
banker in Birchin Lane. He too was a Director of the Company from 1809 to 1812, and died 
а July, 1812. 

(7) Another Williame—Henry Allen—(writer 1802) was Commercial Resident at Jungypore, 
Dacea, Malda, and again at Jungypore, from 1811 to 1823, when he died on October 6 at 


Serampore. For some account of the Commercial “Residents, see Bengal Past and Present, 
Vol. XXV, рр. 84—88. 


(8) “* The Rohillah horse arrived in full force upon our right flank battalions, broke through • 


them, and got into the rear, where they wheeled and renewed their charge. The loss which 
this part of our line sustained in the course of a few seconds was very great. Colonels Bolton 
and Burrington, whom I had met but а few days before at the General's table, and 
many other officers on the right, were killed." —Thomas*Twining, “* Travels in India a Hundred 
years ago " (London, 1893: р. 173). The names of Colonel George Burrington and Major 
Thomas Bolton head the Het of those inscribed on the Rohilla cenotaph in St. John's Church, 
Calcutta, The inscription was placed on the monument in Мау, 1895, by the Government of 


Bengal. 
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‚ MONG the Thohuments in “the South Park Street » cemetery” may "be seen. 
a tomb with the following’ inscription: __- - 
At the instance of Capt. Thomas Larkins ` 
| -and — Lo CORN 
2? i. owe |^ c to the memory of. ^n Е ME . 
Eu. Е. Thomas Poynting , Esq. > СУ 
е Commande ‘of the ship- Resolution: ie ee ee 
PE 'in the service of the United Company of . - 
7. - Merchants of England trading to the East Indies go 
Z © Qo. Who most bravely -defended  the- Resolution. | . - + 
ете a . against. Thirty Sai. of, the Маһагнаһ -Fleet. - | 
mE -Не died Esteemed and Honoured Љу those who knew him, < 
a ee SEL : The 28th day of Auguat 1783.- -: Р 
И por ть ant aged 53 years. o5 - ae 
=. The ыы. an Indiaman of 804 tofis, ‘sailed. AA Pramono on ba 
fourth voyage, bound for Bombay, on Mareh 7, 1779, and arrived AE in the 
Downs on.June 19,.1785.- ~- 


What was the action at sea PM is ‘commemorated upon’ Роне" rj 
tomb in Calcutta? There are, Mr. William Foster informs the writer, two logs 
.of the Resolution in the India Office records which relate to this long" voyage” 
of six years. 


"The first of these dis (466. D gives the bd voyage ‘from England ‘to 
Bombay, a voyage thence to- Madras and back to Bombay, and lastly the 
earlier portion of a.voyage- from. Bombay to Bengal. It ends on December 
31,1780, when the ship was near Ceylon. — | > MER um | 


|t was on the last-mentioned voyage that the action "with the- "Mahratta 

ships took -place, wheri nearing Tellicherty. The following is the extract from 
the log, which Mr: Foster has been good enough to ‘transcribe : ` 

27 Wednesday, 29 November, 1780:—At noon “Tellicherry east, distance 5 

"oos, miles. -Mount Dilly north. At 4 p.m, saw & fleet of vessels ahead. 

At 6 ditto discovered them to be Hyders, consisting of 3 ships; 2 snows, 

2 ketches, : and .6 gállivats. and dingeys (1). “Ditto, haul’ d out to. the 


‘= (1). А апош is defined in- rm New English "Dictionary (Vol, ІХ Part |, р. 333) as “а 
small sailing vessel resembling a brig, carrying a main and fore-mast: and- a supplementary 
trysnil mast close behind the.main mast." It was armed with guns which ranged in. number 
from four. to twelve. In Young's Nautical Dictionary (1846, p.'50) the difference between 
a, brig, and a snow is thus indicated: “А brig bends her boom sail (or trysail) to’ the main 
mast, while a snow bends it to a trysail mast: otherwise these two vessels are alike." 

‚ „А ketch, according to Edward Ives (1754) was much the same thing ds a grab: See riote (3. 
3 "А gallivat is described Бу Orme (1763) as ‘Sa large row-boat built libe the grab but'of 
smaller dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 tons; they havé two masts and 40 or 
50 stout oars, and may be rowed “four miles an hour." The Mahratta arch-pirate Tulaji 
Angria, whore stronghold at Savetridroog was ‘captured by Commodore James in 1755, had 
" six galley watts of 8 guns and 60 men each, and 4 of 6 guns and 50 men each." в 
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2. -+ southward of them. At 34 past-6 lost eight of them. At 8 bore away 
;.. our course for. Tellicherry. At.9 saw them again, -standing to -the 
..northward. . At 14 разі 12.midnight we perceived them standing after 
us and coming up. very fast. Ditto, call’d all hands to quarters. About 
; и. „a quarter before l. a.m. а grab ship (2) came up оп. the starboard 
_. . * quarter,and two in the wake. The grab hail'd us and desired us 
©..  to-send our boat оп board,, and then began to fire upon. us and rake 
£ Лів; which we.returne'd with a broadside.. And then , began the 
‚ , engagement, which continued without ceasing till past 3 p.m.; for as 
4 we-silenced the ship. or two that. we. was engaging, they, sheered 
fe ih gto: and fresh | ships., supplied their places, untill. the whole fleet 
of and. stood to the, northward. We. very fortunately had no one 
„kiled in the action}; Captain Poynting wounded in seven different 
. places at 14 past 2 p.m., and one man shot through the arm with a 
E P curi ball. We received several, shotts. thro our hull etc.,. and 
«2. 72 сопе thro, the fish of our, foremast, three main shrouds. shot away, 
.. and. our sails. much. сон. `А’6 a.m; the .Drake and Eagle cruisers 
( join’ 'd us, and sent their surgeions to dress our captain’ a wounds. At 
a 9: heard a smart cannonading and saw the fleet that we had beat off 
i ‘engaged with a single ship, which we take to be His Majesty’ 8 | ship the 
Coventry. s 
Т "The second log (466 E) was Deu. on ; Jung 10, 1782, when the Resolution 
was on ‚the point of leaving Bengal for England. She met at once with bad 
weather, sprang a leak, and had to return to Kedgeree апа -Culpee, The 
damage, was go serious that the ship. did not sail again until early in October, 
1783. “Meanwhile Captain Poynting died aboard (at Culpee): on, August 27, 
1783. (not. August 28, as'stated, in the B engal Obituary), and his body was taken 
to Calcutta for burial. He was succeeded by David Tolmé, who had joined 
in Bengal as Chief Officer on June 4, 1782, and took the ship home: 


| ~The, fight (says Mr. Foster) seems to have been a smart affair, . but the 
nurüber of assailants is exaggerated.on the monument. There.is no mention 
of it in. Low's ' History of the Indian Navy.’ Е а 


‘Thomas: Larkins, who erected the: monument to his friend, was captain 
of-the' Warren Hastings Indiaman (755 tons) which was owned by William 
Larkins and: sailed:from Portsmouth on her first voyage for "the Coast and 
China," returning on September 21,1784. He would therefore have been 
lying.in the, Hooghly:at the time of Poynting's death. His first .officer was 

(2) А grab; ship was very like the modern dhow. Orme describes the: type as follows: 
s “The grabs have rarely more than two masts,, though’ some have thre: those. of three are 
about 300 fons burthen; but the others are not more than 150: they are built to draw very 
little ‘Water, being very broad in proportion to their length; narrowing however from the 


middle to. the: end, . where: instead of bows they’ have a РУ preise like’ that of ‚а 
Mediterranean galley." pitts Фо Vegi Р SP a we E 
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Nathaniel Dance, who was afterwards knighted for his gallantry, when com- 
mander of the Lord Camden (799 tons) in beating off an attack made by Admiral 
Linois with four men of war, on the homeward bound China fleet of which 
he was commodore, off Pulo Aor on February 14, 1804. 


Both Poynting and Larkins were men with a long record in the marine 
service of the Hon’ble East India Company. We first come across Poynting as 
second officer of the Warren (499 tons, Captain Alphonsus Glover) on her fourth 
voyage to "the Coast and Bay” from March 30, 1761, to December 2, 1762. He 
next shipped as first officer in the Fort William (499 tons, Captain Edward Roch) 
which sailed for Bengal on Мау 17, 1764, with orders to "remain in India." 
His next voyage was made as second officer of the Grenville (499 tons, Captain 
Burnet Abercromby) which sailed for Madras and Bombay on April 7, 1768, 
and returned on November 3, 1769. On February 6, 1770 he joined the Reso- 
lution (Captain Thomas Atkyns) which made her first voyage, to China and 
back, and arrived in the Downs on August.3, 1771. He assumed command 
of the Resolution on March 5, 1773, and took her to Bombay, returning оп 
November 30,1774, and to the Coast and China (January 16, 1777 to August 
23, 1778.) The voyage on which he died was the ship's fourth, and last. 


Thomas Larkins began his career as third officer of the Hardwicke (499 
tons, Captain Brook Samson) when she made her fourth voyage to Madras and 
Bombay from April 12, 1765 to October 22, 1766. He then became second 
officer of the Pacific (499 tons) on her second voyage, to the '"'Coast and 
China” with Captain Charles Barkeley in command, from January 2, 1768, to 
June 16, 1769. Ніз next voyage was made as first officer of the Triton (499 
tons) to ‘Һе Coast and Bay" from January 1, 1772, to October 8, 1773: his 
captain being the Hon'ble William Fullarton Elphinstone, who was afterwards 
a Director of the Company from 1791 to 1824, a period of thirty-three years 
(Chairman, 1804, 1806 and 1814: Deputy Chairman, 1813). He was then given 
the command of one of William Larkins’ ships, the Lioness (693 tons) which 
he took to "the Coast and Вау,” sailing from Portsmouth on March 14, 1776, 
and returning to the Downs on July 23, 1777. The Warren Hastings (755 tons) 
in which he made two voyages to "the Coast’’ and China (February 6, 1782 
to September 21, 1784, and April.8, 1785 to May 20, 1786) was another of 
William Larkins’ ships; and was owned after his death by Mrs. Christian 
Larkins, his daughter. On his return he became owner of the Warren Hastings, ' 
und she was’ commanded on her third voyage to Bombay (April: 13, 1787 to 
September 23, 1788) by Captain John Pascall Larkins. 

: David Tolmé shipped as second officer of the Chapman (538 tons, Captain 
Thomas Walker) for her first voyage, to “the Coast and Bay," on March 13, 
1781. She returned on March 9, 1783, but he remained behind, as we have 
séen, to bring the Resolution home. He did not continue in command of her. 
From March 12, 1787, to July 10, 1788, and again from March 3, 1790, to July 
3, 1791, he was Captain of the Marquess of Lansdowne (647 tone) and took 
her first to China, and then to St. Helena and China. 


@ ошер fo Jessore in 1846, 


[We owe to the courtesy of Baboo Chandi Charen Chunder the ЫЕ 
extracts from an account of a journey made in 1846 to Jessore. It. was written 
by his grandfather, Baboo Bholanath Chunder, the author of “* Travels of a 
Hindoo," а work in two volumes published by Trubner and Co. in 1869: and 
forms the second chapter of a projected third volume, which was however, 
never completed owing to the author's death in 1910.] 


E set out for Jessore, by dak, at about five in the afternoon of January 
27 1846.. Out of the Ditch, of which a trace is still visible after a 
hundred and four years, the garden house on the left side of the road, where 
Lena Singh was putting up, first attracted our attention. Не was sitting out 
in the open verandah, beneath a rich crimson awning, breathing the fresh 
evening air. Lena Singh is a notable Sikh chief. * His manners, says Sir 
Henry Lawrence," are mild and pleasing—he is one of the Sardars who have 
generally been employed in missions to the British Government. Lena Singh's 
politics have been timid. He seems to have taken no decided part in any 
of the late revolutions: to have quietly recognised the victor: and then if 
he did not approve of measures, to have absented himself from durbar." 
In the name of pilgrimage he was keeping out of harm's way. 


Then we passed by Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore’s splendid villa, which 
has taken the shine out of the famous Seven Tanks garden. Certainly, the 
meandering jheel, copied from nature, is to be preferred to rectilinear tanks 
and canals of old Hindoo and Mahomedan taste. But the chief attraction 
is made by the rich collection of paintings, not to be found under another 
roof. The history of this garden house is the history of a series of dinners 
and balls culminating in a princely fete to Lord Auckland (1). The next place 
which claimed notice was the Fairy Hall, where the Ameers of Sindh, stripped 
of their territories; were held in hopeless captivity. Towards dusk, we reached 
, Dum Dum, where the road was blocked with the carriages of lookers-on at 
a review. In one of these military exhibitions a shell bursting and wounding 
thirteen people made it a serious affair. 


Shortly after nightfall, we accomplished the first stage at Gouripore, 
where the old bearers made over the palkee-from shoulder to shoulder to 
a new set of men, and the mussaulchee was ready with his lighted flambeau, 


and a fresh banghywallah took up his burden “slung upon a pole—all taking 


only a minute or two. 





( 1) This garden house at Belgachia now belongs to the Paikpara Raj Family. The paint- 
ings form part of the collection. of. Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyat Coomar Tagore. For а 
history of the villa: See post, p. 221. 
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Five miles further up, the little town of Baraset made а favourable 
impression. by the numerous lighted shops and the bustle of life in its bazar (2). 
In 1831 the neighbourhood of this place was the scene of a grave farce—it 
was the outbreak of a body of fanatical Mahomedans under Teetoo Meer, 
one of those men who spring up from circumstances. The disturbance 
originated in some of the Hindu zamindars levying a tax upon their beards— 
‘it being a point with the bigots to cultivate that ornament of their persons 
with extraordinary care." The military had to be called out for its suppres- 
sion. Their blank firing in the first instance was interpreted to his followers 
„Бу Teetoo into his having eaten up the balle—whence gola kha dala has 
passed into a proverb. Apropos of beards, it is a dangerous thing to inter- 
fere with them. The mutiny at Vellore arose from requiring the sepoys to 
appear on parade with clipped mustaches and chins clean shaved. Ї was by 
meddling with beards that the Emperor Akbar lost his grand project of amalga- 
mating the Hindus, the Mussulman, the Pareis, the Jains and the Christians 


under one common religion. 


- Out of Baraset, succeeded long dreary open fields on either side of the 
road. At times a straggling passenger '' plodded homeward his weary way." 
For many miles, it was one continued pass through a lonely country, until 
there rose on the view, in pale moonlight, the gloomy outline of Dattapukar, 
a respectable village, with many brick buildings and shops, and environments 
of topes and plantations. The place was dead, locked in sleep at the time 
of our arrival. 


The fresh relays that awaited us at Dattapukar were all matched tall six 
‘feet men, who no sooner shouldered us than they seemed to fly on with the 
long legs of an ostrich. It was not unpleasant to travel by dak snug within 
the palkee, the mussaulchee running alongside with the torch fed every now 
and then with oil from a bottle at his waist, and helping you with fire for 
your pipe, and the monotonous '' Hee haw '"' of the bearers to lull you into 
snatches of sleep. As Gyghata was neared, the bearers raised a long halloo 
for the ferryman to be ready at his helm. Here we crossed the Jamuna. 


The next stage, Bongong, stood on the Ichchamati. But the lazy lubber, 
in charge of the ferry here, was a regular Charon, with repulsive countenance 
and long beard. He came rubbing his eyes and cursing the traveller, bearer, 
fates, and all, for having to leave his bed on a cold night. Situated upon a 
steep bank, Bongong commands the prospect of a fine open country, rich in 
pastures and orchards. The,village is remarkable for being the only place 


(2) Baraset was until the year 1811 the seat of a college to which infantry cadets were 
sent on arrival. In his diary Mackrabie, the private secretary and brother-in-law of Francis, 
makes mention of card playing at “ Barasutt in February 1773. The sub jail is located in 
a three storeyed building which is known as Vansittart Villa and is said to have been the 
country residence of one of the Vansittarts. 
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where a few buildings and a Ras-mancha (3) can bear comparison with 
structures of their kind in Calcutta. It is connected with Chogdah by a fine 
roal made by Baboo Kaliprasad Poddar. Our cook, khansamah, and durwan, 
sent ahead of us three days before hand, were met at Bongong. 


Crossing the Ichchamati, the road again lies through an open country 
for several miles. The day dawned at Jaintipur, a petty village upon a 
petty streamlet, called the Kodlar. Though the scenery is tame enough, the 
land unquestionably is a smiling one of plenty. Groves of mango, the jack, 
the tamarind, the bamboo, all in luxuriance and abundance, sufficiently 
testify to the fertility of the soil. The date here begins to be seen in numbers 
and adds richness to the prospect. Lying nearly a mile off the road, we had 
a distant view of Kagachpukuriah, which appeared a large village from the 
extent of ground it covered. Recently, a black tiger has established himself 
in'a patch of jungle on the skirts of this village. He used to lodge upon a 
tree whence he made his sorties against straggling cattle. One day he 
attacked a poor peasant whose path lay by his tree, when the village was 
aroused against him, and effected his destruction. 


Jadabpore is a poor small hamlet upon the Betna which has branched off 
from the Kabadak and was crossed by us over a ricketty bridge needing 
speedy repairs. The little brook with its margins decked by wild yellow 
flowers, and its blue waters crisped by the breeze, pleased us by now bursting 
upon the view, and then retiring, in alternate succession, 

Gudkhali, which, thirty years ago, was a thriving vilage inhabited by 
Brahmins and other respectable castes is now a gloomy desolate spot, where 
hut only a few low people. An epidemic of the most virulent type—accord- 
ing to the inhabitants, the baleful pushkara—broke out, utterly depopulating 
the place. Marks of this terrible calamity are visible in the deserted sites of 
habitations rioted upon by jungles. 

In a lonely spot, about half way between Gudkhali and Jhinkargacha, 
occurs a very large tank, enclosed by high jungly banks, and choked by sedgy 
weeds, which seems well adapted for the region of robbers. Not many years 
ago, it was the lurking place of budmashes, who fell upon solitary travellers 
in the hours of mid-day or after dark, robbed them, killed them, and depo- 
sited their dead bodies in the tank. Long did they commit these murders 
with impunity, and the police not only connived at their outrages but many 
a time after dark, themselves acted as banditti, To this day people pass by 
the spot with a shudder. 

We crossed the Kabadak over a bridge to Jhinkargacha. The bazar 
started here is rapidly growing in importance from the advantages of its situa- 
tion, combined with the zulum of its planter—ijaradar. At Jhinkargacha, we 

(3) A Ras-mancha is a temple where Sri Krishna and his consort Radhika foregather 


annually on the day-of the full moon in the month -of Kartik (in some places in the month of 
Chaitra). A platform is attached to the temple on which the Ras festival is celebrated. 
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heard that a body of the police had halted with a dacoit who had escaped 
from the Rungpore jail and was being marched back there. He had been 
discovered hiding in the jungles of the tank just mentioned, Our curiosity was 
excited to have a look at the fellow tarrying in one of the road side huts, where 
four chowkidars sat on guard over him, having strongly pinioned his arms 
and tethered him by his two legs to stakes in the ground. Не was a young 
man of thirty or thereabouts, slightly undersizéd in his person, but had. her- 
culean th8ws and sinews. His complexion was rather fair for his class, and 
if his features were somewhat coarse, certainly the villain could not be read 
in their lines. But in his eye was '' the basilisk glance of the serpent," which 
betrayed the devil in his nature. Tow 
About a mile north of Jhinkargacha, we stopped again to see a curious 
object on the roadside. It was a simul and a peepul tree which have so 
grown, the one merged into the other, that they made quite a non-descript 
hybrid. А dervish of the [6th century is said to have planted the two trees, 
which by their large size bear out the age ascribed to them. The dervish 
used to ride a tiger, the lineal descendant of which is believed sill to pay 
an occasional visit to the tree, below which the prints of his paw are some- 
times seen. Further up, there was another object to attract our notice-—a date 
tree with four distinct heads upon one trunk. It made us question whether 
all the four heads gave juice, or none at àll. The country here is thinly in- 
habited. Date trees now appear in countless numbers, covering miles and 
miles of ground in every direction. The moist, clayey soil is indigenous to 
this tree, which grows to a tall vigorous size in the alluvial tracts of this 
district. 
` Chanchra, two miles south-east of Jessore, is the abode of a long line 
of Rajahs on this side of Bengal. The family tracé their descent from 
Bhabeshwara Rai, a general of Pratapaditya, whose important services were 
rewarded with a gift of a large estate in 1591. The fourth in descent, Manohar 
Rai, was first honoured with the title of Rajah by the Emperor of Delhi. This 
event was commemorated by the dedication of a temple to Siva, which may 
yet be seen a little to the south of the Rajbari. The bricks on the outer face 
of its walls are: neatly cut with various figures in the old Hindoo fashion. 
The temple lies quite neglected. Its date is 1740. The Rajbari is a huge, 
imegular old pile, without any design or order. Upon brick walls we saw 
thatched roofs. Nevertheless, it once was surrounded with a deep moat, and 
was in a fair condition to keep off a hostile force. The Rajah, who now 
perpetuates the. line, is an amiable young man of about thirty. The star of 
his house being on the wane, he feels the weight of a great name with poor 
finance. 


At Chanchra an interesting sight is the temple of Dasamahavidya or the 
ten incarnations of Sacti. They were originally set up by a Sannyasi who 
left them on his death to the Rajah. The temple is simply a square one- 
storied building, with long halls faced with corridors, on the four sides of 
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an open courtyard. Before each door, in the several halls, is set an image, 
among which those of Nistarini and Bhubaneshwari (4) exhibit pleasing mild 
forms. That of Chinnamasta with decapitated head and spouts of blood from 
the neck, is а most horrid imagination, suggested rather by infatuation than 
devotion. 

By half past twelve we reached ее, у eighty miles in 
twenty hours. Our men arrived by dusk. 

The present station of Jessore has received its name from an old place 
on the banks of the Raimangal in the Sundarbans. The distance between the 
two places is some sixty miles. Old Jessore was the capital of Rajah 
Pratapaditya who was descended from a Kayastha family. In the fall of 
Pratapaditya was involved the fall of Jessore, now a petty village called 
lewaripore. It is the name of this old city which has been engrafted upon 
modern Jessore. Originally, it was a Mussulman colony, or kusba, by which 
name it is popularly known. The founder of the colony was one Gurreeb 
Peer, a saint of great reputation in this quarter of Bengal, in the middle of 
the [6th century. А tradition is related of him that ‘* as he was passing down 
the river Bhairab, looking out for: a situation to settle upon, he was struck 
with the appearance and scenery of the site of this subsequent colony, Kusba, 
and desired-his boatmen to pull up: but the current being very rapid, the 
boat was carried a considerable distance downstream before they could do 
so. This raised the ire of the saint and forced from his lips a curse upon the 
river: the bed of which being deserted shortly afterwards, has produced a 
belief attributing its cause to the curse of the saint." The spot he landed 
upon is to the north-west of the modem Collector's house. It is marked by 
bis sepulchre, a small low building kept by a fakir. Не lies interred in the 
shade of an aged Баман tree, close upon the stream which labours under 
his curse. 


Jessore is a small town, consisting mostly of small cottages and huts. 
The few public offices and the residences of the functionaries, are the only 
pucka buildings. No one resides here permanently. The place is inhabited 
by amlahs, mukhtears, shop-keepers, and workmen. The female population 
consists of Cyprians. The town is void of sights for a traveller. Jessore is 
also notoriously unhealthy for its demp soil, its muggy air, and its impure 
water. For the officials, it is one of those penal stations where they are 
seasoned in the early part of their career. The Bhairab, upon which it 
stands, is a dead stream. Cut off from its parent river, the Matabhanga, it has 
the flickering vitality of a tail severed from the trunk. Navigable from a 
few miles up from Khoolna, the rest of the, river has the tortuosity of a 
screw in its course, with its surface covered by sedgy weeds. If the country ^ 
were properly drained by the Bhairab and other rivers, half the — insalubrity 
would be removed. Fever, with affection of the spleen, is the most common 
complaint. The pallid aspect of the people bears witness to the unwhole- 


(4) Nishtarini, Bhubaneshwari, Cinnamasta— manifestations of Durga, the consort of Siva. 
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some region in which they live. It is a curious fact that a. Jessorean 
deprecates the attack of a simple fever: he prays for its complication with 
spleen affection, which, he says, allows the patient to eat his daily meals of 
rice. 

One proof of the unhealthiness of the climate is found in the European 
graveyard. Considering the infinitesimal number of Sahibs, who are mere 
birds of passage seldom spending more than a twelve month in this station, 
how populous is the small enclosure! Most of the tombs are old and hoary, 
crowding round a solitary instance of recent interment—a fact intimating that 
the climate is improving. Beneath one of the oldest tombs, marked with the 
emblem of an anchor, rests a man of the wide sea, tenanting the “narrow 
house " in a most obscure corner of the world (5). 





(5 Mr. M, C. Ghosh, L.C.S., District Judge of Jessore, who has been good enough to visit 
thé cemetery, reports that no trace can be found of any tomb “ marked with the emblem 
of-an anchor." It is probably one of those which have lost much of their brickwork. There - 
are about a dozen of such tombs, and the inscriptions have perished. Mr. Ghosh sends the 
following list of the oldest inscribed tombs: 1. John Hubbard, died May 6, 1828, aged 38 
years: 2. John Robert Carruthers, of the Bengal Civil Service, died September 10, 1831, 
aged 2] years and 11 months: 3. V. Burgh, died February 2, 1833, aged 66 years: 4. Manuel 
Thomas, died March 19, 1834, aged 34 years: 5. Gregory Него, junior, of Chinsurah, 
[son of the last Dutch Fiscal], uncovenanted deputy collector. died November 25, 1840, aged 
35 years and 9 months: 6. John William Baldwin, died August 11, 1841, aged 40 years 
and 7 months: 7. George Scott, died September 26, 1842, aged 27 years: 8. Mary Adelaide, 
wife of А. I. Smith, uncovenanted deputy collector, died February 25, 1845, aged 31 years: 
9. Henry James Barchard, of Wandsworth in the country of Surrey, died August 5, 1846, 
aged 26 years. There are several tombs of infants of seven years and under: and about a 
dozen tombs bearing dates after 1846. Five old tombs are to be seen in a jungle eome fifty 
yards from the cemetery. Two are in ruins; the others are inscribed as follows: 1. Robert 
Renny, B.C.S., died June 15, 1832, aged 23 years: 2. "Theophilus Beavan, died November 
26, 1833, aged 39 years:- 3. Robert Bransby Francis, assistant surgeon, died October 6, 
1833, aged 35 years. In the Bengal Obituary (Calcutta, 1851) mention is made of the tombs 
of Carruthers and Francis, and of theefive following: 1. Thomas Heap, died September 3, 
1833: 2. James Doyle, of County Roscommon, died February 3, 1846, aged 49 years: 
3. James Doyle, died April 23, 1846, aged 18 years and 7 months: 4, Colonel Bernardo 
Solano, died August 19, 1846, aged 37 years: erected by his cousin К. Solano [of Arwal, in 
Behar]: 5. Thomas Francis William Doyle “' accidentally drowned in this lake. by the 
upsetting of a boat" on March 19, 1848, aged 18 years and 28 days. No list of inscriptions 
ia supplied in Dr. С. В. Wilson's book, 


Ehe MaGratta Mites. 


A SIGN-POST opposite the Military Cemetery in Bhowanipore Road has 

for some years borne the legend ‘‘Mahratta Ditch Lane." The "lane" to 
which it pointed the way is, however, merely a narrow uneven pathway: and 
the Corporation has now ordered it to'be closed. Henceforth, the only 
Mahratta Ditch Lane in Calcutta must be looked for in the north of the town. 
It is immediately to the west of Cornwallis Street, and follows the line of che 
original Ditch half way to Chitpore Road (1). The name was apparently given 
to the Bhowanipore gully on account of the belief that it also ran across "the 
filled up site of the Mahratta Ditch.” But was the Ditch ever extended 
beyond the Entally Corner, near the junction of ‘John Bazar” (Corporation 
Street) and Lower Circular Road? 


As regards tradition, we have the statement of Mr. A. K. Ray in his 
Short History of Calcutta, which is quoted in Calcutta Old and New (p. 40). 
The story current among Hindoos, we are told, is that ‘‘the ditch existed also 
on the south of Gobindpore up to the edge of the river" that "the big open 
drain on the town side of the Bhowanipore bridge over Tolly's Nullah, which 
still goes by the name of the Mahratta Ditch, is a portion of it," and, further, 
that ‘ће drain across the Maidan through which tidal water used to reach this 
drain, marks its site on the south at Gobindpore." The existence of this ditch 
was known also to old English residents of Calcutta; for the late Mr. Woolward 
of the Calcutta Port Trust is quoted (2) as having stated that he had "met 
old people who were able to say that their parents had assured them'' that 
the Ditch extended along the whole length of Lower Circular Road, and, making 
a slight detour opposite Elgin Road and crossing Chowringhee, continued 
(behind the Presidency General Hospital) along Sambhunath Pandit's Street 
and the east side of Bhowanipore Road towards Tolly's Nullah. 


The examination of documentary evidence begins, as a rule, and ends with 
the plan inset by Upjohn in his larger map of 1793. This is taken from an 
earlier map of 1742, and shows a considerable space of more than two miles, 
left blank, to the southward, and inscribed, ‘'this part not executed." But 
in the Articles of Agreement drawn up by Clive previous to his treaty with Mir 
Jeffr in 1757,.it is distinctly stated that ' ‘the Bounds of Calcutta are to extend " 
the whole circle of the Ditch dug upon the invasion of the Morattoes: also 
600 yards without it, for an Esplanade." The phrase "whole circle of the 
Dich” is interesting, because Robert Orme, in a letter written from 
Madras in 1754, has left it on record аі. ав early in 175! "' there remains 


rc i 
(1) See the article '* The Last Trace of the’Mahratta Ditch ” in Bengal Past and Present, 
Vol. XXV. pp. 158 to 161. ~ - 


(2) Statesman, Мау 23, 1924, 
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a mile to carry it [the Ditch] down to the river, it having turned the southern 
most angle of our bounds." An inspection had been made by Mr. Benjamin 
Robins, the Engineer General of the Company's Fortifications, who arrived 
at Fort St. David on July 14, 1750, and left for Fort William on February 
10, 1751. He reached Calcutta on March 11, but hie visit was of a very brief 
character, and no report was prepared. In a letter written to the Court of 
Directors, four days before hie death at Fort St. David on' July 29, 1751, (3) 
he says: " | have been labouring at the Account to be sent you of Bengall, 
in consequence of the Observations [ made. ne Many Accidents, and 
lastly, my Sickness, prevented me from putting i$ together, so that it is of 
no Use, being only intelligible to my self." He seems, however, to have 
communicated to his intimate friend, Orme, some of the points upon which 
he had it in mind to enlarge? for Orme adds in the latter already quoted: 

Mr. Robins told. me, when he returned from Bengall, that he intended 

to carry on this ditch into the moat of the citadel he designed to 
be built a little above Salman's Garden, and, by deepening it, pro- 
posed to make it defensible till the principal inhabitants with their 
most valuable effects could retire into the new Fort. So that, whe- 
ther or no the Engineer who succeeds Mr. Robins pitches upon the 
same place, it is evident that, with an eye only to the security of 
the colony, this ditch ought to be carried down to the river (4). 

“ Salman's Garden " is Surman's Garden at Kidderpore. The present 
Kidderpore Bridge replaces a structure which was known for many years as 
Surman’s Bridge. Both the garden and the bridge were named after Edward 
Surman, who led the famous mission to Delhi in 1717. | 

Lastly, we have the following extract, dated February 6, 1779, from the 
Note Books of the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Hyde which are preserved in the Bar . 
Library of the High Court, and from which Archdeacon Firminger printed 
many excerpts in the third volume of Bengal Past and Present (pp. 27—60) :— 

Kidderpore is a village, about two miles from the Court House, lying close 

to a small river, commonly called by the English Kidderpore Nullah. 
This river is the boundary southward of the town of Calcutta, of 
which the River commonly called the Houghly river is the boundary 
north-westward, and the Marrattah Ditch, which exists in many parts, 
and the line where it once was in other places, are the boundaries 
north-eastward, eastward, and south eastward, to the place where that 
Ditch or line where it once existed meets the Kidderpore Nullah, and 
from that place the rivulet is the boundary. This rivulet was a little 
to the southward of the *new Fort, which is considered as within the 
town of Calcutta, -and | consider Fort William to be the English name 





(3) Fort St. David’ Cons. . Vol. XIX, July 29, 1751: quoted in Colonel H. D. Love's 


Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. Il, pp. 411-412. 
(4) Quoted in Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. Il, p. 387. a og x 
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of the town. Calcutta is the Bengally name of one of many villages 
of which the town of Calcutta consists. 

The note was made by Hyde in connexión with the case of Kissen Chunder 
Gosaul and Gocool Chunder Gosaul versus Henry Watson, of which a full 
account will be found in the second volume of the Memoirs of William Hickey 
(pp. 143 to 150). The case arose out of the forcible acquisition by Watson, 
under cover of a grant from the Company, of various plots of land, which he 
required for his docks at Watgunge. Gocool Gosaul, ' а man of opulence,” 
was one of those dispossessed, and being (says Hickey) encouraged thereto by 
Barwell, commenced an action by way of ejectment for recovery of a narrow 
strip leading to the waterside, which was used by him and his family when 
going to the river to perform their daily ablutions. Hickey, who acted as 
attorney for Watson, tells us that the bearing began at nine o'clock in the 
morning and continued until eight at night when Sir Elijah Impey gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs. The result was to put a stop to further progress at the 
docks, as the strip of land ran directly through the centre of the works. 


The "Kidderpore Nullah" is, of course, the channel which for so many 
years has been called Tolly's Nullah (5); and Hyde’s reference to '' the line ” of 
the Mahratta Ditch '' where it once was in other places ” and to its junction 
with the Nullah, may be taken as showing that the extension to the south 
was, in point of fact, made. 





(5) Tolly’s Nullah —The extent of this Nullah, which was dug by Colonel William Tolly 
in 1775, at his own expense, was recently officially defined in answer to a question in the 
^ Bengal Legislative Council. The name ''Tollys Nullah " is applied to the whole of the 
channel, some seventeen and a half miles long, between the suburb of Hastings (where it 
runs into the Hooghly under the Watgunge bridge) and Samukpota (where it meets the 
Bidyadhari river): but the upper portion between Hastings and Garia is known also as the 
Adi Ganga. The old title of the channel was the Gobindpore Creek and it is hardly necessary 
to mention that it is, in fact, part of the old bed of the Ganges. 

"" Before the year 1775," says a writer in the Asiatic Journal for 1829, "the only available 
communication between the creeks of the Soonderbuns and the Hooghly emerged into the 
Chanhel Creek, while the rest of the trade, then insigriificant, which did not require to pass 
into the Hooghly, landed at Balyaghat [Belliaghatta], situated two miles east of Calcutta on 
the margin of the great salt water lake or marsh. The passage excavated by Major Tolley, 
now bearing hia name, at first a private adventure under a grant for so many -years and 
excavated with very insignificant dimensions, soon became a much frequented passage and 
source of considerable revenue.” Е 


14 


The Editor's Mote-Book. . 


ORD CURZON, who has every claim to be heard on the subject of old 
Calcutta, is inclined to dispute the assertion made in the last issue of 
Bengal: Past and Present (Vol. XXVII, Part I, рр. 
Belvedere. 108—109) that the garden house purchased by Henry 
Vansittart '' for the refreshment of the Governor when the multiplicity of bùsi- 
ness will permit him to leave town," was ever known as Belvedere, unless 
indeed Vansittart so designated it. That house stood on the site of the pre- 
sent Loretto Convent. The early Belvedere, Lord Curzon thinks, was situated 
in Alipore, either on the spot now covered by the modern mansion, or not far 
hom it. Had the modern Belvedere been the garden house purchased by 
Vansittart, Hastings would not, in his opinion, have confirmed the statement 
that it was the residence of Verelst and Cartier, his immediate predecessors as 
Governor, and omitted the name of Vansittart, whose purchase of a garden 
house was expressly repudiated by the Court. 


THE meaning of the word ‘‘ Chowringhee ° has always been a difficulty; 
The meaning of and many solutions have been offered. A choice of 
"Chowringhee."' explanations is presented in Calcutta Old and New. 
The name, which appears in early records as *‘ Cherangi," may be derived 
from the legend of the origin of the goddess Kali by being cut up with 
Vishnu's disc. Alternatively, the meaning may simply be *‘ The Square" 
for in Upjohn's map of 1794 the boundaries of " Chowringhee " are given 
as Circular Road on the east, Park Street on the south, Colingah on the north, 
and a portion of “ Chowringhee Road " on the west. But Baboo Sachindra 
Nath Rudra, writing in the Statesman of March 23, has advanced the theory 
that the locality is named after ‘‘ the crypto—Buddhistic saint, Chowranghee 
Nath, a devoted worshipper of Dharma Thakur ” : and he cites, in support of 
his view, the names of neighbouring streets such as Dharmatala (Dhurrum- 
tollah) and Russa Road (or Russa Pagla Rastha) the present continuation of 
Chowringhee, which recalls the '' ecstatic saint, Russa, who, as tradition tells 
us, was also a staunch advocate of the Dharma cult." We may add that at 
one time a shrine of Siva stood to the south of the old site of the Presidency 
Jail now appropriated by the Victoria Memorial Hall, at which Hindu sepoys 
were accustomed to worship. This shrine was under the charge of an ascetic 
belonging to one of the sects-named after the ten followers of Sankaracharya, 
and it is said that he styled himself a '" Chowranghee.”’ 

MapGE's LANE leads out of Lindsay Street close to the Opera House, эз 
every frequenter of the New Market knows. lt is 
named after James Madge, who was head assistant :n 
the office of tlie Chief Engineer, Bengal, and was one of those who signed 


Madge's Lane. 
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the farewell address to Lord Minto in 1813. Ніз father, Captain E. Н. Madge 
of the 19th Regiment, commanded at Fort MacDowall, Kandy, in 1803: and 
a relative, Major Thomas Madge, who commanded the 12th Sepoy battalion 
of the Madras Army, died at Fort Saint George on November 8, 1773, and is 
buried in -St. Mary's Cemetery. Another. Thomas Madge commanded the 
Havannah Indiaman from March 7, 1763, to June 9, 1767, and made two 
voyages in her, the first to China and the second to Bencoolen and China. A 
** Descendant,” writing in the Statesman of April 20 supplies the following par- 
ticulars regarding James Madge and his brother Ian, or John :— 

James and lan Madge were the sons of a Lowlander Scotsman and started 
their career in Ceylon as cinnamon and coffee planters. Having made 
money, they came to India and settled down in the growing township 
of Calcutta. Two out of the three houses in the lane that bears their 
name were built and owned by them. The land on which the Opera 
House stands was also theirs and at that period was laid out as an 
orchard with a thatched bungalow. A substantial portion of the site 
of the municipal market was likewise their property, and a house 
in Linday Street which, with some others, was dismantled at the time 
of the extension of the market. lan Madge, the younger brother, 
lived with his wife and children in the Lindeay Street house. James 
Madge with his family occupied premises at No. 2, Madge's Lane, 
which in those days, was known as Madge's Garden. When his only 
daughter was married, James Madge built in his garden a comfortable 
demi-upper roomed bungalow which was given to her as a wedding 
gift. The numbers | and 2 were thereafter affixed to the respective 
main entrances. That only daughter is my maternal grandmother. 
James Madge had five or six sons. The eldest, David Walter Madge, 
was well known in Calcutta in his day. For many years he was a 
Governor of the Calcutta Free School. He was also a member of the 
Christian Burial Board and an Honorary Magistrate on the Calcutta 
bench. His only son, Mr. W. С. Madge, C.LE., a late member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, is now residing in Scotland. 

It remains to be added to the foregoing that the son of Mr. W. C. Madge 

was the late Elliot Walter Madge, of the Imperial Library, to whom the Society 
is indebted for much patient research into Calcutta history. 


THE revival of the offices of Mayor and Aldermen in Calcutta, under the 
Mayor and Aldermen provisions of the new Municipal Act, is full of historical 
in Calcutta. interest, although they are associated with very different 
functions from their ancient counterparts. In 1726, being the thirteenth year 
of the reign of King George the First, four Courts were constituted by Royal 
Charter at Fort William in Bengal. The first of these was the Mayor's Court. 
This was a Court of Record; consisting of-a Mayor and nine Aldermen. Seven 
of the latter, together with the Mayor, were required to be natural born British 
subjects. The remaining two Aldermen might be “foreign protestants, the 
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subjects of any state іп amity with Great Britain." Their duty was to deal 
with the more important civil disputes in which the English inhabitants were 
` concerned: and their first place of meeting was a house which (according to 
Mr. 5. C. Hill) stood on the south side of Lall Bazar, just below the junction 
of Lall Bazar with Cossaitollah (Bentinck Street). In the year 1712 (says 
Archdeacon Firminger, who has examined the whole of this portion of Calcutta 
topography with the utmost care) this house was utilized for the reception of 
a Persian Ambassador, who was on his way'to the Court of the Gréat Mogul; 
and whom it was deemed politic to conciliate. Governor John Russell went | 
to meet him upon his arrival at Govindpore, and he was evidently pleased 
with the- accommodation provided for him, for he remained for eight days аз 
the -guest of the Company. Оп his departure the building became known as 
^ “the Ambassador's house," and on Januaty 2, 1727, the Council resolved to 
hand it over to the newly-appointed Mayor-and Aldermen. Later on, these 
functionaries ‘sat to dispense justice in thé old. Court House which stood on 
the site of St. Andrew's Kirk and which is shid to have been the residence of 
Richard Bourchier, second in Council and Master Attendant in 1731, and later, 
Бош 1750 to 1760, Governor of Bombay, who gave it in the first instance to 
the Company to be used- as a charity school. Here, for nearly half a century 
until the arrival in 1774 of Impey ‘and his brother-judges, the Mayor and Alder- 
men held.their Court, the Mayor seated in full official dress on a cushion, and 
the Aldermen arrayed in taffety gowns. Their decisions were not final but 
might be referred to the Court of Appeal, which was composed of the Governor 
and ‘Council. These dignitaries formed also the’ Court of Quarter Sessions 
whieh was also a Court of Record, ‘‘of-Oyer and Terminer and general gaol 
delivery,”’ of trying and: punishing all offencés except high treason. The fourth 
Court was à Court of Requests, constituted of twenty-two ‘Commissioners, se- 
lected from among the- inhabitants of the Settlement, who were invested with 
summary jurisdiction to decide all suits of which the subject matter did not 
exceed five pagodas ‘or forty shillings. All these Courts were swept away by 
the éstablishment-of the Supreme Court under the Regulating Act of 1773. 


INTERESTING éortoboration of the identification with Lieut.-General George 

The "Mystery Pitture” Hewett of the '' Mystery Picture '° in the ‘Calcutta 
in the Town Hall. Town Hall (Part I, of this volume, рр. 59 to 70) is 
afforded by a list of pictures which was compiled in the year 1849. These are, 
"Гоа Lake, General’ Hewett, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert, and Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore. -© All the portraits, except that of 
Hewett, have been transferred to the Victoria Memorial Hall: and Hewett 
became so completely forgotten that thirty years ago а label bearing the name 
of Clive was to be seen affixed to the frame. Mention’ is also made of а 
marble bust of the Duke of Wellington, which has likewise found its way to 
the Memorial Hall. The worthy General, it-may be added, must have given 
satisfaction to his Hon'ble masters, the Directors; for they called a ** Company's 
ship " of 894 tons after him. The '" General Hewitt " (the surname is- во 
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mere лоем... 





spelled in Hardy's Register) made her maiden voyage to China -and back in 
1816—1817. Her second voyage (1818—1819) was to Bengal and Madras. She 
then (1820—1821) returned to the China run: but her last two voyages (1822 ёл 
1825) were made to Bengal. , 





We have наа from Rai Promotha Nath Mullick Bahadur an account 
. of the history of the famous Belgatchia Villa. It was 
ВЯ Valla; originally (he writes) the property of Ramdulal Ghosh 
of Durmahatta who was the son of Kali Charan Ghosh of Chandernagore, 
Dewan. to the French Company. Ramdulal made a fortune by becoming the 
Calcutta agent of the Portuguese Government and died at the good old age 
of 108. He had to dispose of the house owing to-his son Ramadhone starting 
an indigo’ concern in Behar and standing security for his brother-in-law. it 
was bought by Dwarkanath Tagore, who made considerable improvements 
after the ideas and taste of Miss Eden and Lord Auckland, and thus it acquired 
the name of.their country house inasmuch as -they were often entertained 
there: Many accounts of such entertainments. are given in the Anglo-Indian 
Dailies.’ As to its later history the following announcement will be found in 
the ‘‘ Friend of India," dated September 21, 1848 :— 
** We extract from the Calcutta Star the following report of the sale of the 
^ "Dwarkanath property in Calcutta-which has been going on for some 
days. "This well known property, including the house and grounds si- 
tuated in Belgatchia, with the furniture, statuary and pictures, was 
brought to the hammer and has been finally disposed of. The best 
portion of the pictures, statuary and furniture has been bought by the 
Rajah of Burdwan, -but the house and grounds have been bought by 
the sons.of the late illustrious proprietor for the sum of fifty-five 
thousand rupees. . The sum for which the whole of the property and 
outfit was:sold was nearly a lac and fifty thousand." 
' The sons of Dwarkanath' Tagore subsequently sold it to the Paikpara Raj 
family: and it was the scene of the entertainment given to King Edward the 
Seventh by the Bengali community in ja winter of 1875. 


Tue ' ' Bengal Hhirkaru’’ has been merely a historical memory for the 
The "B Hada last sixty years : but the disappearance from the news- 

e "Bengal i Judi paper world of Calcutta of its lineal descendant, the’ 

" Indian Daily News," cannot be ‘allowed tò pass without comment in the 
columns of Bengal: Past and Present. The forerunner of the *' Hurkaru ” 
was the ‘India Gazette and Calcutta Public Advertiser," which was first 
published in Novemiber, 1780, as a rival to Hicky’s “Bengal Gazette” by Peter 
Reed, a salt agent, and Bernard Messinck, an actor sent.out in 1776 from 
London by David Garrick for the Calcutta Theatre (then in Lyons Range): and 
Hicky frequently alludes to them as “Peter Nimmuck” and ‘Barnaby Сиде." 
A reference to it under its sub-title wil be found in “Hartly House” where 
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it is recorded ‘ог the honour of Calcutta" that the ''Calcutta Advertiser” 
and the ''Calcutta Chronicle" (which was started in January 1786 by William 
Baillie, the artist, and ceased publication in 1794) are "what the English prints 
formerly were, moral, amusing, and intelligent.” It enjoyed a succession of 
able editors, such as Sir Herbert Compton (once a private soldier in the 
Company's army, and subsequently Advocate-General at Madras and Calcutta, 
and Chief Justice at Bombay), Dr. John Grant of the Bengal Medical Establish- 
ment (as to whom see Part I of the present volume at p. 80) and the Rev. John 
Adam, an American Unitarian missionary who was the friend and associate 
of Rajah Ram Mohan Roy. In the financial crash of 1833, Mackintosh and Co., 
the then properietors, became insolvent, and the paper was bought by 
Dwarkanath Tagore, who was already the holder of one-fourth share in the 
"Bengal Hurkaru." The latter had begun a separate existence in 1785: and 
the two were amalgamated in 1834, the "India Gazette" becoming the tri- 
weekly edition of the "Hurkaru." During the Mutiny, the "Hurkaru'' achieved 
the distinction of being suppressed by the Government: and its licence was 
not restored until an apology had been given. Later on, in the struggle during 
the sixties between Sir John Peter Grant and the indigo-planters, whose factories 
then studded Lower Bengal, the "Hurkaru," under the editorship of Captain 
James Fenwick, took the field against the Lieutenant-Governor, whom it com- 
pared to a compound of Gengis, Kublai Khan, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah. 
It figured prominently in the famous "Nil Durpan”’ case: but sailed in smoother 
waters after its transformation in 1864 into the “Indian Daily News" by 
James Wilson, one of the greatest of Indian journalists. 


THE account given of Peter Moore, "guardian of Thackeray and friend 
SUR: of Sheridan," in Bengal Past and Present : Vol. XXVI, 

; pp. 180—184 requires correction in one particular. 

Mr. C. W. Gumer, I.C.S., points out that Moore was, in fact, Collector of 
Rungpore from April 15, 1784, until July 1785: (see Bengal District Records, 
Rungpore, Vol. III, pp. 149—320) : and that William Hickey (Memoirs, Vol. III, 
p. 164) is so far correct. His opportunities for making in the course of fifteen 
(not eighteen) months the ''overgrown fortune," of which Hickey makes 
. mention, lay, apart from the collections, in a settlement which he was ordered 
. to undertake and in the support which he was instructed to give to the Rani 
sand the infant Rajah of Cooch Behar. A complaint was lodged against him 
in May, 1785, by ‘Һе vackeel of Cuggundernarrain (Khagendra Narayan) the 
emindar of the 9—12 Division of Serkar Behar'': and the terms of his reply 
dated May 29, 1785 (Rungpore Records, Vol. IV, pp. 211, 212) are as "arrogant 
and insulting” as the language of the letter which he wrote, ‘according to 
Hickey, to Hastings: although the dates do not correspond. In a letter 
addressed on August 18, 1785, to Mr. William Kerril Amherst, officiating 
Collector of Rungpore, by Saml. Charters, Wm. Cowper, Thos. Graham, and 
J. Evelyn, members of the Revenue Committee (Rungpore Records: Vol. Ш, 
р. 325), surprise is expressed that ‘‘Mr. Moore should have omitted to leave * 
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- Copies of his public Correspondence in the office, not being able to conceive 
any Reason for a Conduct so extraordinary and Unprecedented.” It is added 
that Moore had already sailed for Europe. Amherst died at Rungpore on 
April 20, 1792, at the age of thirty-one, and is buried in the cemetery there. 


WITH reference to the article on '' Clive and the Strachey Family "’ in the 
Henry Strachey and the first part of this volume (pp. 22 to 33) Mr. Jamini Mohan 
fifth report. Ghosh, Deputy Magistrate and Collector of Mymen- 
singh, sends us the following note regarding Henry Strachey, the second 
Baronet, who was a member of the Bengal Civil Service from 1792 to 1805. 
The "Report of Mr. (now Sir Henry) Strachey on his completion of the second 
Sessions of 1802 for the several districts of the Calcutta Circuit” is printed as 
Appendix Xl to the famous Fifth Report and is characterized on page 67 as 
“опе of the most able, intelligent and interesting expositions that have appeared 
on the subject." Two other reports by him are also given: relating to the 
"Berilly" and “‘Benaras’’ Divisions, 1805 : andthere is an allusion in the former 
to his approaching departure for Europe "'that season." The appendix con- 
tains further reports by him as "Judge of Circuit in the Ceded Provinces” (now 
known as the Gorakhpur and Rohilkhand Divisions), which recount the history 


of the principal local dacoits and their associates. 


OUR readers will remember that in the same article on "Clive and the 
` Strachey Family,” some account was given of the three 
copies of the famous picture of Colonel Mordaunt's 
Cock Match at Lucknow, which are believed to have been painted by Zoffany. 
One is said to have been destroyed at Lucknow during the Mutiny : the second 
was once the property of Warren Hastings and is now in the possession of the 
Marquess of Tweeddale: and the third (which is held by some to be 
a copy) is at Ashwick Court, the Somerset seat of the decendants of 
Richard Strachey, to "whom it was presented by Nawab Asaf-ud-Daula. 
Mention is made in an article published in the Pioneer in the autumn 
of 1920 and reproduced in the Madras Mail on November 9 of that year, 
of yet another picture of the Cock Fight, which was then in the possession of 
Colonel H. A. Vernon, of the King's Royal Rifle Corps, and which was painted 
towards the end of the eighteenth century for his ancestor, Joseph Cator, who 
acted as Barwell's private secretary. This picture is not, however, by Zoffany, e 
but is the work of an Indian artist, ‘‘Hosnao,’’ who is said to have been ori. 
ginally a syce, and the subject is somewhat different. It is thus described: 
A celebrated cock fight, a match between the Nabob of Bengal and the 
Nabob of Lucknow for Rs. ! lakh. On the right is the Nabob of 
Bengal with his Vizier and attendants. On the Jeft the Nabob of 
Lucknow. In the foreground are a set of nautch girls and musicians 
and a sepoy. In the background are two figures eagerly watching the 
match. The two young men in the middle are the brothers of the 
Nabob of Lucknow. - 7 


_Zoffany's "Cock Match.” 
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^ Aad ad-Daula і is- &gain. thé Nabob of. а ad his ие dies 
"Mibob. of Bengal,’ Y ig probably Mobarak-ud- Daula, one of the. sons and suc- - 
= e , cossors of. Mir Jafar. The. "twó;brotherszóf | the = :Nabob „of Lucknow” „are 
° Saadat Ali, who was afterwards. Nawab Vizier, апа Miran Jangli. "Мапу. of 
the figures clogely resemble. those in- the Strachey picture,- which is believed : 
by experte to be añ, early replica of the':one which Zoffany painted for Asaf- 
""ud-Daula, and which: has disappeared; It; тау Бе taken as almost certain that 
"Hosnao'" was painting with а сору,: а „not the original version, of Zoffany's 
~ work beforeżthiřń. - But іп опе respect he has: improved upon the master. The 
two fighting cocks are ,admirably rendered: whereas in the’ Strachey and. 
Tweeddale pictures ‘they are poorly executed: Mr. Tegetmeier, an authority ` 
^on poultry, has gone 80 far as to say that Zoffany’s birds are р | 


THE Government of Bengal has published iwo more: volumes of the “Pro: р 


The Controlling Coun-." ceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at- 
cil of Revenue at Moor- 


-shedaba . Moorshedabad," - The ‘preceding volumes, ten _ in ` 
E cover the “period from ГЕЯ К 27, 1770 to May 4,:1772. The 


. originals -of the..letters, between September +2 and October 21,- 1771, “are, - ' 


however, missing from the Record-room : and: copies have been obtained from. 
the India Office These form the subject of one of- the ‘new volumes (Ra. *4-4-0) 
which i iè numbered VIIA. The other volume (Rs. 7), which is. the eleventh ` 
T in the series, contains the correspondence from May 7 to June 25, 1772. The’ 
first letter is an instruction from “Үг. honble Serts," Warren Hastings, Richard. 
^ Barwell, and seven others ' ‘of Council at Fort William" to Samuel Middleton 
. *'Chief and Council of Revenue at Moorsliedabad,'* to take charge of the office 
m y MUR F Dewan, ' ‘the: Новые. the Court of Dir rectors having-thought proper to divest ` 
|^. “Mahońed: Reza Саўт of.his Station of Naib Duan, and having determin'd to 
stand forth publickly .i in ‘the character of 'Duan."' The historical value of this 
“correspondence it is üriguestionable, and the thanks of all stüdents .are due to the 
` Government of "Bengal en has iade. it accessible i in so. convenient a fertis, 


mot um 


E] soe 


Tee Society has lost he of its Vice Président: N the acd) -in Dublin 
de : “obit try, 2" .on: March 23 last at the. agè Gf bixty-tWo. of Sir Walter . 
D. К : ‘Buchanan; К.С. Г.Е, М.О. . Up-to the time: "of ‘his re- 
DAL: P " tirémeht: in 19i9 from. the post cf lhspector-General of Jails in Bengal:(to which 
Pu Be “he Һа: еп appointed i in 1902): ‘his interést'in the. Society. andi in' Bengal Past 
es х Г "and Preeint was-unfailing. Many | contributions’ Боба “his “1 ‘pen; will be - found ' 
Leno. scattered thrpdgh. our pages: among which we may notice. ‘in particular tke 
er К article’jon * “Old *Datjeeling"" in: Vol.“ IL- -(1908). рр. 439' to" 1459, and ‘In the 
alos og Footsteps-of Hooker. throigh’ Sikkim апа: "Nepal" in Vól. “XIV (1917) pp. 252 
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